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“Why canft Thou not 
as Others dor 





canst thou hot “as others do 
Look on me with un oundingeg eves 


nd vet look sweet, Dut vet not so 





Smile, but not in killing wise 


Arm not thy graces to confound 


Oniy look but do not wound 


Why should mine eyes see more in you 
Than they can see in all the rest 
For I can others’ beauties view 
And not find my heart opprest 
© be as others are to me, 
Or let me be more to thee 
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i the Isle d’Orleans, Province of Que 
bec, | found the manners of the peo 
ple those of well-to-do habitants liv 
ing about twenty miles from the cap 


it 


al and going often to town. More 
over, the pretty island draws many peo 
ple from the city, particularly during 
the summer season, either to live or to 
drive along its shores, diversified with 
unpretentious cottages, the usual church 
spires, the piers ending with a light-house 
tower, the boat-builders’ yards, and the 
clean shingle beaches under overhanging 
trees; and these citizens naturally shed 
about them more or less of the city’s 


shrewdness \s the parish had been 





LAWRENCE 


ST. LAWRENCE. 


FARNHAM 


joyed more advantages than those of new 
er and more remote localities. 

While conversing with the people I 
was in the habit of taking notes, as I had 
done elsewhere in my travels. But here 
this custom appeared to excite suspicion, 
so that often I was received with coldness 
After mass on Sunday | 
knocked at the open door of a benignant 
old man whom I had met the day before. 
There were other old men in a row, seat 


and constraint. 


ed in severe and comical reserve; no one 
spoke at first in reply to my knock, but 
at last the woman of the house in a ques 
tionable way bade me come in. For half 
an hour I used all the persuasiveness at 


founded in 1679, it had attained to a ripe) my command, even when helped by cu 


age The community had evidently en 


riosity and inward amusement: but all 
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my efforts to thaw them were vain: even 
the genial old man was now as dry as 
the others; only the woman, true to the 
superiority of her sex here ith education, 
intelligence, and perception, became a lit 
tle softened, and looked upon me as one 
of the human kind But my advent 
among them had aroused in some way 
the national suspicion, and conscious that 
even if I labored for a month I could not 
remove their mistrust, | withdrew and 
returned to my canoe, The explanation 
was subsequently given me, partly by 
acquaintances who knew the people, and 
partly by knowledge of the people's his 
tory, traditions, and superstitions. In 
early times officers of the government 
went about the parishes and took the 
names of those liable for military duty, 
who were afterward often called out; and 
even to this day the ignorant habitants 
have a great unwillingness to give their 
names: even the census officer is often 
much annoyed unless the curé tells his 
flock to give him information; more- 
over, many of them believe that any man 
who has their names or their portraits 
can command their persons through oe 
cult forces. Seeing me write often had 
thus given them very grave apprehen 
sions. Then they generally believe in 
witcheraft, and one of the means for 
warding off spells is to place the thumb 
of each hand in the palm and close the 
fingers over it three times. My habit of 
coddling my thumbs may have been 
taken as a sign of uncanny relations. 
When I resumed my cruise on the 
broad St. Lawrence the ocean itself reach- 
ed in to me one of its mightiest arms, in 





THERE WERE OTHER 


one Of the wreatest valle of ti *t 


among mountains crowned with clouds 
and primeval forest The Sout! Shore 
rises in wide fertile slopes to wooded 


hills, and che rishnes a harrow strip ol hu 
manitvy alone the water's ede indeed 
the road is like the string of a ros ry, W ith 
French Canadian farm-houses for beads 
and a spire every six or eight miles bear 
ing a Cross In running eastward you 
pass the wide tidal meadows of St. Thom 
as; the cliffs of St. Roch, capped with 
Quixotic windmills on the barns the 
sugar-loaf hills of Ste. Anne; the wide 
mud flats of Riviére Ouelle, with a 
pound to catch white whales, and ee] weirs 
almost as frequent as teeth on a comb 

the French watering-place Kamouraska 

safe within the Cap au Diable; other re 
sorts at Riviere du Loup and Cacouna 

the picturesque harbor of Bie; and then 
past bolder shores at Les Murailles, and 
the mountains of Ste. Anne, to the creat 
headlands of Gaspé. But this South Shore 
with its strip of fertility and its rosary 
civilization, affords but a contrast to the 
general character of the St. Lawrences 

The North Shore restores to the eye the 
dominant rugeedness of the region 1h rails 
ing from the very gates of Quebec to Lab 
rador the mountain wall of the Lauren 
tides. Here and there a hill-top is bared 
for a parish church and its attendant vil- 
lage and fields; clefts in the wall shelter 
a fertile nook at La Baie St. Paul, La 
Malbaie, and another cleft gives entrance 
to the Saguenay. But these bits of culti 
vation are but spots of light and human 
life in a wilderness. The great valley is 
a worthy setting for this mighty arm of 


OLD MEN IN A ROW.” 
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RETURN FROM 


the sea; and soare its storms, which seem 
as if they must fill the entire universe. 
If the seamen of the St. Lawrence are 
exceptionally superstitious even in this 
superstitious class, they have some justi 
lication in the exceptional dangers and 
eccentricities of these waters The riv 
er just below the Isle d’Orleans is eight 
miles wide—merely the beginning of the 


lower St. Lawrence in the next 150 


DUCK-SHOOTING 


miles it gradually attains a width of 
thirty-five miles at Metis; in another 
hundred it becomes about sixty miles at 
La Baie des Sept Isles. The Canadian 
in his pride refrains from drawing a line 
to separate the river from the gulf. As 
a matter of fact the lower St. Lawrence 
is an estuary rather than a river. I 
presume that the gulf may be safely 
recognized at La Baie des Sept Isles. It 
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AT LOW 


is a triangular sea, about 500 miles long 
from northeast to southwest, and about 
350 miles wide from Newfoundland to 
this bay. The region of the St. Law 
rence has such remarkable natural fea 





TIDE 


tures that even the matter-of-fact reports 
of the Admiralty are not without interest. 
The navigation of these waters presents 
exceptional difficulties the existence of 


numerous islands, reefs, bars, and rocks 
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ON THE RUSH 


} 


in the channels; the irregularity of the 
ides ar:d currents; the severity of the 


ciimate, especially toward the close of 


ne na gyabie season and, above all, the 
frequent fogs: these are difficulties that 
may vell cause much anxiety, and call 
for the exercise of all the seaman’s vigil 
ance, prudence, and ability Besides the 
recorded variations and deviations of the 
compass, the magnetie attractions of the 


shores are said to complicate the cap 


MEADOWS 


tain’s problems Ice 


s often a dangerous 
element here: in the spring— May in 
this latitude and often June also—the en- 
tranee and the eastern parts of the gulf 
are frequently covered with drift ice that 
besets vessels for many days; icebergs are 
common here during the summer, and 
navigation is closed by ice, as a rule, 
from November 25th to May Ist. 

Such is the nature of the river that 


ships often spend more time in sailing up 
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the St. Lawrence than in crossing the At 
lantic; generally they require eight or 
nine days to beat up to Quebec from Bic, 
140 miles; they can sail only during the 
tlood, five hours, and then must anchor, 
inless the wind changes. The clumsy 


oasting schooners, requiring always a 


are freq ented during six months of the 
year by several lines of transatlantie 


steam-ships, a fleet of Norwegian barks 


for timber, anda limited number of coast 


ing steamers and schooners 
On leaving the Isle d’Orleans I had 
kept in the middle of the river, where its 





GATHERING AND LOADING SALT HAY 


fair wind, sometimes spend a month in 
going sixty or eighty miles 

With so many dangers as I have set 
forth, the reader might think that the St. 
Lawrence is not navigable; but thanks to 
an efficient system of lighting and pilot 
ing, these waters are one of the great com 
mercial arteries of the continent; they 


vastness bears in upon you with full force 
But the course has not the monotony of 
unbroken waters: it leads through a little 
archipelago of wooded islands and bare 
rocks, where you go happily onward with 
a light wind on a summer day—that is, 
happily onward until you enter the mourn 


ful souvenirs of Grosse Isle. This quaran 











K 


ee 


aa 


te 


tine station for the St. Lawrence was es 
ti ished in 1882, when the cholera raged 
n Kurope It was administered by an 
in surgeon a ded by a military detach 
but since 1862 a resident physician 

tends it, helped by a corp of civil 

un t Sa rock island with pretty 
and a few tields, shods for the sick 

» Chure es and parsonages, Wharves, 

il quarters The chief event in its 
gloomy historv is recorded on a little mat 
no l entina field In this seeclud 

ed spot lie the mortal remains of 5424 
ms, Who, flyin from pestilence and 


famine in Ireland in the year 1847, found 
in America but a grave.” 


The strength and vitality of the sea 


pel vies the air of this vast region of the 
ower St. Lawrence; it is full of the snap 
1 vigor of the fall, tempered by the 


comfort and luxuriousness of the sum 
ne \fter clearing from Quarantine 
Youth seemed again to perch on the bow 
is a westerly breeze bore me along among 

e pretty scenes of the archipelago. Per 
iaps the islands are the more attractive 
for being such welcome shelter in the 
reat waters. Some of them, however, 
are beautiful in themselves, as well as for 
Lhe lriking surroundings I remem 
be particularly the western end of the 
Isle aux Grues: a beach of clean slate 
knolls and 


{ ] 
SHingie SKITLS alons 


many 


dells, and past picturesque cliffs over 


with cedars and maples; and with 


the woods are little glades where clus 

s of juniper and of waving ferns stand 
on natural grass plats running about the 
irreg ilar avenues of the wood. Looking 
seaward in any direction from these shel 


tered nooks. at the islets of rock near by, 
the wide expanses of turbulent currents, 
and the far-distant shores overtopped by 
mountains, you feel afresh the exception 
al grandeur of the St. Lawrence \t 
the eastern end of the island, beyond the 
farms, broad salt-meadows connect the 
Isle aux Grues with its twin the Isle aux 
Oies; at low tide cattle were feeding on 
rushes about the schooners left high and 
dry DV Lhe ¢ »b These neadows are cele 
brated shooting-grounds The habitant 
now and then harnesses a dog to a small 
cart containing a shovel, tamed geese of 
Arrived 


it the edge of the meadows, he hides the 


the wild species to act as decoys 


cart in the grass, goes down the wide 
beach to about half-tide mark, and digs a 
pit about four feet deep, in which he can 
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on a bunch of grass without showing 
his head above the level of the mud: he 
puts out the decoys, and hides with his 
dog in the pit, to shoot until the rising 
tide drives him away. Two old men of 
the parish—one of them not less than 
eighty-two years of age— formed a strik 
Ing group one fall day returning from 


their cold and cramping sport They 
strutted down the street proudly by thei 


dog-cart loaded with decoys and game. 


tattered, tottering, muddy from head to 
foot, but jolly and loquacious to thoss 
who came and compliment d them The 
St. Lawrence was once very prolific in fish 
and game, and although it is no longer 
very profitable in this regard, yet by the 
sheer force of tradition many of these un 
ambitious people are still drawn to its 
beaches more than to their lands and in 
Men live toa g 
In the hamlet of the 
island I saw upon his door-step a cheery 


dustries rood old age by 


its healthful shores 


old man who had worked for the present 
owner of the manor, for his father, for 
his grandfather, and for his great-grand 

father; square-built, broad-browed, lhe 
was still able to commend to our notice 
the pig he was fattening about the door: 
and when we left him he said, with qui 

tude and courtesy, ‘‘ Bon jour, ces mes 
sieurs.”” This old-time address in the 
third 
went well with the simplicity and quaint 


person, full of feudal deference, 
ness of the ancient man. 

L now left the islands to cross over to 
the North Shore. It is a long passage 
that will not interest the reader—unless 
he happens to be caught on it by a blow 
Perhaps he will do as well to visit some of 
the scenes I have met with on other cruises 
in this region. 

The cutting of rushes for hay at St 


Thomas, L’Islette, Beaupré, and other 
places is a characteristic scene. If you 
paddle along these muddy shores at low 


water, dodging bowlders, and running 
around the ends of basket-work fences for 
fisheries, and if you happen there near 
the full-moon of September, you will find 
the flats alive with mowers cutting rush- 
es. These natural meadows, covered at 
high tide, are often many miles in length, 
and even as much as a mile in width: 
back of them rise the bluffs of the river, 
and then the fields and fences leading 
away up the long slopes to the forest-cov 
ered hills. Each farm extends its nar 
row frontage—generally about 200 yards 
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THE CONFESSIONAI 


down across these meadows to low- 
water mark; the hay and the fish are of- 
ten the most valuable products of these 
In fact these 
meadows in the earliest days of the col 


W ide 


small St. Lawrence farms. 


IN CABIN OF 


LAWRENCE 


STEAMER 


first drew 
At 
Riviere Quelle, for example, the mouth of 
the valley and the tidal meadow along 


ony were the attractions that 


settlers to found the oldest parishes. 


the shore were divided into converging 
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EEL-FISHING , 


strips, like the leaves of a fan, that each 
settler might have a portion of salt hay, 
ind this part of the parish is still called 
L/Eventail But to return to the pre 


iv-makers The groups of bare 


Clit 
eggved men mow eagerly Gown to the wa 
ter’s edge until the tide comes in; then 
they stretch a rope across the lower end 
of their swaths, and twist some rushes 


loosely about it to float it and make it 








thick enough to cateh and hold the grass } 
Some men now pull at one end of the 
rope, aman riding on a cart, often driven 
by a woman, holds the other end, and be 
hind the rope two or three pitch escaped 
locks of grass over the line into its en 
closing curve; thus the swaths are gath- 
ered into one mass that grows in size and 
advances inland as the tide rises, and at 
last it reaches the foot of the bank as 
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quite an island of floating verdure Here the foot of the blutfs—women with broad 


it is held by the rope until the tide has hats and bare ankles, men bare-legged 


fallen somewhat and left it accessible to and muddy, little one-horse carts stand 


carts. Then groups may be seen allalong ing by mounds of grass: and all work 


it 


k 
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K and spreading 


ch iracteristic scenes often 


Vas soyourning once \ 


one of the chief merchants of 
t special rates from a railroad 
‘remuneration 


pilgrimage of thi 
‘netted two hundred dollars 
announced from the 


contiguous parishes ; 


» miles from the 


for myself and the Allegro, although 


announced as s 


hundred habitants with lunch baskets and 


lown the pier and em 


contained only three or four men 
lle poe asant class: vas composed 
farmers’ wives and daughters 


sat on the benches and 


an eve open for 
passing acquaintances, and took ina friend 


as it were, in parenthesis 


~~ a 


few were silent and meditative; chants 
from time to time sounded from the 
lower or the upper deck. I had taken 
shelter with others in the cabin, but 
three priests soon came in and waved us 
all out in a most superior manner, and 
then put on their white surplices; many 
people flocked in again at once; each 
priest took his seat in an open portable 
confessional, divided into two parts by 
a partition and to aid the secrecy that 
envelops the confession partly covered 
his face with the wide sleeve of his sur 
plice ; he then crouched down and put 
his ear to the grated opening One wo 
man after another knelt on the other side 
of the partition and confessed, while some 
stood about the cabin and awaited thei 
turn. Thusthe pilgrims passed the hours 
of the passage across the St. Lawrence, 
mingling social intercourse, prayers, medi 
tations, trivialities, hopes of heaven, fears 
of hell, and anticipations of miracles 
But the seene had, on the whole, an at 
mosphe re of dullness and contentment 
The pilgrims of a wealthy parish often 
have their steam-boat decorated with 
evergreens and flags: [I have often heard 
over the waters their strange medley of 
sounds—a brass band playing a gay 
march, the austere plain chants, the bab 
ble of talk, and the mutterings of a mul 
titude at prayer 

The lonely spirit of the *‘Grand Nord” 
met me face to face when I reached at last 
the North Shore at the foot of Cap Tour 
ment The Laurentides dominate even 
this arm of the sea by their lofty and 
gloomy grandeur; marching eastward, 
their forest-covered heads, and farther on 
their rocky crowns, overlook one anoth 
er’s shoulders with increasing savageness 
down to the stormy gulf. And thei 
savageness is but seldom broken by a 
touch of human life, which serves rathe: 
to enhance their austerity. The shores 
east of Cap Tourment are uninhabitable, 
for the mountains rise right up from a 
beach of rocks. That barren coast yields 
about 50,000 eels each autumn, and the 
South Shore, at Riviere Ouelle, St. Denis, 
and elsewhere, yields still more. The fish 
ery is often a picturesque sight with its 
long fence of wicker-work and frames bal 
lasted with stones, the whole sharply re 
lieved with lights and shadows; wings put 
olf here and there to turn the eels into en 


closures, and thence into bottle-shaped re 
ceptacles, and from there into very strong 
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RETURN FROM FISHING 


boxes staked down on the mud I was 
told that in one of the large fisheries at 
Riviere Ouelle 3000 eels, averaging two 
pounds, have been taken in one tide; they 


i Strals 


packed themselves al eht in the box 
es, and so tightly that all were smothered, 
ind in some cases they have been known 
to burst open these very strong boxes 

The St. Lawrence in winter drew me 
out for a snow-shoe tramp along the 
shores at Riviere Quelle. The only signs 
of life were here and there the roof of a 
fisherman's empty hut and fence posts 
sticking up above the snow-drifts. Be 
yond the waters and ice stood the moun 
tains of the North Shore. The river in 
winter is utterly deserted; all the craft 
are laid up and dismantled, and the sail 
ors stay at home and smoke. The winter 
ferries of the St. Lawrence are small open 
boats capable of running on either water 
orice. The postman of the Isle aux Cou 
dre uses a little skiff light enough to be 
handled by one man; by waiting for good 
weather, the proper hour of the tide, and 
watching for clear openings between the 


floes, he has managed to come and go safe 
ly these many years between the island 
and the main-land But sudden changes 
of the weather often come over these 
mountains, the currents run strong, the 
sea gets up, the wate fly ing into the boat 
freezes at once and cannot be bailed out, 


and a snow-squall may prevent one at a 


critical moment from seeing Openings it 
the ice: he has been caught by these hin 
derances more than once, and barely es 
eaped with his life The ferries at more 
populous places are crossed 1h a twenty 

foot canoe with a crowd of seven men, 
This ice-canoe is a shapely boat with a 
very broad flat keel shod with iron to run 
easily over the ice. The passengers sit 
wrapped up in furs, and endure the cold 
as well as they can, while the men pad 
dle swiftly along open passages between 
shining walls, or haul the canoe over 
floes diversified with angles, blocks, and 
It is often 
an exciting passage, with sufficient expos 


fissures in the iridescent ice 


ure and hardship to satisfy those who are 
curious about arctic travel 
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HISTORY OF PARIS. 


ARNAVALET 


BY THEODORE CHILD 


— five minutes walk of the Bas 

tile column, close by the Place des 
Vosges, indeed in the very heart of the 
fashionable Paris of the sixteenth century 
stands the Hotel Carnavalet, one of the 
architectural monuments of Paris. The 
house was built in 1550 for the Parliamen 
tary President, Jacques de Ligneris, from 
thre plans of Pierre Leseot, a famous archi 


tect of the day, and decorated with bass 


: reliefs and figures by Jean Goujon, one 
of the greatest masters of the French 
school of sculpture In 1578 the house 

passed into the hands of a Breton family, 

the Kernevenoy, whose name the Parisian 

ftened into Carnavalet, and attached it 

forever to the building. Subsequently 

the Hotel Carnavalet was enlarged by two 

. other famous architects, Ducerceau and 


Mansard, so that the building as it stands 


is a Monument of the best architectural 
art of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies. The bass-reliefs over the entrance 
door, the two boys supporting the escutch 
eon, and the four colossal stone figures of 
the Seasons on the facade in the court 
yard, represent Jean Goujon’s talent at 
two epochs of his life: the marvellous ele 
gance of the bass-reliefs, carved in 1547, is 
the work of the seculptor’s youth; the 
strength and graceful solidity of the Sea 
sons show his genius in full maturity. 
The architecture of the Hotel Carna 
valet, itself worthy of a minute and care 
ful study, is not the only feature which 
commends this historical house to our no 
tice. The souvenir of Madame de Sévigneé 
lingers in every room, for that charming 
letter-writer lived there—in her ‘‘ Carna 
valette,” as she called it—during nearly 




















A MUSEUM OF THE 
twenty years, from 1677 until her death 
in 1696 and freque nt mention of the con 
veniences and inconveniences of the dwell 


¢ will be found in her corre spondence 
After Madame de Séviene’s time the house 
passed through various hands and various 
fortunes, until finally in 1866 the city of 
Paris bought it, and placed in the rooms 
of this last surviving monument of Re 
iissance domestic architecture its libra 


rv and its historical museum, under the 


patronage of the illustrious Marquise de 
Sévigne, and of all the souvenwrs that the 
yuilding ealls ip In these pages we pro 


pose to ask the reader to accompany us In 
a ramble through some of the rooms of 
this museum of the history of Paris 

The Carnavalet Museum is composed of 
a library of seventy thousand volumes 
and fifty thousand engravings relating to 
the history of Paris and of the Parisians 


from the remotest antiquity down to the 


present day of pictures and plans of the 
city ; of antiquities of all kinds illustrating 
the architecture and the civilization of 
the Gallo Roman Ron ah, mea wval. and 
Renaissance epochs of coins, medals, cos 
tume, furniture, ceramics, arms, and in 


a imerable objects of ail kit ds re prese nt 


ne the modern epochs of the seventeenth, 





ji@hteenth, and nineteenth centuries,down 
to the patriotic medals and trinkets made 
only vesterday The whole history of 
Paris is commented upon more or less 
completely by the objects exhibited in 
these picturesque old rooms And what 
is the history of Paris? It is the résumé 
of the history of the civilization of Kurope 

a domain which grows wider and wider 
the more one explores it; a labyrinth that 
leads to the unknown, to the mystery of 
the primitive Celts. Let us take, for in 
stance, the armorial bearings of Paris: on 
a red field is a ship with silver sails float 
ing on a silver sea, and surmounted by an 
azure band ornamented with fleurs-de-lis 
From time immemorial this ship has been 
the emblem of the municipality of Paris 
Why? Because the first settlers of Paris 
owed their prosperity to their boats which 
plied on the Seine The cradle of Paris 
was the island on which Notre Dame now 
rises supreme, the lle de la Cité, or the 
Ile Saint-Louis, as it is variously called 
and the first monuments which attract 
our attention in the galleries of the Car 
navalet Museum are coins, altars, and in 
scriptions relating to the antique settie 


ment of Lutetia Lutece, Leucotéce, Mons 
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Lucotecius now the Montagne mainte 
Genevieve, are the old names that we find 
and according to the learned in etvmology 
Paris de ed its original name from the 
source of its architectural beauty, namely 
its inexhaustible beds of stone and plaster 
Le ng, we are told, meaus in Celt Stone 

and tech means “‘fine Gallo-Roman Paris 
rose out of the catacombs which are still 
being quarried on the left bank of the 


seine at Montrouge and La Tombe-Issoire 


On this lle de la Cité, in Shape like a great 
ship floating on the water, the old Gauls 
were safe from the marauding wolves and 


Erymanthian boars Which then niested 

the thick forests that covered | irope 
They were protected as well as_ thi 

dwellers in the lake cities of Switzerland 


Their goddess was the mysterious Virgin 


mother of Keypt, Isis, the water goddess 
vhose priestesses and whose wors Llp) We 
find spread so uhiversally Her sanctu 
ary was built on the site of the present 


cathedral of Notre Dame, and her fétes 
and rites were celebrated with the same 
plous ardor. though not with the same 
splendor, as in the East, and every yea 


the sacred bark was launched in souvenn 





ol Isis abandoning herself to the waves to 
seek the body of her lost divine spouse 
Not on the Middle Ages, but even up to 
ie time of Le XIV., the es fron 
around Paris used to venture into the s ts of the 
citv in ve cold winters I 120) netel 
vere nva ed t we yous | lt ea) \ pA st iz 
L’Estoile 1 : Journal: “*A wolf, hav 
swum across the rive levoured a i to-day o1 
the Place de Gréve A prodigious thing, and of « 
omen.” ( Chose prod , § t de mauvais } sa 
+ This rite long survived in Christian times in 
the form of a superstitior In order to recover any 
object lost in the Seine, the Parisians took a woodet 
piatter and placed on ita lighted candle i loal 
ot bread consecrated t Saint Nichola the patron 
iint of wat The platter was left fl eon the 
wate ind the be 1 was t t wi eve pre 
the lost object would be found In Ay 1718, a 
old woman who had recourse to this superstitious 
rite was the cause ol a great disaste Her floating 
candie set fire to a boat-ioad ol iy moored at the 
Pont de la Tournelle, and the bridge and half the 
houses of the neighborhood were burnt down, The 
environs of Paris are full of souve f 3s. The 
village of Issv was the s ( ot temple 
the chure ‘ st. Germain d re Vas t t ove 
a temple of Isis, and an old e godd 
was worshipped the t re I eign O1 
I iis XII \ i ( ( es. the trad 
tion of which vas ( t ( womel 
Fina the A St. G i olished the 
paga mace é i t Paris were tena 
« S in the heathen wa nd mediately trans 
ferred their mummeries to a statue of Ceres which 
had been dug out of the ruins of a pagan temple in 


the Faubourg S Jacques and placed on i gable of 
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is the bark of Isis, symbolizing their « 


f the flag of Paris, which has become the 


nd their ships, the source of their tricolor flag of France In brief, its his 
sperity, became the favorite emblem tory is this: When the first French rev 
Lute ims, and evel hen no ionger olutionary leader, Etienne Marcel, roused 

ree the mposed it on their conquerors his fellow-citizens to claim their rights in 
e Emperor Posthumus. who ult an the fourteenth century, he adopted the 
Tit a't ot chi thi au) | eu COLOrs red iil a bl l¢ DeCu ise they were the 

| ! de J ul rea remnant, had colors of the old Parloiraux Bourgeois or 
! carved at the corners of the Hotel de Ville, which was the seat of the 

ng ithe st e symbols mays i municipality and the centre of the revo 

( S t e Cluny Museum ition ln 1789 the Parisians followed 

| ins f ed fervently n Isis he example ol Etienne Marcel, and the 

nd in the fortunes of their frail bark Parisian cockade which Mayor Bailly pre 
even had a bellel, which became a nted to Louis XVI. when the King re 


end in the Middle Ages, that some day 


urned to Paris on July 17, after the fall 


oft thre heroes ould go in a ship to oft tne Bast ie, Was blue and red The 
juer J e ol ! ome of Isis King fixed it on the large white cockade 

1 curious fact, too, that Christianity ich he wore on his royal hat, and thus 
nace ! oO progress in Paris until formed a tricolor cockade Lafayette, 
the Council of Ephesus softened the prompt to seize the pol tical union which 


eritv « he ear Hebraic tenets by au 

‘ ram thie more accessible and clement 

Wora mo ie \ irgin Henceforward 
" { 


may almost be said that Isis and the 


; 


Virgin were merged into one in the eyes 


this chance juxtaposition seemed to sym 


bolize, induced the Commune of Paris to 


iccept this addition of white to the red 
ind blue, and in 1790 the National Assem 


bly ordered that the old white flag of 
France should be replaced by a flag repro 


the simple; soon images of ‘‘la bonne 
Larne the good ladv) were set up every ducing in vertical bands the red, white, 


ere, at country cross-roads and street 
rners, and France became the mother 


itry of Mariolatry 


ind blue of the national cockade. 


The galleries of the museum contain 


the remarkably complete collection of rev 
olutionary relics formed by the late M 
de Liesville We will merely glance en 





ralle ry, W here we 


shall notice a curious painting by Ragus 
net, representing the famous Place de 


Gréve, the scene of the beginning of all the 


Opposit the Hotel 


de Ville, at the corner of the Rue de la 


In t ! er ( und in th objects 
| ( ead ! he sand a d mud o its bed 
1 naterials ol e early history passant il the picture 
Pa Phe ide medals, the clasps 
‘ n (rret nscriplions, and £ 
h wa f uit ore n son Latin 
} to in. ¢ " to reeonstitute thie revolutions of Paris 
n I tia t rrealLemporilium 
( i Crreece und the 


Vannerie, was the first danterne or lamp 


I i Pho i re ints of Ma ron, and over it stood a bust of Louis 
ye S »> the Rhone XIV the sign of a loval grocery store 

ad t ‘ t Paris the It Was on this Place de Greve that 

' he 1 oO n «ce ec the old régime executed its criminals: it 

{ n to ( tries north « as on this Place de Gréve that the Rey 
Gau So too mav conclude that the olution summarily executed its victims 
Gauls spoke Greek before they learned to by stringing them up on the lanterne In 


speak Latin, for Greek was the language 


Ot conmimerce 


The torv of the arms of Paris has led 
; far back to the old badawrs, whose 
corporation was the undoubted origin of 
the municipality of Paris. The Carna 


valet Museum contains also abundant ma 


terials to enable us to trace the history 


La Ila i i tha S 1 
‘ Ss we wrat ( { 

dad women u i to pert n pious rites to 

(os t at ous volume of gossip of 


the reign of Louis XIII, Les Caquets de 0 Accouchée.) 


1789 the lamp-iron had its litanies like the 
cl devant Virgin and its poets like Anne 
of Navarre, while that Athenian wit, Ca 
mille Desmoulins, styled himself its attor 
ney-general (procureur général de la lan 
terne). So great did the popularity of the 
lamp-iron become that the public heads 
man renounced his rights and dues, ** not 
ably his exclusive privilege of quartering, 
breaking on the wheel, burning, hanging, 
and beheading,” and exhorted ** honorable 
amateurs’ to preserve and propagate the 
use of the lamp-iron. The accompani 




















A MUSEUM OF 


THE 


f these summary executions is the 


(‘a ira,” just as the **Carma 
Onote became the song of the cwuillotine, 
while both were chanted round the Liber 
t trees These two airs and their ré 
frains were the highest express f 


Ol OL Pa 





triotisn Here is a verse of the famous 
Carillion national 
\ 
I i 1 la 
\ i ‘ ‘ \ 
Les ' 
I 
Léga 
The French owe this refrain to no less 
a celebrity than Benjamin Franklin 
| Every day Franklin used to be asked, out 


of real interest or merely out of polite 
ness, how the American revolution was 
evettin on, and Benjamin smiled through 


replied, invariably 
It will go.) The 


Revolution caught the phrase, and made it 


his sSpectacies and 


Ca ira! ca ira 


into a hymn which gradually became the 
Allel lla ot bloodshed 
Now we will 


Liesville collections 


vo upstairs and visit the 
the 
jects which M. Jules Cousin, the curator 


and various ob 


f 


of the museum, has gathered together to 
illustrate the history of Paris between 1789 
and 1804 The numismaties and the ce 
ramics of the epoch are there almost com 
plete but as both these s ibyects have been 
exhaustively treated in special works, we 
shall perhaps find more novelty and in- 
terest in examining the miscellaneous ob- 
jects as they may happen to strike our 
eve 


The Revol ition bevan DV lov ing every 


thing Indiscriminate benevolence was 
first 


about this epoch, still so little known, and 


its characteristic, and in speaking 





so disfigured by hatred and calumny, we 
that, as 
was full of 


and pardon. 





must not forge Michelet has said, 


t 
‘the heart of France magna- 


And as 


remember Carlyle’s 


" nimity, clemency, 


a corrective we may 
sneer, ‘‘ For it is a gesticulating, sympa 

thetic people, and has a heart, and wears 
) it on its sleeve The abstract conceptions 
of brotherly love and the love of the father 
land seem to have penetrated the heart of 
every man, woman, and child in France in 
1789, and to have awakened the whole na- 
tion to a new life, eminently spiritual, ig 
noring space and time, and full of illu 
sions and artless enthusiasm which make 


the whole Revolution seem as it were a 


dream, ravishing, 


Vv 


sometimes sometimes 


LXXVII.—No 
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terrible Eve rv relic of the time be 


irs 


upon it the Stamp of the moral state of the 


nation, from the furniture and window- 


curtains down to the smallest detail of 
attire. 

In the Revolution ary faience and por 
celain the love of flowery nature is mat 


ed. Let 


ovoid soft past 


us examine the splendid pair of 


mpevres vases, one oT the 
jewels of the museum, which were exe 
Fete of the 


Supreme Being in 1793, and dest 


cuted on the oceasion of the 


1} ed as a 
present tothe high-priest Robespierr 


Who 


had induced the Convention to d 


cree the 
‘existence of the Supreme Beit and 
likewise ‘*that conso ng principle OF the 
Immortality of the Soul.’ The vases of 
roval blue are decorated each ith two 
beautifully painted medallions On one 


, ‘D 
the goddess of Reason, clad in tricolor dra 


pery, with the decimal numbers embroid 
ered on her collerette. holds aloft a torch to 


enlighten the world She is seated on a 


lion, and in the background is a classic 
temple and a soft landscape reminding 
one of the smooth and feathery cvardens 


of Versailles 
figure of Li 
with one arm resting on a 


On the other vase is a seated 


erty,ina red and white robe, 


classic pede stal 
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ras Confederation 
I ncals al Droits de homme 


holds i 


er t ed Phrygian cap 
( ro { r nec i) 4 } Oo) 
" i < rye riby-le ( il e! 
I ( ib 1 rann | Ve yids 
t ince oO istice. and the Gallie cock 
: | 
; ( miphnantis in the Sunil md 
The two remaining medallions are 
t! illegories. On one we see a land 
radiant with tricolor flowers of Pr 
Raphaelite minuteness of execution, and 
ig =— 
t = 
i as 
PA 
Sea 
i wy 
j 
? Pf 
) & 
j “x ge 
/ \ oo ee ; iy \ 
¥) , 
| Ss oh 
a ‘ "% 
fry ; 
\ 
[ 4 , 
! \ bmi 
o\ a 3D 
j ' 
} 
j 
j j 
= ——N 
4 = | 
ee : r od 
} i F i/? N 
~ 
"4 \/ 
' i! 
= 
y 
a nth a ound 
| volcano of the 
Revolution om 
{ flan | rtv and fi 
| ‘ cle Y s of Just 
‘ 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ i pu ire oOo 
Va Cra e! yreynie vy Tu es 
| t aa 1 ( wise @) 
t n yw eh the y nt 
‘ David « sed and over wht Robes 
DD re ed. clad n skv-bilu CO 
eont ind nankeen bree eS 
Shand a pouguet of \ rt 
l heatl-ear low strat ore 
} ( sti ofusion of simple 
S { s hh e al SO 
: t 4 
- 





It is a note worthy fact that the guil 


lotine figures comparatively little in the 
ornamentation of objects of the Repub 
can epoch The guillotine cup and 
saucer, of which we give an illustration, 1s 

+ > ] ‘ 
a reactionary piece made al Berlin, and of 


white Berlin china decorated with a simple 
roid yand T if medallions are 1h bistre 
The one on the cup represents the execu 
tion of Marie Antoinette, and the one on 
the saucer the execution of Louis XVI 
hose profile is e isily recognizable The 
executioner seen in both medallions, who 


Was at that time 


n working the terri 
‘ erg 

en ble silence ma 

ha chine” fifty or six 


ji ty times a day 
fii \ was Charles Henri 
f. \ 


f Sanson, third ol 
| Bea 


the generation, a 


4 ten. 
‘ man who liked so 
f ; \ ciety, had fine sil 
; mm ! 1 
if . \ ver plate, Claime«G 
f “4 his rights as a citi 
a | | 
‘ea zen, whichthe Ab nt 
%) Maury had contest 
re ed in 1789, protest 
a } . 
| 1 ed against the title 
of ** bourrea 1. or 
Hi executioner, and 


obtained instead 


--A the title of ‘‘ aven 


ger of the people 


lA. > At the time when 
Lestat, his cup and saucer 
i 


were made the guil 
lotine had become 
so to speak, Prime 
Minister of the Re 
public; Barére was 
its Anacreon; and its triumph was prome 


naded daily from the Place de la Révolu 


on tothe Champ de Mars, fromthe Champ 
de Mars to the Barriére Renversée (forme) 
ly Barrier of the Throne), from the Upset 
Barrier to the Place Antoine, and thene« 
to the Place de Gréve, as convenience 
suggested And vel itis evident that the 


guillotine was not at first a terror-inspir 


One general of the Revolu 


ing object 


tionary army had a guillotine engraved 
on his seal. The ladies of Tours wore 
cuillotine ear-rings, and the ‘‘ avenger of 
the people” danced with them at the 
proconsular balls The guillotine was a 


la mode Its inventor, Dr. Guillotin, in 


{ 


a speech be ‘ore the National Assembly 
on December 1, 1789, had said, ‘‘ With 
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olf 


) . . 
twinkling Of an eve, and you do not sul 


my machine [I slice your head in the 


r,”’ and the song-writers parodied his 


words as follows: 


lo 

Fai Ti 

Fait sa ‘ 

Fa nbe Lit s 

Fk 1 téte 

Ces n } s honnéte 


People. it must be presumed. soon Crey 


accustomed to the fatal 
the 


relate, 


machine, for it 
and MM. de 
in tl History of 
Fre neh Society during the Re volution 


In extremely good company at 


entered salons, 


even 


(sonecourt ier 


dessert. 


after supper, a litthe mahogany guillotine 


is placed on the table, and the ladies, 


acting the rédle of Sanson, placed under 
heads 
enemy Lameth, Robes 
Bailly, or Li The head 
was cut off, and red tluid flowed from 
} bottle, 


the 
1 I 99 
Tri be r-colored liqueur 


the knile dolls Whose vere 


pe Oh 


+ f 


traits oO! some 


pierre rlavette 


, 1 17 . 
neck the doll was a and 


tne blood SO Tie 1 


Society in its treated as a 


~msSONCLANCE 


tov the instrument which was soon to 


decimate its ranks But except in prints 
the 


lillotine is not often represented 
It Is occasion illy fo ind on patriotic sn iff 


which themselves take the form of 


OxXeS 


i Phrygian cap There is one iron pike 
head at the Carnavalet Museum on which 
old-fashioned guillotine 


On 


IS engraved an 


vorked by a rope the kKnile Is en 


craved i Phrygian cap and the Mserip 


tions above and below are ** Ca ira” and 
Vive la Republique When the guil 
lotine was first used the knife is held 


suspended by a rope, and ata given sig 


nal a soldier with averted eyes cut the 
rope with his sword \fterward the 
vorkinge of the machine was improved, 


and made more expeditio IS as 1tS use be 
came extended 

In our illustration will be seen three 
il Re 


The red woollen cap wil 


p iblican head 
h the w 


WHoUs Phry 


specimens of svmbolic: 


1 
rear ool 


len 


in cap, worn not only as such, but also 


{ 


tricolor ecockade is the 


or convenlen¢ e sake, as well as In com 
pliment to the sans-culottes patriots and 
Bastile heroes | re member one day seelrng’ 
Monsieur Thiers with this very cap on his 
head. M. de Liesville had lent it 
exhibition of costume held in Paris, and 
the Revolution, Mon 


sieur Thiers took grreat delight 


for an 


as the historian of 
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TIONARY MA AGE ¢ OA 


it on His resemblance to our old friend 
Mi Punch was astonishing The other 
two specimens illustrated ire Jace n 
he id-ar iro vh te tel ( nibre aered thi 
blue and white flowers, and h the in 
seription Const io} rte Mmoalite 
Ve lez.’ | est ( ip) ! ) ( 1s 
not in a pon Dut with the 


hanging over on 


one aie vere ot the 


same form as those formerly worn by the 
, . , y . ‘ ’ 
police ot the gwardes Tf wmcaises, WHO be 


came very popular in 1789. On 


one of] 


these caps may be seen the traces of 


stitches showing where that detested 


em 
blem. a crown, Was pie ke d out when the 
cap was promoted to the honor of coy 


ering a Republican head.  S\ 


mbolism IS 
every where Those who witnessed the 
Commune of 1871 will remember what 
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ve 


ween ee ae 


SA MEN s HE ¢ 
in efllorescence of gwold-lace and embroid 
ery and epa ilets covered the garments of 
the citizen officials of Paris So it was at 
the time of the great Revolution, and in 
the show-cases of the Carnavalet Museum 

e see hundreds and hundreds of Repub 


signia, of representatives of the 


functionaries p iblie officers, con 


; 


querors ¢ f the Bastile medals and Seals, 


sets of coat buttons where Marat, Louis 
XVI Lafayette, Franklin, the Phry 
rian cap, the leve l, ete., form the orna 
nentation green epaulets and red epau 
iet rold-laced hats, tiger-skin helmets, 
eockades, tlags of the different distric 
companies of the National Guard, each of 


ich had a distinet Republican uniform ; 
Revolution 
cold 


tne Wal 


, 
n the bookK-bindiIngs beat 


ary emblems stamped in on their 


oroceo sides V hile steoats of 
1) ! 7 


irdent patriots were radiant with em 


! ; 
flowers in 


] + 
ermingled with 


liberty The 


broidery of 


ie emblems of very furni 


ire was adorned with emblematic cary 


1 particularly the so-called ** marriage 
Which the young Repub 
of 


these huge oak cupboards exist in the mu 


cupboards in 


ican wife stored her linen several 


seum Our illustration shows the upper 
panelof one of the doors of the tinest of the 


Carnavalet cupboards. On one panel is 


carved in a low relief a group represent- 
ie three estates swearing the Federa 
tive pact at Versa Lies 5 
capture of the Bastile, with the inscription 


Lo Ss X\ | banderole 


la Bastille en 1789 This cup 


ing t 


¢ 


on the other, the 


charming 


board is surmounted by a Roman eagle 
ovel i trophy composed ot a crosier, a 
sword, a spade, and a Phrygian cap, be 
ne the emblems of the three estates of 

( clerg the nobility, and the tiers 
ctat The wall-paper and the curtain 





chintzes were likewise made patriotically 
eloquent by 


means of their emblematic 


patterns Several specimens may be seen 
In the museum, On some there are sim 
ply the usual emblems of freedom and 


find the ** glorifi 
cation of Louis XV I., father of the Freneh 
and King of 


equality ; on others we 
a free people,” 
1791; 


Kederation 


apropos of the 
the 
pair 
of printed cotton window-curtains is dee 


new constitution ol on others 


fetes of the A curious 
orated with colored medallions represent 
ing Hoche receiving the submission of the 
u Vendée; Italy 
to the Dire« tory in presence of Bonaparte ; 
the 


celving the submission of the provinces ; 


peasants ol L: submitting 


Republ wearing the red cap, re 


Bonaparte, crowned by Victory, distrib 


uting tricolor sashes to the Egyptian 
pashas. 

In all the symbolism and theatrical 
mise en scene of the Republic the painter 


David He 


was the designer of the symbolic funer 


played an important role. 


al processions, of the great Republican 
fétes and mummeries, of the costumes 
and official arms, such as the sabre of the 
members of the Convention, reproduced 
in our illustration, and of the official bust 
of Marat, all the 


municipal meeting-places, in the schools 


which was erected in 


and committee-rooms, after Charlotte Cor- 


day killed the People’s Friend in 1793. 
David's bust of Marat was reproduced by 
the white plas 
ter, and $000 of 


Italian image-bakers in 
at one time no less than 
them were visible in places of honor in 
Paris alone, together with busts of Mira 
beau, and sometimes of Benjamin Frank 
lin. 


painted, figures in the museum; the open 


One of these official busts, coarsely 


shirt shows the meagre breast of the 


patriot, ‘acrid, corrosive as the Spirit of 
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sloes and coppe ras” to quote the words 


of Ca yie and his brow Is DO ind round 
vith the traditional towel - turban In 


’ } ‘ . . . f > 
as the grand director of Re 


tay Fr 4 


ican ¢ t] painter ol he martyrs 
Marat and Le Pelletier, the master of cere 
ynies of the Panathenaie processions of 
unarchy, the fieree enemy of national 


French art, and the introducer of pseudo 
Greek and Roman style into the 


paint 


the f 


d uly ile 


ing, the sculpture and the 
7 


accessories Ol 


and curves and graceful caprices of the 
ecabinet-makers of Pompadour and Du 
Barry were banished: serpentine con 


tours and undulating protiles disappeared 


f lounges; the 


rom chairs and 
f Boule 
»f Gouthiere, and the g 
Law} 


Vv StLUpIad Caricat 


marquetry 
vs and garlands 


bronze bo 


the 


ay vignettes of 


‘e1NCe and Fragonard were replaced 


ives of the events of the 


} } 1 17 
such >have noticed on the wall 


and eurtains L. erly now con 


vriter in the 


f 


Journal de 


la Mode et Gout in 1790, 
has restored the antique and pure style, 
hich must not be confounded with the 
nie nt and Gothie taste And so the or- 


rament ad la mode hee: 


odel of the 


Bastil DY the citizen Pa LON the new 
orm of bed is a i Revolution,” ‘a 
la Federation ors nply "& ia patrie,’ 

th the posts formed of fasces crowned 
by the Phrygian cap, and reminding the 
citizen sleeper of the arch of triumph 
raised on the Champ de Mars on the mem 
orable aay of the féte of the Federation. 
The very door-plates must be patriotic: 
they may be bought ready-made ata shop 


in the Place de la Réunion, and they bear 
in red the civie inseription: ‘* Unité, indi 
visibilité de la République. Liberté, Ega- 
( Petites Af: 
Kvery citizen must 
ate 





lité, Fraternité ou la 
fiches, August, 1793 


have his name and civie pl 


mort 


Ol Lis door, 


2 PS Pe 
pe pF 
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his citizen’s card and certificate, his er 
dentials of patriotism, lis Re} loilean ac 
CeESSOTLOCS ot | kinds And St) 


a painter 
David continued to make French art cold 
and morose, mixing anwhil 


Thi 


polities so det ply, in fact, that on the 9t 


ivh 


‘David is a 


as ; 2 
Thermidor his t came to be accused 


and imprisoned 


Monster 


eried André Chenier; ** he must perish!” 
But his famous pictures of ** Brutus” and 

The Oath of the Horatii” won him am 
nesty, and the irony of fate allowed the 


painter of the apotheosis of Marat to live 
he might the 
of future 


that 
ordinary 


SO become painter 1hh 


coronations, the de 


ee eee 





SASH 


WORN 


sY GIRLS AT 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF VOLTAIRE. 








a 
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ARM-CHAIR IN WHICH VOLTAIRI 


signer of the throne of the first Emperor, 
and to the end of his days the perverter 
of French art into the paths of insipid 
limitation Hellenism Even the exquisite 
artists of Sevres lose their coquettish pret 
tiness under the influence of David, and 
their flowery caprices are replaced finally 
by cold white classical figures on a pale 
blue ground 


¢ 


for the wonderful operatico republican 


David, too, is responsible 


apotheosis of Voltaire when the philoso 
pher’s bones were removed in 1791 from 
their stolen grave in the Abbey of Scel 
lieres to a more glorious grave in the 
Church of Saint Géneviéve, then for the 
first time converted intoa Pantheon for the 
ereat men of the father-land,** Aux Grands 
Hommes la Patrie reconnaissante.” Mi 
rabeau was the first tenant, soon to be 
ejected, of the father-land’s Pantheon 
Then followed Voltaire, all Paris pro 
cessioning and perorating over his dust, 
and nymphs from the opera personating 
ingels and genti dressed after the Greek 
fashions, as recorded by Etruscan vases 
and Pompeiian wall-paintings. Here we 
have the sash of pale blue satin fringed 
with white which the ministering maid 
ens wore, and on the sash, printed in 
black, we see the chariot arriving at the 


Pantheon, followed 
by the epic, tragic, 
and lyric muses—a 
chariot drawn by 
snow-white steeds 
driven by goad 
sters in Classical 
costume, with tu 
nics and sandals 
and fillets and 
wheat-ears. At the 
ends of the sash are 
allegorical medal 
lions of Musie sing 
ing the praises of 
Voltaire, and = of 
Painting transmit 
ting his features to 
posterity Yet an 
other allegory, but 
conceived this time 
according to the 
traditionsof French 
sculptors of the 
eighteenthcentury, 
unhampered by the 
DIED teachings of David 
it is the plaster 
sketch of the mon 
ument which was to have been erected to 
the memory of Voltaire in the Pantheon. 
The author is Gois, who exhibited his pro 
ject at the Salon in 1793, and explained it 
by the inscription: 
‘De Vinnocence il fut le zélé défenseur, 
Du fanatisme affreux lardent persécuteur,” 


A dangerous honor, this burial in the 
Pantheon, full of unrest. After three 
years’ repose in its vaults Mirabeau was 
ejected by a decree of the Convention on 
a posthumous charge of treason, and no 
body knows where his remains now lie. 
Four months of honor were granted to 
Marat, and then, after the 9th Thermidor, 
the bones of the idol of the populace were 
by that same populace thrown into the 
cesspool of Montmartre. The remains of 
Le Pelletier de Saint-Fargeau and of Beau 
repaire, once honored with burial in the 
Pantheon, were likewise seattered to the 
winds; and later on, when Louis XVIII. 
restored the throne ,and the altar in 
France, the bones of Voltaire and of Rous 
seau were dragged from their Pantheon 
tombs, and no one knows where they were 
ignominiously flung. How short-lived is 
French enthusiasm, and how opinion does 
veer and whirl! Happily for the consola- 
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tion of the curious, the Carnavalet Muse 


um possesses the queer old arm chair in 
which Voltaire died at Paris in 1778, in the 
house of his friend the Man jus ae la Vil 


let } . r +} ] ? 1 
lette, at the corner of the Rue de Beauns 


und of the Quai Voltaire 


This old chair 


is covered with vellowish-green mottled 
velvet, and the book-rest and writing-desk 
ire lacquered with a pattern now undis 
tingulshabl It was bought for the mu 


seum at the sale of the Marg us de la Vil 
lette’s etfects at the Hotel Drouot in 1865 


and is beyond doubt a curious and pet 


fectly authentic relic 

During the Revolution this Marquis de 
. Villette was the author of a brilliant 
idea In 1789 France raised, as it were 
an altar to national bankruptey, and the 
people were seized with an epidemic ol 
patriotic offerings, dons patriotiques,’ 


f 


which were sent from all parts ot the coun 
try to the National Assembly 

One day the Marquis de la 
Villette brought all his own 
silver shoebuckles and all 
those of his household,thread 
ed onastring. The idea was 
taken up and spread like wild 
fire, and a statistician of the 
time calculated that the sil 
ver shoebuekles of the citi 
zen-soldiers of Paris alone 
would bring into the nation 
al treasury 600,000 livres, and 


the silver buckles of the whole 


French nation forty million 
livres. Henceforward, until 


the Muscadins and Madame 
Tallien revived luxury, every 
Frenchman sacrificed his sil 
ver shoebuckles, and wore 
brass buckles *‘ a la nation 

The *‘dons patriotiques” led 
the women of France to strip 
themselves of thetr jewels and 
diamonds and valuable or 
naments; silver candlesticks 
and silver plate were sent to 
the mint to be melted; the 
King gave his fine gold plate 
chiselled by Germain; the 
handles of the King’s table 


knives produced a nugget of 





281 mares of silver; nobles, ab 
bots, civil communities, seam- 
stresses, coffee-house keepers, 
fencing-masters, the actors of 
the Comédie Francaise, all of- 
fered their valuables on the al 
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re mode l of the Bastile earved 


S6 bonbon boxes, vases, inkstands, and 


ut of the stones of the 


models made o 
I Ss e out of the chal or the 
stile he made lockets and medals aes 
ed to rest o1 1 breasts oO Tree Wien 
In one of the Vliass cases near this model 
seea vtograph card signed bD Pa oO 
ite aentree ade itelier Ges Mmodeites 
la Bastille, 10 Juillet 1790 Palloy, Pa 
te pout i Vie Architeet Palloy sent 
irge model of the Bastile seulped in a 
one of the fortress to every town in 
ance The model in the Carnavalet 


{ 


iseuln Comes Trom Bordeaux, and ap 


pears to ha e suffered much from the zeal 
reactionary citizens, for the gratings of 
e Windows have been torn away and the 
aoor is Wanting However, there it stands, 
authentic model, and beside it on a 


one slab. likewise rescued fromthe ruins, 


engraved a ground-plan of the bulriding 


] 
I J ‘ ( 
I i J isd 
But ¢ ( Palloy, with all his zeal and 
lhist ellers, could not use up all the 
ones oO 1 se Bastile walls, forty eel 
Lhe ‘ ‘ use and one hundred and 
fortv feet oh The remainder of the 


ated materials were refashioned,and built 


nto the Bridge ot the Revolution men 
is now ealled the Bridge of Concord 
With this souvenir we must bring our 
unble to an end, without having been 
abie to Call attention to one-tenth of the 


riches of this curious and little-known mu 
seum We have, however, indicated its 


eneral plan and the nature of its contents 


ter the capture 


‘llers and agents all over the country 


sutiiciently to enable the student of the 
history of Paris to form some idea of the 


storehouse of documents he may find in 


Madame d > eV igne’s old home 


DARKNESS. 


to Eternity they 
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Yes, something won 
The harvest of our tears— 
Something unfading, plucked from fading years 
Something to blossom on beyond the sun, 


From Sorrow won. 


The agony, 
So hopeless now of balm 
Shall sleep at last, in light as pure and calm 
As that wherewith the stars look down oa thee 
Gethsemane. 

















A PINK VILLA. 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


I 
TES, of the three, I liked Pierre 
best,’ said Mrs. Churehill. 


‘Vet it vas hard to choose [have 
ved so long in Italy that I confess 
would have been a pl asure to see 

Eva at court: it’s a very pretty little 

court they have now at Rome, I as 

sure you, With that lovely Queen 

Margherita at the head The old 

Marchese is to resign his post this 

mouth, and the King has already 

Ss enitied his intention of giving it to 

(7lno Eva, as the Marchesa Lam 

verti, living in that ideal old Lam 

ert palace, you Know Eva, I flat 
ter myself, would have shone in 
her small way as brightly as Queen 

Margherita in hers. You may think 

[ am assuming a good deal, Philip 

But you have no idea how much 

pains has been taken with that 

child; she literally is fitted for a court or 
for any other high position. Yet at the 
same time she is very childlike lL have 
kept her so purposely; she has almost 
never been out of my sight. The Lam 
bertis are one of the best among the old 
Roman families, and there could not be a 
more striking proof of Gino’s devotion 
than his having persuaded his father to 
say (as he did to me two months ago) that 
he should be proud to welcome Eva ‘as 
she is, which meant that her very small 
dowry would not be considered an objec 
tion. As to Eva herself, of course the 

Lambertis, or any other family, would 

be proud to receive her,’ pursued Mrs. 

Churchill, with the quiet pride which in 

its unruffled serenity became her well. 

‘*But not to hesitate over her mere pit 

tance of a portion, that is very remarkable; 

for the marriage portion is considered a 

sacred point by all Italians; they are 
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brought up to respect it—as we respect 
the Constitution.” 

‘*It’s a ve ry pretty picture * answered 
Philip Dallas ‘the court and Queen Mar 
vherita, the handsome Gino and the old 
Lamberti palace But I'm a little bewil 
dered, Fanny; you speak OF it all so ap 
preciatively, yet Gino was certainly not the 
name you mentioned; Pierre, wasn't it?” 

"Yes, Pierre.” answered Mrs. Church- 
ill, laughing and sighing with 1 


i@ same 


breath. ‘‘ITvestrayed far. Butthetruth 
is, I did like Gino, and I wanted to tell 
you about him. No, Eva will not be the 
Marchesa Lamberti, and live in the old 
palace; IL have declined that offer. Well, 
then, the next was Thornton Stanley.” 

‘Thornton Stanley? Has he turned 
up here? I used to know him very well.” 

‘*T thought perhaps you might.” 

‘*He is a capital fellow—when he can 
forget his first editions.” 


ae 


{ 
bg 
- 








~~ 
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Mrs. Churchill folded her arms, placing 
ne hand on each elbow, and slightly hug 
cing herself ‘He has forgotten them 
more than once in this house,” she said, 
mphantly 
He is not only a ipital fellow, but he 
has a large fortune—ten times as large, I 
venture to say, as your Lambertis have 
I know that But 
But vou prefer an old palace lam 
afraid Stanley could not build Evaan old 
castle Couldn't you manage to jog on 
half a dozen new ones ?” 
The trouble with Thornton Stanley 


was his own uncertainty,” said Fanny; 


ie Was not in the least firm about stay 


ing over here, though he pretended hie 
was I could see that he would be always 
roiling home More than that, I should 


1 


not be at all surprised if at the end of 
five vyears—three even he should have 
bought or built a house in New York, and 
settled down there forever.” 
And you don’t want that for your 
American daughter, renegade ?” 
Mrs. Churchill unfolded herarms. ‘‘No 
one can bea warmer American than I am, 


Philip—no one. During the war I nearly 


} 


cried my eyes out: have you forgotten 


that [ scraped lint; I wanted to go to 
the front as nurse—everything. What 
days they were! Welived then. Isome 


times think we have never lived since.” 

Dallas felt a little bored He was of 
the same age as Fanny Churchill; but 
the school-girl, whose feelings were al 
ready those of a woman, had had her na 
ture stirred to its depths by events which 
the lad had been too young to take se 
riously to heart His heart had never 
caught up with them, though, of course, 
his reason had 

‘Yes, 1 know you are flamingly patri 
otie,” he said ** All the same, you don't 
want Eva to live in Fiftieth Street 

‘In Fiftieth Street 

I chose the nameat random. In New 
York 
[ don’t see why you should be sar 

eastic,” said Fanny. ‘Of course I ex 
pect to go back myself some time; I could 
But Eva 
Eva is different; she has been brought 


not be content without that 


up over here entirely; she was only three 
when I came abroad It seems such a 
pity that all that should be wasted.” 
And why should it be wasted in 
Fiftieth Street ?” 
‘The very qualities that are admired 


here would be a drawback to her there,” 
replied Mrs. Churchill “A shy girl 
who cannot laugh and talk with every 
body, who has never been out alone a 
step in her life, where would she be in 
New York I ask you that. While 
here, as you see, before she is eigh 
teen 
Isn't the poor child eighteen vet 

Why in the world do you want to marry 
her to any one for tive years more at 
least 

Mrs. Churchill threw up her pretty 
hands ‘How little you have learned 
about some thing's, Philip In spite of your 
winters on the Nile and your Scotch 
shooting-box! | suppose it is because 
you have had no daughters to consider.” 

* Daughters ?—I should think not! 
was Dallas’s mental exclamation. Fan 
ny, then, with all her sense, was going 
to make that same old mistake of suppos 
ing that a bachelor of thirty-seven and a 
mother of thirty seven were of the same 
age. 

‘Why, it’s infinitely better in every 
way that a nice girl like Eva should be 
married as soon as possible after her 
school-books are closed, Philip,” Mrs 
Churehill went on; ‘for then, don’t you 
see, she can enter society—which is al 
ways so dangerous—safely; well protect 
ed, and yet quite at libe rty as well I 
mean, of course, in ease she has a good 
husband. That is the mother’s business, 
the mother’s responsibility, and I think a 
mother who does not give her heart to it, 
her whole soul and energy, and choose 
well—I think such a mother an infamous 


woman. In this case I am sure I have 
chosen well; I am sure Eva will be hap 
py with Pierre de Verneuil. © They have 


the same ideas; they have congenial 
tastes, both being fond of musie and art. 
And Pierre is a very lovable fellow: you 
will think so yourself when you see him.” 

‘* And you say she likes him ?” 

‘Very much. Ishould not have gone 
on with it, of course, if there had been any 
dislike. They are not formally betrothed 
as yet; that is to come soon; but the old 
Count (Pierre’s father) has been to see 
me, and everything is virtually arranged 

a delightful man, the old Count. They 
are to make handsome settlements; not 
only are they rich, but they are not in the 
least narrow—as even the best Italians 
are, 1 am sorry to say. The Verneuils 


are cosmopolitans; they have been every- 
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where: their estate is near Brussels, but 


they spend most of their time in Paris. 


tie 
In addition, both father and 


They will never Eva down in any 


small way. 
son are extremely nice to Me 
“Ah!” 
* So: 


said Dallas, approvingly 


they have the French 


ibout mothers; you know that in France 
ie mother is and remains the most im 
portant person in the family As she 
said this, Mrs. Churchill unconsciously 
lifted herself and threw back her shoul 
ders. Ordinarily the line from the knot 


of her hair behind to her waist was long 


ind somewhat convex, while correspond 


neiv the distance betwee i her chin and 


ier belt in front was surprisingly short; 


she was a plump woman, and she had 
the : 


certain beguiling steel board, which leads 


f 


fallen into habit of leaning 


Upon a 


a happy existence in wrappings of white 
kid and pe rfumed lace. 
‘*Not 


separate 


to 


went on, still 


only will they never wish 


from Eva,” she 
‘but 


their 


me 


abnormally erect, such a thought 


would never enter minds: they 
think it an honor and a pleasure to have 
me With them; the old Count assured me 
of it in those 

* And 
gvian success,” 


* Yes But 


have tried to consider everything; 


very words.” 


now we have the secret of the 


Be 


said Dallas 





[ have not been selfish; I 
I have 
investigated carefully. If you will stay 
half 


¢ 


for yourself; and then I know that you 


an hour longer you can see Pierre 


will agree with me.” 

In less than half an hour the Belgian ap 
slender, handsome young man 
of twenty-two, with 


peared—a 


an ease of manner 
and grace in movement which no Ameri 
With all 
of 


man of the world, there was such a charm 


can of that age ever had. his 


grace, however, and his air being a 
ing expression of kindliness and purity 
in his still boyish eyes that any mother, 
with her young daughter's happiness at 
heart, might have been pardoned for coy 
Dallas 
‘You have 
said to Fanny, when 
** the 


eting him as a son-in-law This 
immediately comprehended. 


he 


they were left for a moment alone 


chosen well,” 
boy's a jewel.” 

Before the arrival of Pierre, Eva Church 
ill, followed by her governess, had come 
the 
Eva's daily lessons were at an end, save 
that Mile. Legrand 
was retained as a useful companion 


out to join her mother on terrace ; 


the music went on: 
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Following Pierre 


on Visitors ap 
peared not together; o1 isan English 
man of fifty, small, meagre, plain in face 
the other an American, somewhat voun 
er, a short, ruddy man, dressed ike in 
Engelishman Mrs. ( ( in trlioned 
their names to Da Mr. Gordon 
Gray Mr. Fergus 


1 
[t soon appeared that Mr. Gordon-Gray 


and Mr. Ferguson were in the habit of 
looking in every afternoon, at about that 
hour, for a cup of te Da i ho 
hated tea, leaned back in his chair and 
watched the seene, watched Fant espe 


cially, with the amused eyes ota conten 
porary who remembers a a tere past 
Fanny was looking dimpled ina oung 
her tea was excellent, her tea-service elab 
orate (there was a samovar); her daug 

ter was docile, her future son-in-law a 
Count and a pearl; in addition, her ter 
race was an enchanting place for loun 


pink-faced 


I 


ging, attached as it was to a 


villa that overlooked the sea. 


Nor were the re Wanting other soft 
pleasures ‘Dear Mrs. Murray-Church 
ill, how delicious is this nest of yours! 


said the Englishman, with quiet ardor; ‘*] 


never come here without admiring it 


Fanny answered him in a steady voice, 


though there was a certain flatness in its 


iS 


tone: ** Yes, it’s very pretty indeed Her 
face was red; she knew that Dallas was 
laughing; she would not look in his di 


rection. Dallas, however, had taken him 
self off to the parapet, where he could have 
Mrs 


Murray-Churchill as a matter of course in 


his laugh out at ease: to be called 


that way—what joy for Fanny! 

Mark 
little 
unearthed 


Eva was listening to the busy 


Ferguson; he Was Showing her a 


silver statuette which he had 


that morning in Naples In a dusty out 


of-the-way shop, if you will believe it, 


where there was nothing else but rubbish 


se 


literally nothing. From the chasing | 


am inclined to think it’s fifteenth century 


But you will need glasses to see it well; 
I can lend you a pair of mine.’ 
**T can see it perfectly thanks,” said 


Eva. ‘Re very pretty, 
*Prettv. Miss Churchill 
Ke reuson protested 


I suppose.’ 
Surely it’s a 
miracle!” 
the mo 
Eva did 
she was looking vague 
but he 


came over to see for himse lf the miracle, 


Pierre. who was sitting near 


ther, glanced across and smiled 
not smile in reply 
when 


ly at the blackened silver; 


then she smiled very pleasantly. 
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Pierre is evid deeply in love: he 
{ no pains to conceal it t durin 
t © hours he s it there he made no 
fort to lure the y ! irl into e draw 
om, or ¢ hn as ! iS the parapet 
a is very ‘ bred \t present he 
d beside her at weside Mark Fergu 
i i ta ed about the statuette "a 
ns to me old Vienna he said 
Signor Bartalama announced Ang 
Mrs. ¢ irchill’s man-servant, appear 
ing at the long window of the drawing 
room hich served as one of the terrace 
doors; he held the lace curtains apart 
eagerly th the smiling Italian wel 
r rie 
Fanny had looked up, puzzled But 
en her eves fe ipon the ire emer 
ging trom thie lag she recognized it in 
stantly Horace Bartholome Now 
trom What quarter of the heavens do you 
( »7 S Livyie 
mm) id \ Ll ¢ Li he iven,.’ said the 
ne comer, as she gave him her hand 
Bu rom heaven indeed this time, Mrs 
( rr I—I savy so emphatically from 
our own great erand Country vith th 
permission of the present company be it 
spoken And he bowed slightly to 1 
Knglishman and Pierre, his diserimina 
ti) riance meiud even thie Little 
Krench governess, who smiled (though 
non-comprehendingly) in reply May 


Ll present to vou u¢ 


ompatriot Mrs. Chureh 


il he went on | have taken the 


liberty bringing him without 


pet 


di iwihy 


walting 


fact, 


for formal mission: he is, in 


His 


are small and puny; 


Ink 


your root how ereaen 


Liais, however they 


consist entirely of the one item—that I 
like him.” 

That will do perfectly,” said Fanny, 
smiling 
went back to the window 
‘Come,’ he 


**Mrs. Church 
let me present to you Mr. David Rod.” 


Bartholomew 
and the e 


parted irtains 


said. A tall man appeared 


ill, 

Mrs. Churehill was gracious to the 
stranger; she offered him a chair near 
hers, which he accepted; a cup of tea, 
which he deelined:; and the usual small 
questions of a first meeting, which only 
very original minds are bold enough to 
jump over The stranger answered the 
questions promptly; he was evidently not 


original, 


He had arrived two days be 


fore: this was his first visit to Italy: the 


Bay of Naples was beautiful; he had not 


been up Vesuvius; he had not visited 
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Pompe he was not afraid of fever; and 
had met Horace Bartholomew in Flor 


are beginning to go a 


orida,”’ remarked Fanny 


1 don't go there; I live there,” Rod 


answe red 


(She brought 


forward the only names she knew. “a 


Lug 


Indeed! in what part 


istine, perhaps? Or Tallahassee 2” 
No; I live 
Punta 


** How Spanish that is! 


on the southern coast; at 


Palmas.” 
Perhaps you 
have one of those old Spanish planta 


tions She had now exhausted all her 


knowledge of the State save a vague mem 


** Where 
in the 


ory of her school geography 
** They 

They are shal 
But the 


‘anger could hardly live in such a place 


are the Everg ides are 


southern part of Florida 


low lakes filled with trees.’ 


iS that 


No,” answered Rod; my plantation 
isn’t old and it isn’t Spanish; it’s a farm, 
and qu te new lam over he re now to 
eet hands for it.” 

Hands 

Yes, laborers Italians. They work 
very well in Florida.” 

Eva and Mademoiselle Legrand had 
turned with Pierre to look at the magnifi 
cent sunset. Did you receive the flow 
ers L sent this morning said Pierre 
bending his head so that if Eva should 


glance up when she answered, he should 
be able to look into het eves 
Yes; 
giving the hoped-for glance 
‘Vet they not 
room, 
‘**You noticed that ?” 
* They 


they were beautiful,” said Eva, 


. ; } ] ; 
are In the drawing 


she said, smiling 


are in the music-room; Mademoi 


selle put them there.” 


‘They are the flowers for Mozart, are 
they not said Mademoiselle—** helio 
trope and white lilies; and we have been 
studying Mozart this morning. The 
drawing-room, as you know, Monsieur 


le Comte, 


s always full of roses.” 

‘**And how do you come on with Mo 
zart 7” asked Pierre. 

** As 


very well, | Ss ippose.’ 


usual,” answered Eva. ‘Not 

Mademoiselle twisted her handkerchief 
round her fingers 
fond of 


pupil, w 


She was passionately 


music; it seemed to her that her 


ho played accurately, was not. 


Pierre also was fond of music, and played 


With taste. 


He had not perceived Eva’s 
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ON THE WAY 


coldness in this respect simply because 
he saw no fault in her 
[ want to make up a party for the 
Deserto he went on, ‘‘to lunch there. 
Do you think Madame Churchill will con 
sent J 

Probably,” said Eva 

I hope she will Kor when we are 
abroad together under the open SKY, 
then it sometimes happens that I ean stay 
monger by your side.”’ 

‘Yes; we never have very long talks, 
do we remarked Eva, refle ctively 

Do vou desire them?” said Pierre, 


vith ardor ‘Ah, if you could know 


how I do! With me it is one long 


thirst Say that you share the feeiing, 


even if only a little; give me that plea 


No.” said Eva, laughing, *‘I don't 
share it at all Because, if we should 
have longer talks, you would find out 
too clearly that Lam not clever.” 

‘Not clever!” said Pierre, with all his 


O THE DESERTO 


heart in his eyes. Then, with his unfail- 
ng politeness, he included Mademoiselle. 
‘She is clever, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘She is good,” answered Mademoiselle, 
gravely. ** Her heart has a depth—but a 
depth!” 

**T shall fill it all,” murmured Pierre to 
Eva. “It is not that I myself am any 
thing, but my love is so great, so vast; it 
holds you as the sea holds Capri. Some 
time—some time, you must let me try to 
tell you!” 

Eva glanced alt him. Her eyes had 
for the moment a vague expression of 


curiosity. 

This little conversation had been car 
ried on in French; Mademoiselle spoke 
no English, and Pierre would have been 
incapable of the rudeness of excluding 
her by means of a foreign tongue. 


I]. 


The pink villa was indeed a delicious 
nest, to use the Englishman's phrase. It 


ots. os 
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crowned one of the perpe ndicular cliffs 
f Sorrento, its rosy facade overlooking 
what 1S perhaps the most beautiful ex 
panse of water in the world—the Bay of 
N ple s, The broad terrace stretched from 
the drawing-room windows to the verge 
of the precipice; leaning against its strong 
stone parapet, with one’s elbows comfort 
ibly supported on the flat top (which 
Ss ipported also several battered goddesses 
of marble), enjoying the shade of a lem 
on-tree set in a great vase of tawny terra 
cotta leaning thus, one could let ones 
idle gaze drop straight down into the deep 
blue water below, or turn it to the white 
ne of Naples opposite, shining under 
eastled heights, to Vesuvius with its 
plume of smoke, or to beautiful dark 
[schia rising from the waves in the west, 
cuarding the entrance to the sea On 
each side, close at hand, the cliffs of Sor 
rento stretched away, tipped with their 
villas with their crowded orange and 
lemon vrroves. Each villa had Its private 
stairway leading to the beach below 


strange dark passages, for tl 


most part 


eut in the solid rock, winding down close 


to the face of the cliff, so that every now 
and then a little rock-window ean let in a 


1 } 


gleam of light to keep up the spirits of 


those who are descending For eve yone 
does descend: to sit and read among the 
rocks: to bathe from the bathine-house 
on the fringe of beach: to embark for a 
row to the grottoes or a sail to Capri 

The afternoon which followed the first 
visit of Philip Dal 
las to the pink villa 
found him there a 
second time; again 
he was on the ter 
race with Fanny 
The plunging sea 
birds of the ter 
race’s mosaic floor 
were partially cov 
ered by a large Per 
sian rug,and it was 
upon this rich sur 
face that the easy 
chairs were as- 
sembled, and also 
the low tea-table, 
which was of acon 
struction so solid 
that no one could 
possibly knock it 
over. <A keen ob 
server had once 
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said that that table was in st 1 sufl 
eient idication that Fanny's house w iS 
furnished to attract masculine, not femi 
hine, Visitors (a remark Which w is perfect 


ly true 
You are the sun of a syste 


culine planets, Fanny 


ter long vears, that is how I find vou 

Oh, Philip we who live so quiet 

“So 1s the sun quiet, | suppose; | ive 
never heard that he howled Mr. Gor 
don-Gray, Mark Ferguson, Pierre de Ver 
neuil, Horace Bartholomew iInknown 
Americans Do they come to see Eva or 
you? 

They come to see the vir is vou do 
to sit in the shade and talk I vive very 
good dinners too,’ Fanny added isim 


plicits 

**O romance! good dinners on. the Bay 
of Naples!” 

Well you may laugh Dub nothing 
draws men of a certain agve—of a certain 
kind, I mean: the most satisfactory men 
in short—nothing draws them so surely 
as a good dinner delicately served in 
nounced Fanny, with decision Ple: 
vo and ring for the tea 


‘I don’t wonder that they 


about you remarked Dallas as he came 
back, his eves turning from thi ‘ to 
his hostess in her easv-chait Your 
villa Is admira le. and vou pursell is 


you sit there, are the personification of 


comfort, the personitication, too, of gen 
tie, sweet, undemonstrative affectionate 
ness Do you know that, 


Fanny 
Fanny Vilh avery pink 
blush, busied herself in ar 


ranging the table for the 


COMmMMme Cups 





AT THE DESERTO 


i 
' 





Seer? 
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Da is smiled inwardly She thinks 
I love with her because I said that 
iffectionateness he thought Oh 

i y of women 
\t mnen Eva came out, and 
2) sent ippeared Mr Crordon-Gray and 
Mii Kerguson \ little later came 
HT ce Bartholomew The tea had been 
Kva handed the cups Dallas, 
) it her, was again struck by some 


n the manner and bearing of Fan 

daughter Or rather he was not 

tr cE DY it if Was an Impression that 

made itself felt by degrees, as it had done 

the day before—a slow discovery that the 
Ss unusual 

She was tall, dressed very simply in 

vhit Her thick smooth flaxen hair 

is braided in two long flat tresses be 


hind, which were doubled and gathered 


ip ith a ribbon, so that they only reach 
ed her shoulders This school-girl coif 
fure became her young face well. Yes, 
it was a very young face. Yet it was a 
serious face too. ‘*Our American girls 


are often serious, and when they are 
brought up under the foreign system it 
really makes them too quiet,” thought 
Dallas Eva had a pair of large gray 
eyes under dark lashes: these eyes were 
thoughtful; sometimes they were dull. 


Her smooth complexion was rather 


brown The oval of her face was per 
fect Though her dress was so childlike, 
her figure was womanly; the poise of her 


head was noble, her step light and free. 
Nothing could be more unlike the dim 
mother than was this tall, 


pled, smiling 


serious daughter who followed in her 


train Dallas tried to reeall Edward 
Churchill (Edward Murray Churchill), 
but could not; he had only seen him 
once ‘*He must have been an obstinate 
sort of fellow,” he said to himself. The 


idea had come to him suddenly from 
something in Eva's expression Yet it 
was a sweet expression; the curve of the 
lips Was sweel 

‘She isn’t such a very pretty virl, after 
he retlected, summing her up finally 
‘Fanny is a 
clever woman to have made it appear that 


berore he dismissed her 


she is 
\t this moment Eva, having finished 
her duties as cup-bearer, walked across 
the terrace and stood DY the parapet, out 

lined against the licht 
By Jove she’s beautiful!’ thought 


Dallas 


Fanny's father had not liked Edward 
Churchill; he had therefore left his mon 
ey tied up in such a way that neithe 
Churehill nor any children whom he 
might have should be much benefited by 
it; Fanny herself, though she had a com 
fortable income for life, could not dispose 
of it This accounted for the very small 
sum belonging to Eva: she had only the 
few hundreds that came to her from her 
father 

But she had been brought up as though 
she had many thousands; studiedly quiet 


aS 


as her life had been, studiedly simple 
her attire always was, in every other re 

spect her existence had been arranged as 
though a large fortune certainly awaited 
her. This had been the mother’s idea; she 
had been sure from the beginning that a 
large fortune did await her daughter. It 
now appeared that she had been right. 

‘I don’t know what you thought of 
me for bringing a fellow-countryman 
down upon you yesterday in that uncere 
monious way, Mrs. Churchill,” Bartholo 
mew was saying. ‘‘ But I wanted to do 
something for him—I met him at the top 
of your lane by accident; it was an im 
pulse ” 

“Oh, Pm sure—any friend of yours 
said Fanny, looking into the teapot. 

Bartholomew glanced round the little 
circle on the rug, with an expression of 
dry humor in his brown eyes. ‘* You 
didn’t any of you like him—lI see that,” he 
said 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘Well, he is rather a commonplace in 
dividual, isn’t he?” said Dallas, uneon 
sciously assuming the leadership of this 
purely feminine household. 

‘* 1 don’t know what you mean by com 
monplace; but yes, [ do, coming from 
you, Dallas. Rod has never been abroad 
in his life until now; and he’s a man 
with convictions.” 

**Oh, come, don’t take that tone,” said 
Mark Ferguson; ‘‘[ve got convictions 
too; I'm as obstinate about them as an 
Englishman.” 

‘What did your convictions tell you 
about Rod, then, may I ask?” pursued 
Bartholomew. 

‘I didn’t have much conversation 
with him, you may remember; I thought 
he had plenty of intelligence. His clothes 


were—were alittle peculiar, weren’tthey ?” 
‘* Made in Tampa, probably. And I’ve 
no doubt but that he took pains with 
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} ) ) ret I Orne Ba O v : 
\ Hetter The ¢ tive } S MIS ray " as« | 
tounp l In the ear adavs, and ¢ t 
| y pa too 1. chal 1 Sit is r l 
iS lie er Fant ‘*No no tea how : i 
s { ss ma t motion to aa L coat Loe i i 
then ul ¢ piall Yr nis ( ( I ( i bore l 
of po . little Fortuna ey could 
( D is o caught this smile on in that « e, and \ ) { 
( no, le ned from it unexpectedly for the « 
i re vas a close! hntima etween strug ( 
s hostess and Barthe yrrie than he had sma ) S tlie ( f 
suspected Bart omevy he thought brother ( 
contemptuously Gra spectacles ers vere dete bine to i 
out Then sudder recolleeting the chance il co \ oet 
creasing plumpness of | own person, aged tos » scho oO 
arew n his outstret d oS ind i [oriorn M li¢ 
determined, from t t instant, to walk where in G 0 LD ( | it 
R een miles a day forlorn, n t y 
Rod snows he to shoot, even important s } I . 
thou e doesn't unt iid Bartholo- no he is t ty ( ( oO 
m vddressil t Englishman L himsel h ind a part ‘ d 
) S nh Ones I ao 1 a mad ull this roe ! I ¢ rie 
WhO ( won ( e¢ \ po? an old Ve I l ! ) il] 
n t neatest s ora into su l » IN n 
ti sé ¢ sa piace With ca i dvancead n 
neanv said Da ev { 1 colon ne 
On t cont 1 to. it has beet d before d 
ra to Open t | has vo a ev i en \ 
ed im bD i e1g » Oo ( the enterprisil ya d and pa ( ( 
eas 1 terribie creatul ould have nave a Sa run ! ind oO School 
made an end of him houses alread one es, one for 
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‘ { tle II] 
) ] end of e week had been appoin 
prou 1€ 1 ed for Pierre’s excursion 
ning to The morning opened fair and warn 
1 the veiled blue that belongs to thi 
Live ro | of Na es, the soft hazy blue ch is 
o different om the dry glittering cleat 
! ness of e Kiviera 
ets, s on Fanny is mounted on adonkey: Eva 
Lie preferred to walk, and Mademoise ue xX 
ress for t ! n ter companied her Pierre had ineluded in 
ive CI1VI1l his im tation the usual afternoon assem 
blage at the villa—Dallas, Mark Ferguson, 
the J rn man Bartholomew, Gordon Gray, and Davic 
) Rod 
is ol out Kor Fam had, as Dallas expressed it 
Northern taken up” Rod; she had in 
t i | { ce to dinne The superfluous « ! Ss 
( ‘ ra ha oved Vallas, for of coun hod 
~ ‘ limsell iS nothing, less than notuaing 
f ortance the explanation must i1e in the fac 
Lo I s Horace art ylomew had Sugaested t 
1 yu iS Bartholomew was al Vays wrong-headed 
l Lire al vs picking up some perfectly impossi 
| x bleer ire, and ramming him dow eo 
) COUSIN ple Lhroats ne thought i vexatl 
IS¢ t ! mol Bartholomew was walking no ESL 
Fanny's donkey 
n es he preach in Mark Ferguson led the party, as i 
- | ind Frida moved slowly alone narrow paved 
| Fereu B road that winds in zigz: up the moun- 
ike money, tain Eva, Mademoiselle, Pierre, Dallas 
i < Chey hey and Rod Caliit hext. Fanny ana Bar 
tholomew were behind: and behind still, 
Oo Was the minister walking alone and meditatively, came 
one ‘David Gordon-Gray, who looked at life (save ! 
Ss ile e oulidn t the hunting) from the stand point of the 
\\ l vet, he’s no Italian Renaissance. Gordon-Gray kne 
says very lLittie at any a great deal about the Malatesta fam \ 
David s he does he had made a collection of Renaissance 
ised to make me_ cloak clasps; he had written an essay on 
oO much that fel the colors of the long hose worn in the 
every day of his life’ battling, leg-displaying days which had 
ivht othing of it aroused his admiration, aroused it rather 
singularly, since he himself was as far as 
re ou doing down possible trom having been quaill ed by . 
ing vourself sick, if I nature to shine in such vigorous society. 
“ruson Pierre went back to give some direc 
Wi Tor the hunting of tions to one of the men in the rear of their 
does one go to such a small procession. 
When he returned, ‘*So the bears some 
ibout that, if vou don't times get among the canes? Eva was 
riis nan, interested Saving 
But then, how very convenient,” said 
nts us all to goto Pierre; * for they can take the canes and 
iv soon said Fanny: chastise them punet ally.” He spoke in 
We shall be sure to en his eareful English 
lil’s parties are always ‘They're sugar-canes,”’ said Rod 
‘It’s his plantation we are talking 
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wwout said Eva Once it 
tary post, he says. Perhaps 
ctly said Da s, [ro behind 
the same massive frowning stone walls 
Lhnere were fou one-story wooden 
rracks once said Rod tewashed 
le in the centr There’s nothing 
l Chine we v¢ taken the 
rds for our mill 
ee the cve men, good TolkK called 
out Gordon-Gray 
On asmall plateau ne v,a thousand 
‘ umen, white and pink, had lifted their 
vs as if to flv away Otf went Pierre 
to get them fo | i 
Have you ever s n bears in the 
‘ ourself pursued Eva 
I’ve seen them in ma places besides 
es ils el d Rod cr} 1 
I too have seen bears went on 
\t Berne ou Kno 
The Punta Palmas b s are quite the 
commen db S a en 1 
t Mr. Rod comin iev sit up on their 
lind legs politel And hi ws them 
ipples 
hey vont ro there, 
said illy Onlv oranges 
¢ t Sf " oO vour 
f own hands pursued 


Tipp and I 

‘Mr. Tipp is perhaps your partner 
said Dallas 

‘Yes; Jim Tipp 
name of the firm.” 


Tipp and Rod,” repeated Dall: 


Tipp and Rod is the 


y las 
slowly Then with quick utterance, as 
if trying it, ‘* Tippandrod.” 

Pierre was now returning with his 


flowers As he joined them, round the 
corner of their zigzag, from a pasture 


¢ 





vwbove came a troop « ponies that had 


scaped from their driver, and were gal 
pine down to Sorrento: two 


and two 
they came rushing on, too rapidly to 


side 


stop, and everybody pre ssed to one id 


O give them room to pass on the narrow 


Pierre jumped up on the low st 


I stone 


wall and extended his hand 


LO Eva 
**Come!” he said, hastily 
Rod put out his arm and pushed eacl 


IDLY 


Outside pony, as he passed Eva, forcil 
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S4i 
thi 
against his 1} | ) side : 
‘hh 
piace Spire s f oe 
her, and » me : 
cause i = id ( " 
t 
Pie ? nl ‘ % 
M idle | 


oe 


mu eC O Pass R | 
ed wnds rded t ( ‘ ; 
seen to ad br ) 
stun \\ t erub 
or the 1 a 
a street in London,” said Piet ; 
do \ mus 
coat, | ! 
Eneli 
He pres s flowe 
Ma nired t n 
ou wiv re ; . 
then othe. ( 
sen rie i hey f i « ‘ 
she p oved ha | 
LPihi SULT ! , t 1 al in 
vestur ) unt ice at | 
hand, and thet lont the 
The D ough disestablished 
dismantl f nat anotle rit 
tery vy i . ‘ ing C m 
still a Ss: the bi 1 - robe 
brethren hac Pierre's servant in a 
ran ( ) e | l \ ( 
comma st | ©) il ot the se 
both » thre rth and t sou of the ' 
sorrento penis th 4 Ing al 
its point too fair to be real—like s : 
in a dream ) 
O f 


said Mark Ferguson. No one 








knew what i 

he meant; he did not know himself I h 
was a poetical inspiration so he said 

The lunch was delicate, exquisite; « 
erything save the coffee Vlhich the 
monks wished to provid - cotter pis 
bread, and grapes which were half 1 i 
sins was the monks’ idea of a lunch) had é 
been sent up from Sorrento Dallas } 
who was seated besicd Fanny rave ner a f 
congratulatory nod 4 

‘Yes, all Pierre does is we done ‘ 
she answered, in a low tone, unabl t ’ : 


rift i) 
deny herself this expression of maternal 
content 


Pierre was certain a charming host 


| 
He gave them a toast: he ve tl two i] 
he gave them a song he had a tenor 


yoice 


hich had been admirably culti 
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; 
( 
l 
1} 
ec 
te 
( 


iurehbill LXIOUSIYN But in. the pre 
ence of the mistress of the villa, Rod 
lid at last lift his long length from the 
Vail 

This seemed, however, to be be« ise hi 
supposed they were about to leay Lhe 
grove. **Is the walk over?” he said 
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Ly over the He iped riage mile hneiad 
) { S rls nd gave ineffectual l ‘ 
ips i 5 wdit lll Lie rol Spat 
d tu ng up h is Dallas « ed it 
bbiu e remarked, medita ely \ 
. ( c 1 i in that dairec ) na 

is per ed that the djec ve ae 
ribed e hue of Mademoiselle’s bird 





ean S 
Kor Lirie said Kay ny 
But D is continued his observations 
Do lool cross,’ he said, after a ( 
it’s too ny The French woman evi 
ntly thinks that Rod should rise, or els« 
iat | 1 Should be seated also But her 
panton ne passes unheeded neither Eva 
mv the ckWoodsman 1s conscious of her 
sten 
Eva is so fond of standing,” explain 
1 Fam 1 often say to he Do s 
wh, ¢ ( tires me to set you But 
iis n er tire 
Pierre ho had a spray of orange buds 
his ( pressed it to his S a 
ived 1 erceplibly§ te ur Lis D 
trothed In everything she is perfect 
rfect,” he murmured to thi ( 





. | 
Rod doesn’t in the least mean to be 
1d began Bartholome 
Oh, de Lexp nt t importatio ol | 
yours att s lat aay i} rposec dal S 
shot nece ury He l iccUusto ito 
tting on ces probably he t ! to 
e ¢ 1 Ol th neing-schoo 
This made Fanny wey Ko Ss lo 
rin schools, there had been Line i 
mote 1 rie i ne ro ana 1) Ss 1 
~) a nied in ar er to Pierre 
nurmured rapture; she now took his ar 
fo pur h D S ie turned het 
ym het unp e Teet in their dei ( 
<id boots—toward the still seated Rod 
ti h tention Of asking | th tor the 
4 o dinne This ‘ 1 not 
mily ¢ isperatle Jallas,butl ould east " 
B rtholomew at the same SLYOKE Two 
yirds etic 


Pierre looked at Eva adoringly He 


gave her the spray of 


orange buds. 














n to apologize. 





Fanny's ighter entered 
11ICIL Silt read wilh her 
! Ss ba yvhood I ‘ motvhel 
] ; 
nail e-cu i i couch 
Sle ier own e coulda 
Wh SS able it V moment 
} 
1i¢ Hana Lt touc her 
1 
In thie aressing-room nea} 
she spoke Dovo nt 


nepal occupation WAS the 


e dressing-room,”’ answered Fanny, nod 


id toward the ope hn aoor 


to see you alone imma, 

I want d to t you that 
marry Pierre 

who had sunk into an easy 


a 
— 


vordas spratl 
(re you 1 


{ 


easbl, Damas I 


looke il | ran MASI 

ul not il, WI th 
only told ou im that | 
mar 4 es i e) to me 
sO quiet t ul ny began at 

ri that she S n earnest 

you Know you ke Pierre. 
vid meso yourst 

ke him no 

he done—poor Pierre He 

apolo f uu may be sure 

’ . : 

lone nothin; | don’t want 


is I who have changed 


man, and s 
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() s vou » } e « ! | ‘ 
Fant } 
Ye ill I 
{om na a n m1 
yu \ re tire r Pier 
lt S l 1 t as 
ri SO ¢ 7) | S ) oO 
i eI l Ss ) Va 
porre » \nd i \ \ 
’ i you Ky LOl ‘S 
hh hie ya vi 
ns } 
Fanny 1 dat nent Did you 
G 0 ( ! Is Sala 
ch Eva's 
No 
Thornto ! 
yi no 
LD ( explain ft t to 


L ¢ dent 1 d to \ lt i 
morning It came ove ne s len 
that I could not poss \ ! him 
Now or a year from no Neve She 
spoke trang \ she even seemed in 
erent But Lills Olle de sion Was 


i Was silent 

\nd everythn sari ed 

. still said no she looked 
il the room ! ul ! iLttention 
imouch s did tL con ! 


Ot cours I Lanswe l Lnd then 
ent a \ 
: 
Fanny immediate] ( l, and 
f | } 1 v 
1 1 Made 1S ( i emol 
ie Knew no pout 1 mene was 
, — 
rwheimeada ry md a nay 
ie greatly admired Piert ( n mo 
} , p 
vimired 1 old 4 in nom sh 
yu iL the most aistingu ied Of men 
’ +} t} — ++] = 
Fanny dismissed the att Lie Wo 


W hile she was 


He is as he always is. thinking, Eva re-entered 
‘‘Mamma, | forgot to say that I should 





ars 


se > 
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it tone re 
‘ Have vou no con 
; : a . this 
‘ Cornvs, » 7 ‘ } 
| a ( i tiie \ \ { 
\\ na ‘ aon + ) ; 
, 
I 
) . ( fan ter 
{ 0 \i ( Ver f 
e 4 I _ ! co 
I . r oO, al ren " 
should ¢ 
( i Tl 1) — € 
I ive » Issue the s 
1 i c iS i 
‘ oO} e it mrt « rice | 
hel it bes to send 
e boy 
x P re not derstand 
He ¢ ( ‘ nd o i ' 
( i, ho ! ¢ 1d 
( | ) | offended his 
I aut surelVv you ne you 
S t ~ riy ‘ e added, Cla ) 
l ' uric DeSeCE’ ney 
i S i ! s Treak explained § the 
motive ryiie sO) Oun?g Vou KnO 
{ t il Is the very reason I 
tho t it was only older women who 
Sa it they wish to do in that decided 
\ o have freaks, as you eall it 
said the Belgian, his voice for a moment 
much oider, more like the voice ot a man 
who is spent half his life in Paris 
This was so true that Fanny was driven 
to a defence that scares anvthing elise 
ould have made her us¢ Eva is dif 
ent from t vounge girls here,’ she 
d You must not forget that she is 
Lil Thiet { ill 
\t last Pierre went away: he had tried 
to bear himself as a gentleman should 
mit Lhe vhole atfair was a mystery to 
" h and he was very unhappy. He went 
{ ir as Rome, and there he waited, writ 
; ing to Fanny an anxious letter almost 
ey ‘ 
: 
: 
> 





I) the mean while life at the y 
went « ‘ vere many excursions 
Fam t t was that Eva would mis 
Pier ‘ init) ( il I Lies¢ expedit ons th 
it o time for Pierre had always a 
ranged thie und he had enjoyed the 
> t t itl = Ly spirits ill 
nis wa a made ali the party oa 
Eva ‘ seemed vet happy, a 
t mother could not help beine 
ouched » see ho light-hearted her se 
rLOUS « {had become, now that she is 
r ( And ve ho S t tlh 
Ve el rere nd oO ple sant Lhoug 

un} \ e end of two we s ther 
ere s ! Signs OF the MmIssing On 
whieh she 1 counted Ne) thought 
that she ould t the effect o rief] 
mentiol the banished man | eal 
from Pierre Limost every ( \ po l r 
O i in Rom«e 

\W ( es ¢ sta in Re hh 
Eva \\ doesn t he return hon 

| S yy I qaoesn ft lit to cro ) 
fara swered Fann vacuely 

k'a Vv fron ! Home should 
i iVS ve thie rst place responded t 
youn mio { OF course you |! 
told | mamma, that Is never { 
his ‘ Lit is foreve) And s 
turned l ray eves to rd er mi 
or the st time it . shade of sus 
Clon in thie 

Neve! ong word, ] 

) mamma! The ¢ ‘ose | 
shall write to him myself, the: 

How vou speak! Do you sh to 
disobey me, mv own little eirl] 2” 

**No it it is so dishonest; it is i 
lie.” 


My dear, trust your mother You 
have changed once, you may Chal e 
again.’ 


‘Not about this, mamma. Will you 


please write this very hour, and make an 
end of it 


‘You are hard, Eva You do not 
think of poor Pierre at ” 


I ail 
‘**No, I do not think of Pierre.” 


And is there any one else you think 


of? [I must ask vou that once more,” 
said Fanny, drawing her daughter down 
beside her caressingly, Her thoughts 
could not help turning again toward Gino, 
and in her supreme love for her child 


she now 


accomplished the mental somer 
set of believing that on the whole she 
preferred the young Italian to all the lib 
erty, all the personal consideration foi 
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herself, which had been embodied in the 


name of Verneuil 


In Rome! 
Eva made a gesture of denial tha 
riy contemptuous. 

Fanny’s mind flew wildly from Bar 
lomew to Dallas, from Ferguson to 


Eva had no aequai 





(a4 rdon-Gray 
save those which were her mother’s also 
It is David Rod,” Eva went on, in the 
same low tone. Then, with sudden exal 
ition, her « yes cleaming, *° l have never 
seen any one like him.” 


It was a shock so unexpected that Mrs. 


Churehill drew her breath under it audi 
vy, as one does under an actual blow. 
But instantly she rallied. She said to 
erself that she had got a romantic idealist 
for a daughter that was all She had 
not susp ected it she had tho iwtiit of Eva 


1 love ly child who would deve op 1nto 


she herself had been. Fanny, though 
+ } 


ir-seeing and intelligent, had not been en 


dowed with imagination. But now that 


Siie did realize it, she should KnOW how to 
deal with it. \ disposition like that, full 
it visionary fancies, was not so uncom 
non aS some people $s ipposed Horace 


Bartholomew should take the Floridian 


iV out ol Eva's sis l bore ve 


and the 


{ + 


rl would soon forget him; in the mean 


while not one word that was harsh should 


ject, tor that vould 


be spoken On the su 
be the worst policy of all 

Thistrain of thought had passed through 
her mind like a flash. ‘* My dear,” she be 


in,as soon as she had got her breath back, 


‘you are right to be so honest with me. 
Mr. Rod has not—has not said anything 
to you on the subject, has he?” 

‘No. Didn't I tell you that he cares 
nothing for me? I think he despises me 
!* And then suddenly 


the girl began to sob; a passion of tears. 


1 am so useless 


Fanny was at her wits’ end; Eva had 
not wept since the days of her baby ills, 
for life had been happy to her, loved, ea 
ressed, and protected as she had been al 
ways, like a hot-house flower. 

‘*My darling,” said the mother, taking 
her in her arms 

But Eva wept on and on, as if her heart 
would break. 
ing too 


It ended in Fanny's cry- 
- 
Early the next morning her letter to 


Bartholomew was sent. Bartholomew had 
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rone to M inich for a Veen The ietter 
begged, commanded, that Should make 
some pretext that would eall David Rod 
from Sorrento at the earliest possible mo 
ment She count d upon her ti Ss our 
days for the letter t »rOoO and the answer to 
rr rh Those four days s Ww i spend 
il Cap 

| ent with her quietly ere had 
bee) pmo reco ers t eel nother 
und daug ibout Roe Kanny t ight 
l L this is Ss 

On the four dav there came a ter 
fy Th) Bat oOL1lon i l ed Lo 
Sorrento aln I 4Vi\ Line rn ad be 
Lraotie 

But he is lit ! | ! 1 ed 


was @1 Vil ( te) ct \ 
when Angelo appeared at t ido 

Signor Ra 

An OS mistress n e I i eremp 
tory n Ask the ntleman to wait in 
the drawing-room,” she said Phen cross 
ing to Eva, who had risen Go round by 
the « r door to our own room, Eva 
she whispered 

The girl d not move hel we had an 
excited look But why 

(a child: go 

Still Eva stood there, her eves fixed 
uy nh thie ong ndo Ve ed hh lace if 
scarcely seemed to breathe 


Her mother was driven to stronver 
* You told me yourself that he 
eared nothing for you 


measures 


A det p red rose ihn Eva's ChHeeKS;< she 
turned and left the terrace by the distant 
door 

The mother crossed slowly to the long 
window and parted the curtains ‘*“Mr 
Rod, are you there ¢ Won't you come 
out? Or stay—lI will join you She en 
tered the drawing-room and took a seat. 

Rod explained that he was about to 
leave Sorrento; Bartholomew had sum 
moned him so urgently that he did not 
like to refuse, though it was ve ry incon- 
venient to go at such short notice 

Then you leave to-morrow ?”. said 
Fanny; ‘perhaps to-night 

‘No; on Monday. I could not ar 
range my business before.”’ 

‘Three days more!” Fanny thought 

She talked of various matters; she 
hoped that some one else would come in; 
but, by a chance, no one appeared that 
day, neither Dallas, nor Ferguson, nor 
Gordon-Gray. ‘‘ What can have become 


RT IP 


oe 











So 
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‘ t irht ith irritation 
n ! " 
: ; — 4 
to ! ‘ i lf 
( ‘ 1 " 
| - r 
| | 7 ( ) 
' ble c t it 
I Phiis 
i ) r na t t 
Eva 
4 ? ‘ 
1 ’ { 
y cle 
\ reo 1 
) ord s said 
! ) 0 
( n ? 
' sentence Hi 
nute, lest Eva should 
l | ( i y ) il ind at t 
« nt avy \ 
I { Lo qa him ina 
vd} dared to go throu 
( [ uid that he should 
W ! I { i one the mot ! 
ed op ( d door Eva 
eon ~ \ tended to be s« 
i ( iS POSSIDIV ¢ ild rye 
of Eva ved her Phi 
had flu herself down upon. the 
! ( »wed head resting upon het 
ma chai Her attit ide expressed a 
weless desolation 
W hat is it said Fanny, rushing to 
Eva raised her head ‘He never once 
) of me isked for me,” she mur 
ed va) I it her mother with eves 
; SO <( hh rie il any on must 
: I pitied her 
; ti . er pitied her. though it was 
in ul V pit Loo Lb non-comprene nd 
l " ‘ sy ited = fee eyiie 
t dow and ed her cl 1 to het 
> { i ( ire that vas almost 
fierce That Eva should sulfer so crueliy 
rann ouid have made an 
( oO ive rtrom tit ould ha 
f died for her cladliv. were it not that she 
} wa th girls only protector oh what 
| e had come over their lappy life to 


_ 








less She pretended to be embroide 
but in reality as she drew her st 
she was counting tne hours as 
passed: seventy-two hours; forty 
hours Would he ever be gone! 


On the second day, in the afternoo 


discovered that Eva had disappeared. 


the eyiie ! i not the heart oO 
! \ she said . We \ oO 
a i ( I ( oO awa ; 
\¢ a t 1, rising let me sta 
l ( \ i need not be atraid 
OT ¢ l Ll a not alraid inswel i 
Hat ( My da ter 
I er do ine’ unseeml\ Sie iS Loo 
mu ride 
| rad I hha I » pride 1 IS 
ne i hay t.mamma,. Pride dor 
; i il ill 1 vlant com) re 
| ( course | no l it tf 
nothir I n do He is perfectly 
( Tere () do not take 1 a V 
ill a t 
W | ao ) S to sta 
Bee ‘ ) ‘ | ( in ul I ‘ >! 1 
d S ) I it he sa least as 1 " l 
s tha She trembled as she said this 
1 re vas a spot of sombre red in each 
‘ he face looked strange amid 
her adisoraered Dhalr 
Her mo r watched her helplessly 
All he ) | her creed, all her prec 
dents, the ¢ ice of her own life and 
her ow nature even, failed to explain 
ich a phenomenon as this And it S 
her own ch i Who was Sa na these 
thi 
[he next day KE 4 WaS passive Nel @ 
wandered ut the terrace, or sat 
hours motionless staring biankly at the 
sea Her mot r ieit her to hersell Ned | 
had comprehended that words were ust 


ring, 


itches 
they 
eight 

hn,sne 


girl had been on the terrace with Made 
moiselle: Mademoiselle had gone to her 
room for a moment, and when she re 


turned he rpuy 

through the drawing 

with 

nor through t 

at 
| 

ot her. 


had not | 


where F 


} 
assed 


inny Was Sitting he 


maustry he 
Rosin 


had seen nothing 


tended 


door, for e was work ther 
There ren 
kx stairway to the beach. 
it 


a small boat not tar « 


roc 


vn swiftls 


Lhner va 


sald Fanny, who was near-sighte 
the a] iSS In a little boat with a 
sail there were two figures: one w 


tainly David Rod, and the other 5 


There was a bree 


other was Eva. 


il could not be found. 


ho 


She 
room, 


pre 


otner 


e, and 
lained 
Ma 
one 
ff, she 
“dd. rot 
broad 
as cer 
es, the 


ze, the 
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SHE SAT 


DOWN AND GATHERED HER CHILD 


boat was rapidly going westward round 
the clitfs; in two minutes more it was out 
of sight. 

Fanny wrung her hands. The French 
woman, to whom the event wore a much 
larker hue than it did to the 
mother, turned yellowly pale. 

At this Horace 


came out on the terrace: 


American 
moment Bartholomew 
uneasy, for Fan 
nys missive had explained nothing, he 
What 
he said, as he saw the agitation of 
the two women. 

‘Your friend the man 
brought here, has Eva with him at 
moment out on the bay! 
hemently. 

* Well, what of that You must look 
at it with Punta Palmas eyes, Fanny; at 
Punta 
event.” 

** But not a Punta 
girl, Horace Bartholomew !” 


had followed his letter himself. 
is 1?” 


Yours you 


this 
* said Fanny, ve 


Palmas it would be an ordinary 


my Eva is Palmas 


‘*She is as innocent as one, and [’ll an- 
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swer for Rod Come, be sens bie, Fanny 
They will be back before sunset, and no 


one in Sorrento—if that is what is troub 


ing vou so—need be any the wiser 


‘You do not know all,” said Fanny. 
Oh, Horace—I must tell somebody—she 
fancies she cares for that man! She 


Wwruhg her hands 
Couldn't 


them 


ivalh 
we follow 
Get a boat 
‘It would take 


And it 


would be a 


an hour 
very 


conspicuous thing 


todo. Leave them 
alone its much 
better: l tell you 
V1] answer for 


Rod Kancies she 


eares for him, does 


she Well, he Isa 
tine fellow; on the 
whole, the finest I 
know 


Themother’seves 
flashed through her 
tears. ‘* This from 
you? 


‘*T can't help it 


he is. Ol course 

you do not think 

= SO He has got no 

TO HER BREAST money; he has ney 


er been 
that you call anywhere; he 


any where 
doesn't know 
anything about the only life you care for 
All 
He 


nor the things you think important 
the same, he is a man in a million, 
is a Man—not a puppet 

Gentle Mrs. Churchill appeared for the 


moment transformed. She looked as 
though she could strike him. Never 
mind your Quixotic ideas. Tell me 


whether he is in love with Eva; it all de 


pends upon that.” 


‘I don’t know, I 


am sure,” answered 
Bartholomew He began to think. ‘I 
can't say at all; he would conceal it from 
me,” 


‘** Because he felt his inferiority. Iam 
glad he has that grace.” 

**He wouldn't be conscious of any infe 
riority that he is 
be that, probab w, 


save would 


poor It 
if anything; of 
he supposes that Eva is rich 

** Would to Heaven she were!” 
mother. ‘* Added other horror 
of it, poverty, miserable poverty, 


course 


said the 
lo every 


for my 
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poor ¢ ( She sat down and hid her 
we 
mav not be as bad as you fear, nor 
i thing like it Do cheer up a Littie 
mn When Eva comes back, ten to 
one you will tnd that nothing at all has 
hap ned It it it has been a mere ordi 
nary @Xcursion And | promise you I 
ill take Rod away with me to-morrow 
Mrs. Churehill rose and began to pace 
I i it tro, DItInNG her lips, and wat hing 
Live ile M ilemoiselle, who was still 
hovering near, she ved impatiently 
i L\ Let no one in she called to 
lit 
rhere seemed, indeed, to be nothing else 
to do, as Bartholon had said, save to 
Wal He it down and discussed the 
matter a littl 
Fanny paid no attention to what he 
was saving Every now and then bro 
ken phrases of her own burst from her 
Hlow mue od her perfect French 
und) Italian hie Crerman, Spanish, and 
even Russian, do her down in that bar 
barous wilderness ‘In her life she 
has never even buttoned her boots Do 
they think she can make bread And 
there is Gino And poor Pierre Then, 
sudae ni But it shall not be!” 
lL have been wondering why you did 
not take that tone from the first said 
Bartholomew Sheis very voung. Shi 


7 


1S een Drought up to obey vou implicit 
\ It would be eas enough, | should 
faney, if you could once make up your 
mind to it 

Make up mys mind to save her, vou 
meat said the mother, bitterly sne 
aid not te him that she was afraid of her 


Should you expect ale¢ to 


demanded 


she 
her companion 
] 


depend Rod, 


upon 


wouildn it answered Bartholomew, 
ra 1c! bam Ory Hle was tired he 
had been there an hour—of being treated 
like a door mat 


At this Fanny broke down again, and 


complet kor it was only too true; it 
would depend upon that stranger, that 
farmer, that unknown David Rod, whether 


she, the mother, should or should 
with her own ehild 


\ hittle 


it again round the western cliffs 


before sunset the boat 


inLo sig 
Fanny dried her eyes She 


Little Mademoiselle, rig 


watched 


Was very pale 
id 


from an window Bar 


upper 


not ve 


came 


with anxiety, 
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tholomew rose to go down to the beach 
to receive the returning fugitives ‘“*No 

said Fanny, catching his arm, ‘‘don’t go 
no one must know before I do—no one.” 


So they waited in silence. 

Down below, the little boat had rapidly 
had 
was now running up the rock stairway 
light-footed, but to 
it seemed that the ascent took an 


At 


vision Of a young, happy, rushing fig 


approached. Eva jumped out, and 


she was a 
} r 


mothe 


Vays her 


endless time. length there was the 


ure r 
‘Oh 


ishing straight to Fanny’s arms 


mamma, Mamma,” the girl whis 


pered, seeing that there was no one there 
? ' 
but loves me! He 


Bartholomew, ‘* he 


has told me so! he has told me so!” 
For an instant the mother drew herself 
Eva, left of 


nothing but her own bliss, looked so radi 


away alone and mindful 


ant with happiness that Bartholomew (be 
Ing a man could not help sympathizing 
with her. ‘You will have to give it up,” 
he said to Fanny, significantly. Then he 
took his hat and went away 

Fifteen minutes later his place was fill 
ed by David Rod 

‘*‘Ah! you have come. I must havea 
few words of conversation with you, Mr. 
Rod,” said Fanny, in an icy tone. *‘* Eva, 


ieave us 


how 


Oh no, mamma, not now never again, 


I hope,” answered the girl. She 


spoke 


with secure confidence ; her ey es were fix 
ed upon her lover's face 


; , . 
‘Do vou eall this honorable behavior, 


Mr. Rod Fanny began. She saw that 
Eva would not go 
sil Why, | hope so.” answered Rod sul 


prised **T have come at once, as soon as 
| possibly could, Mrs. Churehill (1 had to 
take the boat back first, you know), to 


isn’t an 
He looked at 
her 


engaged: it 


Eva?” 


tell] you that we are 
hour old yet—is it, 
Eva smilingly, his eyes as happy as 
owl 

‘It is the custom to ask permission,” 
said Fanny, stiffly 
of 


I can say,” 


‘I have heard the custom, 
then; 


Rod, with good-natured tranquillity, still 


never 


that is all answered 


looking at the girl's face, with its rapt ex 
pression, Its ¢ nchanting joy. 
Please to pay attention: I decline to 


consent, Mr. Rod; you cannot have my 


daughter 
**Mamma 
No, 


Which is most improper 


‘said Eva,coming up to her. 


Eva: if will remain here 


you will, have to 


you 
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‘““PANNY PUT OUT HER HANDS WITH A BITTER CRY.” 


hear it all. 
ter’ 


You are so much my daugh 
inferior, Mr. Rod, that I cannot, and 
L shall not, consent.” 


tS. 


At the word “ inferior,” a slight shock 
passed over Eva from head to foot. She 
went swiftly to her lover, knelt down 
and pressed her lips to his brown hand, 
hiding her face upon it 

He raised her tenderly in his arms, and 
thus embraced, they stood there together, 
confronting the mother—confronting the 
world. 

Fanny put out her hands with a bitter 
cry. ‘‘ Eva!” 

The girlran to her, clungtoher. ‘* Oh, 
mamma, I love you dearly. But you 
must not try to separate me from David. 
I could not leave him—I never will.” 

‘*Let us go in, to our own room,” said 
the mother, in a broken voice. 

‘*Yes; but speak to David first, mamma.” 


Rod came forward and offered his arm, 
He was sorry forthe mother’s grief, which, 
however, in such intensity as this, he 
could not at all understand But though 
he was sorry he was resolute, he was even 
stern; in his dark beauty, his height and 
strength, he looked indeed, as Bartholo 
mew had said,a man 

At the sight of his offered arm, Mrs. 


Churchill reeoiled; she glanced all round 


the terrace as though to get away from it; 
she even glanced at the water; it almost 
seemed as if she would have liked to take 
her child and plunge with her to the 
depths below. 
Eva’s happy, trustful eyes still watching 
her lover's face cowed her; she took the 
offered arm. And then Rod went with 
her, supporting her gently into the house, 
and through it to her own room, where 
he left her with her daughter. That 


sut one miserable look at 
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! e mother rose from he r sleepless 
couch t a shaded taper, and leaving it 
ol b distant table SLOLE OTLi\ to Ky is 
1a he rit is i deep Slumber 
hel ead p owed on her arm | sin 

vlowing her tears, gazed at 6) sleep 
ing « d She still saw in the face the 
maid outlines of years Det fore, he rmother’s 
eve could still distinguish in the motion 


fess hand the dimple | fingers of the child 
Che fan ur, lying on the pillow, recalled 
to her the short flossy curls of the little 
irl who had elung to her skirts, who had 
had but one thought mamma 

What will her life be now? What 


must she perhaps what pain, 


pri 1 1h aa he ny own il 
chi 

The dding is to take place ithin 
the mont Rod said that he could not 
be absent longer from his farm Fanny, 
? " } ( silences Sug rested to Bar 
Lholonne 1 it the farm might be frivel 
up; there were other occupations 


lL advise vou not to say a word of 


t it sort » Rod Bartholomew answered 

His whole heart isin that farm, that colo 
nv he has built up down there You must 
ren nb it. | is brought ip Lhere 
! sei or rather came up It's all he 
KHOWS nd he thinks il the most impo. 
tant thing in life l was going to say its 

cares tor, Dut of course how he has 

idded Eva 

Pierre came ones Hle saw only tlie 
mothe 

When he left her he went round by 

iv ol the main street of Sorrento in or 


His car 


der to pass a certain small inn 


ELK-HIUNTING IN TH 


BY G, ¢ 


)' all the large game on the American 
continent the elk (Cervus cana 


grandest, the 


1e noblest, the 


| 
stateliest lL would detract nothing from 
the noble game qualities of the moose. 
caribou, deer, or mountain-sheep. Each 


has its peculiar points of excellence which 


endear it to the heart OL tiie sportsman 
but the elk possesses more than any « 


In size he towers far aboy 


Lhe olhers 

ill except the moose Ln Sagacity, ca 
ion, cunning, and wariness he is the 
peer, if not the superior, of them all He 
Is a ivs on the alert, his keen scent, 


his piercing eye, lis acute sense ol hear 


) 


riage was Waiting to take him back to 
Castellamare, but there was some one 
It was after 


dark: he could see into the lighted house 


he wished to look at first 


through the low unecurtained windows, 
and he soon came upon the tall outline 
of the youn 


eves bent upon a column of figures. The 


farmer seated at a table, his 


Belgian surveyed him from head to foot 


f 


slowly He stood there gazing for tive 
minutes. Then he turned away. ** That, 
for Americans!” he murmured in French, 
snapping his fingers in the darkness. But 
there was a mist in his boyish eves all 
the same. 

The pink villa witnessed the wedding 

Fanny never knew how she got through 
that day She was calm; she did not 
once lose her self-control. 
They were to sail directly for New 
York from Naples, and thence to Florida; 
the Italian colonists were to fo at the 
Same time, 

‘Mamma comes next year,” Eva said 
to every body She looked indescribably 
beautiful; it was the radiance of a com 
plete happiness, like a halo. 

By three o'clock they were gone, they 
were crossing the bay in the little Naples 
steamer No one was left at the villa 
with Fanny—it was her own arrange 
ment—save Horace Bartholomew. 

‘She won't mind being poor,” he said, 
consolingly, **she won't mind anything, 
with him It is one of those sudden. 
overwhelming loves that one sometimes 
sees: and after all, Fanny, it is the sweet 
est thing life offers 


‘And the mother ?” said Fanny. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


ing, combining to render him a vigilant 
sentinel of his own safety 

His great size and powerful muscular 
construction give him almost unbounded 
endurance When alarmed or pursued 
he will travel for twenty or thirty hours, 
ata rapid swinging trot, without stopping 
for food or rest. He is a proud, fearless 
ranger, and even when‘simply migrating 
from one range of mountains to another, 
will travel from seventy-five to a hundred 
miles without lying down. He is a mar 
vellous mountaine er, and considering his 
immense size and weight, often ascends to 
heights that seem incredible. He may of 
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climbing over walls o 





FOLLOWING AN 


n be found away up to timber line, and 

traverse narrow passes and defiles, 

rock and through 

vould seem impossible 

for so large an animal, with such massive 

intiers as e carries, to go He chooses 
. 


is route, however, W th rare cood jud 


o 
; 


ment, andall mountaineers know that an 


eik trail s the best that ean possibly be 
selected over any given section of moun 
tainous country His faculty of travers 


Ing denst jungies ind W ndfalls IS equal 
Vy astonishing If given his own time, he 

move quietly and easily through the 
orst of these, leaping over logs higher 
han his back as gracefully and almost as 
lightiv as the deer; vet let a herd of elk 
be alarmed and start on a run through 
one of these labyrinthine masses, and 
they will make a noise like a regiment of 
cavalry on a precipitous charge. 

[ have stood on the margin of a quak 
ing-asp thicket and heard a large band 


ol elk comin toward me that had been 
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Nf shh 


Bi nt oe ee 


ELK TRAIL 


‘‘jumped” and fired upon by my friend 
at the other side, and the frightful noise 
of their horns pounding the trees, their 
hoofs striking each other and the numer 
ous rocks, the crashing of dead branches 
with the snorting of the affrighted beasts. 
might well have struck terror to the heart 
of any one unused to such sights and 
sounds, and have caused him to seek safe 
ty in flight. But by standing my ground 
I was enabled to get in a couple of shots 
at short range, and to bring down two of 
the finest animals in the herd. 

The whistle of the elk is a sound which 

I : 


many have tried to describe, yet I doubt 


if any one who may have read all the de 
scriptions of it ever written would recog- 
nize it on a first hearing. It is a most 
strange, weird, peculiar sound, baffling 
all etforts of the most skilful word-paint 
er. It is only uttered by the male, and 
there is the same variety in the sound 
made by different stags as in different 


human voices. Usually the cry begins 














ELK-HUNTING IN THE 


and ends with a sort of grunt, somewhat 
like the bellow of a domestic cow cut 
short. but the interlude is a long-drawn, 
melodious flute-like so ind that rises and 
falls with a rhythmical cadence, floating 
on the still evening air, DY Which 1 1s of 
ten wafted with singular distinctness to 
reat distances. By other individuals, or 
even by the same individual at various 
times. either the first or last of these 
abrupt sounds is omitted, and only the 
other. in connection with the long-drawn 
silver-toned strain, Is given 

The stag utters this call only in the 
love-making season, and for the purpose 
of ascertaining the whereabouts of his 
dusky mate, who responds by a short and 


utterly unmusical sound, similar to that 





With Which the mate ems or 
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‘all 
' : . 
en hunting in the 


Rocky Mountains, in northern Wyoming 


On one oceasion 


| had a most exeit ne hunt atter a large 
bull : We had killed a cow and ealf 
in the evening about four miles from out 
camp, High ip on Lhe mountam -side 
Our photographer was not t! S at the 
time. and before we could go to camp and 
vet him it would be too late to have pie 
tures of them made that night, and the 


chances were that if left there alone till 
morning, they would be destroyed by 
} ery numerous in that 
Vielnlty So | deeided to camp by and 
Stand wuard over them 


lL built a fire near the carcasses, stretch 


EXTERMINATORS 
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for a shelter, cut 


tubber poncho 


aqaowh atarge bed of hemlock boughs pro 
a liberal SUPP of wood. and by 
keeping upa bright fire was able to save 
our game from the ravages of Bruin. 

Rain fell heavily nearly all night, but 
toward morning it ore W colds y The rain 
turned to snow, which fell to the depth 
of about an inch. Then the clouds broke, 
the temperature contin ied to fall, and day 
dawned upon a most beautiful spectacle 
Pines, cedars, hemloeks, and in fact ev 
ery variety of tree and shrub that grew 
there, were tinged with fleeey white, the 
snow having frozen on the most delicate 
twigs and branches as it fell 

Just at daylight 1 heard the whistle of 
an elk It came from the mountain-side 
above me, and in a moment I was mov 
ing toward the locality whence came the 
thrilling sound, rifle in hand, and peering 
eagerly forward in search of the game 
Arriving at the pornt whence the sound 
came, | found the tracks, large as those 
of a three-year-old steer, but the author 
of them was not there While ponder 
ing over them the bull winded his horn 
from the top of another ridge half a mile 
away He had not heard or scented me, 
but was roving wildly in search of a 
mate, for it was the love-making season. 
| pushed forward across deep gulches, 
over high peaks and ** hog-backs,” and 
arrived at the seene of his second amo 
rous eall, to find only his tracks avain. 
It was extremely difficult to move through 
the thickets of underbrush and over the 
rocks and beds of frozen leaves fast enough 
to overtake him without making a noise 
that would alarm him, and the utmost 
caution was necessary Consequently a 
long chase was the result. Presently, 
however, | heard a rustling in the leaves, 
and saw the snow fall from a cedar-tree 
Then all was quiet again, and peering 
cautiously through every opening in the 
net-work of twigs, I was finally able to 
see a small patch of reddish-brown hair, 
which, from its peculiar shade, I took to 
be well baek on his side. As it did not 
cover a vital part, it was not a desirable 
place to plant a ball, but I was not in a 
position to choose, nor could I get into 
such a position without danger of losing 
my chance of a shot entirely So, ad 
justing the shining front sight of my rifle 


in the centre of that little brown spot, I 


fired There was a great rushing, stum 


bling, crashing in the brush, and in an 


instant I saw the huge beast dash across 
an opening in the thicket. Another car 
tridge had found its way into the cham 
ber of the rifle, the heel plate was already 
pressing my shoulde i. and simultaneous- 
ly with the appearance of the game there 
was another sharp report, and again the 
elk stumbled This ball had gone close 
to his heart, and he could not travel far 
| followed, and soon saw him standing 
with his head thrown forward. He was 
bleeding rapidly, but desiring to end his 
suffering as soon as possible, I fired sev 
eral more shots in rapid succession. Fi 
nally he fell, and then, as I walked up 
and stood over his prostrate form, my 
soul was filled with remorse and regret 
at having caused the death of this ma 
jestic monarch of the forest 

His head now graces my library, the 
proudest and grandest of all my many 
trophies of the chase. Yet [ never look 
at it without feeling a pang of sorrow for 
the part I played in that great tragedy. 
His antlers measured as follows: length of 
main beam, 4 feet 8 inches; length of brow 
tine, 1 foot 64 inches; length of bes tine, 1 
foot 84 inches; length of royal tine, 1 foot 
7 inches; length of surroyal, 1 foot 84 
inches; circumference around burr, 1 foot 
34 inches; circumference around beam 
above, 12 inches; circumference of brow 
tine at base, 7} inches; spread of main 
beams at tips, 4 feet 9 inches. They are 
one of the largest and finest pairs of 
antlers of which I have any knowledge. 
The animal would have weighed nearly a 
thousand pounds. 

The elk is strictly gregarious, and in 
winter-time especially the animals gather 
into large bands, and a few years ago 
herds of from five hundred to a thousand 
were not uncommon. Now, however, 
their numbers have been so far reduced 
by the ravages of ‘‘skin hunters” and oth 
ers that one will rarely find more than 
twenty-five or thirty in a band. 

In the fall of 1879 a party of three men 
were sight-seeing and hunting in the Yel 
lowstone National Park, and having pro- 
longed their stay until late in October, 
were overtaken by a terrible snow-storm, 
which completely blockaded and obliter 
ated all the trails, and filled the gulches, 
canons, and coulees to such a depth that 
their horses could not travel over them 
at all. They had lain in camp three 
days waiting for the storm to abate: but 


as it continued to grow in severity, and 
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as the snow became deeper and deepe J 
their situation grew daily and hourly 
more alarming Their stock of provi 
sions was low, they had no shelter suf 
ficient to withstand the rigors of a win 
ter at that high altitude, and it was fast 
becoming a question whether they should 
ever be able Lo escape beyond the snow 
clad peaks and Snow filled canons with 
which they were hemmed in. Their 
only hope of escape Was by abandoning 
their horses, and constructing snow-shoes 
which might kee p them above the snow: 
but in this ease they could not carry 
bedding and food enough to last them 
throughout the several days that the 
journey would oceupy to the nearest 
ranch, and the chances of killing game 
en route after the severe weather had set 
In were extre mely precarious, They had 
already set about making snow-shioes 
from the skin of an elk which they had 


saved. One pair had been completed, 





A SKIN HUNTER 


and the storm having abated, one of the 
party set out to look over the surround 
ing country for the most feasible route 
by which to get out, and also to try if 


hle to find game of some kind. He 


had gone about a mile toward the north 
east when he came upon the fresh trail 


of a large band of elk that were moving 


toward the east. He followed, and ina 
short time came up with them. They 
were travelling in single file, led by a 
powerful old bull, who wallowed through 
snow, in which only his head and neck 
were visible, with all the patience and 
perseverance of a faithful old ox The 
others followed him—the stronger ones 
in front and the weaker ones bringing 
up the rear There were thirty-seven in 
the band, and by the time they had all 
walked in the same line they left it an 
open, well-beaten trail. The hunter ap 
proached within a few yards of them. 
They were greatly alarmed when they 
saw him, and made a few bounds in va 
rious directions; but seeing their strug 
gles were in vain, they meekly submitted 
to what seemed their impending fate, 
and fell back in rear of their file-leader 
This would have been the golden oppor 
tunity of a skin hunter, who could and 
would have shot them all down in their 
racks from a single stand. But such 
was not the mission of our friend. He 
saw in this noble, struggling band a 
means of deliverance from what had 
threatened to be a wintry grave for him 
and his companions. He did not fire a 
shot, and did not in any way create un 
necessary alarm amongst the elk, but 
hurried back to camp and reported to his 
friends what he had seen. 

In a moment the camp Was a scene of 
activity and excitement. Tent, bedding, 
provisions, everything that was abso 
lutely necessary to their journey, were 
hurriedly packed upon their pack ani 
mals; saddles were placed, rifles were 
slung to the saddles, and leaving all 
surplus baggage, such as trophies of 
their hunt, mineral specimens, and curios 
of various kinds, for future comers, they 
started for the elk trail. They had a 
slow, tedious, and laborious task break 
ing a way through the deep snow to reach 
it, but by walking and leading their sad- 
dle animals ahead, the pack animals 
were able to follow slowly. Finally 
they reached the trail of the elk herd, and 
following this, after nine days of tedious 
and painful travelling, the party arrived 
at a ranch between the upper falls of the 
Yellowstone Riverand Yellowstone Lake, 
on the Stinking River, which was kept 
by a “‘squaw man” and his wife, where 
they were enabled to lodge and recruit 
themselves and their stock, and whence 
they finally reached their homes in safe- 














tv The band of elk passed on down the 
river, and our tourists never saw them 
again; but they have doubtless long ere 
this all fallen a prey to the ruthless war 
that is constantly being waged against 
them by hunters white and red 

It is sad to think that such a noble crea 

ire as the American elk is doomed to 
early and absolute extinetion, but such is 


ievertheless the fact. Year by year his 
mountain habitat is being surrounded 
and encroached upon by the advancing 
line of settlements, as the fisherman encir 
cles the struggling mass of fishes in the 
clear pond with his long and closely 
meshed net. The lines are drawn closer 
and closer every yvear. These lin es are 
the ranches of cattle and sheep raisers, the 
eabins and towns of miners, the stations 
and residences of employés of the rail 
roads. All these places are made the shel 
ters and temporary abiding-places of East 
ern and foreign sportsmen who fo out to 
the mountains to hunt. Worse than this, 
they are made the permanent abiding 
places and constitute the active and con 
venient markets of the nefarious and un 
conscionable skin hunter and meat hunter. 
Here he can find a ready market for the 
and an op 
portunity to spend the proceeds of such 


meats and skins he brings in 


outrageous trafhie in ranch whiskey and 
revelry. The ranchmen themselves hunt 
and lay in their stock of meat for the year 


BOATS ON 

BY TRIST 

()* a fine day, with a light breeze blow 
ing, a fleet of curiously rigged fish 
ing-boats may be seen trawling off the 
mouth of the Tagus, the largest river in 


Portugal. The sails are crowded in an 





extraordinary way upon the single mast, 
with a large lateen-sail in the centre of 
each boat, while from six to eight smaller 
sails are divided between the bowsprit and 
a spinnaker boom behind. Some of the 
sails are so small they resemble mere 
handkerchiefs, and some of the jibs are 
upside down, with a point projected into 
the air without any apparent support 
These boats. when trawling, do not fo 
forward, but have a remarkable way of 
sidling, beam on, at the rate of two or 
three knots an hour. 

At a distance, the boats seem all of the 
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When the game comes down into the val 


leys The Indians, when they have eaten 
up their government rations, lie in wait 
for the elk in the same manne So that 


when the first great snows of the autumn 
or winter fall in the high ranges. when 
the elk band together and seek refuge in 
the valleys, as did the herd that our for 
tunate tourists followed out. thev find a 
mixed and hungry horde waiting for them 
at the mouth of every canon. B fore they 
have reached the valley where the snow 


fall is light enough to allow them to live 


through the winter their skins are drying 
in the neighboring ‘** shacks 

This unequal, one-sided warfare, this 
ruthless slaughter of inoffensive crea 
tures, cannot last always Indeed it ean 
last but little longer. In ranges where 
only a few years ago herds of four or five 
hundred elk could be found, the hunter 
of to-day considers himself in rare luck 
when he finds a band of ten or twelve, 
and even small bands of any number are 
so rare that a good hunter may often hunt 
a week in the best elk country to be found 
anywhere without getting a single shot 
All the Territories have good, wholesome 


game-laws which forbid the ki 


ihe of 
game animals except during two or three 
months in the fall; but these laws are not 
enforced They are a dead letter on the 
statute-books, and the illegal and illegit 


imate slau rhter goes on unchecked 


THE TAGUS. 


RAM ELLIS 


same form and rig, but a nearer view 
shows that there are two distinet kinds 
The muleta has a curved projecting pro 

something like a ram, and furnished with 
huge spikes, whilst the barco resembles an 
ordinary English fishing-boat, though of 
heavier construction, and painted with all 
the colors of the rainbow No new mu 
letas have been built for the last ten years 
Only about a dozen are in wood, sea vorthy 
condition, and before lone this unique 
form of boat will probably have disap 
peared entirely Though extremely safe 


Nshing purposes, they are 


] 
and capital for 


slow sailers, and therefore useless for car 


rying cargo, whilst on account of their 
dangerous prows and general unhandi 


ness they are also of no value for disem 


barking goods from larger vessels. Of 
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MvucLetas anp Bart 


late the traffie on the Tagus has greatly 
increased, and the disembarkation of goods 
and subsequent water-carriage to different 
sea-coast villages has become a lucrative 


unless ut 


JUSiNess, More so than fishing, 


der favorable circumstances Therefore 


bareos, which are very handy for disem 
DAPKING and carrying Cargo, are gradual 
ly taking the place of muletas 

The mast is placed in the centre of the 
muleta It is very short and raking, and 


carries a large yard nearly at the top 


his vard the great lateen-sail is laced; 
itis peculiar in being attached both to the 
ship and the spinnaker behind, thus giv 
ing a double-pointed shape to the lower 
side of the 


] 
Salil 


The mast stands entire 


ita four or five 


y unsupported by stays, b 
neh eable which passes through an eye 
in the of 


yard, and forms a kind of stay 


top the mast is the sole sup 


port of the 


vhen the vessel has the wind on that side. 
\fter being *‘ bent” securely to the yard, 
this rope passes in front of the mast and 
" igh an eve fixed to the yard, and 


When the wind 
takes the sail on the other side in tacking, 


en down to the hull 
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S$ TRAWLING OFF CASCAES 


the rope being left in its place, the mast 
has to bear the strain from this four-inch 
cable as well as the sails. No ordinary 
pine would bear this, so the mast is made 
of the most care fully selected ash, and is 
exceedingly valuable, and when the ship 


is old and has to be broken up, the 


mast 

( the 
more than a 
hundred years old, and none of them are 
very 


is reserved for a new boat Some of 


masts in present use are 


modern. The vard is constructed 
of three pieces carefully spliced together, 
and measures always some feet longer 
than the boat. For a small craft of thir- 
ty feet in length the yard would be about 
forty feet long, and for one of the largest 
sized muletas, of fifty to fifty-five feet in 
length, it would be sixty feet. The ex- 
treme simplicity of the rig makes it easily 
and rapidly worked, and capable of being 
repaired by The 
are made by the fishermen out of narrow 
strips of canvas six inches wide, and firm 
ly sewn together. The men affirm that 
sails made in this manner catch the wind 
better than if constructed out of broader 


pieces. 


unskilled labor. sails 
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The hull of a muleta is flat-bottomed, 
very broad in the beam, and tapering off 
to nothing at each end. It is generally 
decked fore and aft: 
or well is left in the centre for the fish 


an undecked space 


The men often sleep on these boats for 
weeks at a time, as their village is some 
distance up the Tagus, and during the 
fishing season it is not worth their while 
to return home unless the wind is very 
favorable. The prow is one of the most 
remarkable features of this unique boat. 
It projects in a curve far beyond the 
deck, and is furnished with iron spikes. 


water There is onlv one advantage to 


this kind of prow, which is that it pos 


sesses great buovaney, as the swelling 


sides of the boat are continued at each 
side so as to meet in the furthest point of 
the curve A vertical projection, or min 
lature wooden tower, is placed just over 
the prow, and although its use is not 
clear, this addition is invariably found in 
all muletas Some of the ropes of the 
jibs and one of the spars supporting the 
certainly att 


flying jibs are ihed to. it, 


but it is not used in modern fishing 


boats, 


even where the rig is the Same 


Th Ss pro 





Fig. 2.—STEERING 


Though ornamental, these prows are very 
inconvenient, for when the boats are at 
anchor they have to give one another a 
wide berth, as a collision would be very 
Also they are liable to fret 
and cut the hawser when swinging with 


destructive. 


the tide at anchor, and therefore it has to 


be carried along the bowsprit well in front 


of the prow before being dropped into the 


GrAR OF MULETA, 


jection and the curved prow are painted 
in colors, the rest of the boat being sim 
ply pitched. Occasionally the designs on 
the prow are very elaborate; the usual 
custom is to paint a fish, or an eye, or a 


star, with a few foliated curves besides. 


The muleta has no keel, and would be 
unable to sail near the wind were it not 


for weather-boards like those on Thames 
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Fig. 3.—Brinainc Homi 
sailing barges They are raised on the 
vindward side, and altogether drawn up 
vhen trawling, as the boat has to sidle 


The net 
behind, into which the fish 
} 


ing is shown in Fig. 1. 


has a pocket 


drop as the net is dragged through the wa 
ter rhe lines at each end are severally at 
tached to the extremities of the bowsprit 


and spinnaker boom, which measure often 


With 


through the water there 


a hundred and twenty feet apart. 


the net dragging 


is a severe pull on the fore and aft booms, 
and the extra sails are crowded upon 
them, greatly lessening the strain. Prac 


tically the large lateen mainsail drives the 
the the small 
The flying-jibs that 


boat t rough water, and 


sails drag the net 


poQnt upw ird ares ipported at their apex 
by a spar or prop with an iron spike at 
the end that passes through an eye tixed 
in the sail The props are kept in posi 
tion by leaning against the ropes that car 
ry the lower edges of the sails, and the 
pressure is conducted to the end of the 
bowsprit, where the net is attached 
(hese small sails can be taken in with 


‘hey are all worked from 


great celerity 
the 
men swarm up the great yard, and when 


For furling the mainsail the 


deck 


NETS 


FOR THE WINTER 


all are in position, a signal is given, and 
they begin to haul in the sail with thei 
hands and feet. 

The barco, or other kind of fishing-boat, 
is in the background. The stern of a mu 
leta is noticeable from its curious rudder 
(Fig. 2 
comes above the water-line. 
the and 
sheaves attached to a cross-spar passing 
through the the head. Being 
much deeper than the boat, it has to be 


) The head of the rudder only just 
It is worked 
from means of 


deck by ropes 


boss at 


unshipped in shallows or on grounding, 
by means of ropes which pass through 
two holes, one near the top, and the other 
level with the bottom of the boat To 
control the rudder while being lowered, an 
iron is attached to it that passes up above 
the water, and ends in a ring to which 
another rope is attached The general ef 
fect is to make the rudder appear to be 
tied on by these ropes, which is not the 
case. The sea in front of the boat in Fig. 
2 is drawn in section to allow of the un- 
der part of the rudder being.shown. 

The tishermen are hauling in the net, 
after having furled the smaller or traw] 
The simul- 
taneously at prow and stern, over round- 
ed pieces of wood fixed to the bulwarks. 
Similar bits of wood are attached to the 


ing sails. net is drawn in 














stern to prevent the ropes passing to 


rudder being frayed 


oth the latter names also apply to 


larger eraft hota is ONLY used for 


in certain parts for weeks together, 


are examined at intervals for fish 


rollowing spring 
f 


ed with mussels and covered with 


} 


Fic 
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There are many other smaller fishing 
boats, called bota, or barco sometimes, and 


felua if they have two masts, and though 


smalier boats that are rowed as wel 
sailed They are employe d for all kinds 
of fishing except trawling, and for lobster 


catching Nets are often anchored down 


others are fastened to the same ropes for 


the night or merely for a few hours, and 


the winter storms come on, the nets 


taken up and the anchors raised until the 


All along the coast, up to the mouth of 
the Tagus, in the middle of October and 
November botas may be seen making for 
the shore laden with a black cargo which 
appears to be mussels and sea-weed. Carts 
meet them, and the cargo is transferred, 


when it proves to consist of nets encrust 


weed from long immersion Landing one 
of these nets is shown in Fig. 3. The oxen 
are always much ornamented about 
head with tassels made of colored strips of 
cloth placed over the forehead, and long 


strips of leather depending from the horns 


i 
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LO Ket p off Line tlie s rhe yoke rests against 
the front of their high shoulders, and is 


LOOSE ly attached to the horns by thongs of 


leather The cart itself is a wonder of an 
tique design the wheels are almost solid, 
and firmly fixed to the axle-tree Behind 


are two botas which have brought the 


nets and anchors; and in the background 


can be seen the entrance to the Tag is, and 
a medizwval fort to the left called Sao 
Juliao. Rising behind is one of the 
seven hills of Lisbon; the king's palace 
crowns the top 

The river Tagus is tidal for about twen 
tv miles inland. It is about two miles 
wide, and runs nearly due west for eight 
or nine miles before reaching Lisbon 
The point is well marked by the fort and 
tower of Belem on the northern bank. 

Just inside the promontory there is a 
small cove, where the water is usually 
calm, and not much affected by the tidal 
currents of the river, from which the view 
Fig. 4 has been taken 

A quantity of varinas, or flat-bottomed 
boats, are drawn up in the foreground. 
These doa creat deal of the tratlic amongst 
the villages on the Tagus They are built 


+ 


used as surf boats, and draw nhupon shore 


whenever the sea is at all rough The 


prow and stern are very high out of the 





-VaRINAS AT BELEM 


at Figueira, a village on the coast, and are 


nae ene ge 











rere been - 
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vater. A small portion of the varina is 
decked fore and aft It can be either 
rowed or sailed. In both eases it is 


steered by an oar held by a man standing 
W eather-boards 


Saline 


4 } ] 
on the alt deck have 


used in 


to be The costume of 


the woman leaning over the man who is 
the 


the usual dress for fish girls and female 


repairing boat in the foreground is 


behind, walking 
\ belt or 


ehtly round the hips, which they believe 


porters: two others are 
hand in hand is drawn 


sastil 


enables them toearry heavy weights with 


out straining. The skirts are about four 
teen 1 number for full dress, and are 
isua i ue or occasionally of sear 
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iet flannel; the bodice is white 
or bright-colored, whilea still 
brighter handkerchief and a 
broad-brimmed black felt hat 
complete the costume A 
great deal of the porterage of 
Lisbon is done by women and 
cirls, who also do most of the 
unloading of the lighters on 
the quays 
There is no dock or pier 
with sufficient depth of water 
for vessels to approach, and 
all the 


charging of the steamers is 


charging and dis 
done by means of the lighters, 
called frigatas. The 


ones have a prow rising high 


older 


in front, like the varina, but 
far stronger and more mass 
ive. Formerly they had la 
teen-sails; of latean ordinary 
boom mainsail has come into 
use. The most striking thing 


about them is their color. 
The painted with 


many-colored stripes, trian 


hull is 


eles, and other 


o ornaments; 
the masts and booms, and 


even the wire rigging, are 
all gaudily painted. They 
are such handy sailers, and 
carry so much cargo, that 
they have become a favorite 
boat for river carriage, and 


they come from high up the 
loaded with grain, 
straw, and other produce. 


Tagus, 


The straw lighters have a 
The straw 
is piled high above the gun 
but to prevent the 
waves wetting it, and vet to 


remarkable form. 
wale, 


have plenty 


of width, it is supported by 
fixed into the 
spreading Outward at the top. This gives 
a very unwieldy, top-heavy look (Fig. 5). 


wooden bars bulwarks, 


The felia is one of the larger kinds, 
fully 
ing between the seaports of Portugal and 
Spain. It painted and pictu 
resquely dilapidated, like all these South 


decked an ocean roing boat, trad- 


is gayly 


ern ships, and when both the great lateen 
sails, pointing opposite ways, are spread 
to a stern wind, it looks like a beautiful 
white bird the water. <A great 
many may always be seen at anchor off 
the furthest 


upon 


quays of Lisbon from the 


mouth of the Tagus 
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XXV 
ier bell On the orthodox chureh eall 
ed the 


together for the business 


members of Mr Peck's society 


meeting with 
that 
summoned them to worship on Sundays 
Among those 


vere many 


the same plangent, lacerant note 


who crowded Lhe house 


vho had not been there be 


fore, and seldom in any ace of the kind 


i 
There were admirers of Putney: work 
men of rebellious repute and of advanced 
opinions on social 


ana reno1ous ques 


nonsuited plaintiffs and defend 


Lions 


4 
ants of shady reeord, for whom he had 


at one time or another done what he co ild 
\ good number of the summer folk from 
South Hatboro’ were present, With the 
4 thine dramatic, which 
with the 
diseipline that subdues the outside of life 
ina New England toy 


expectation ol 


some 


every one felt, and every one hid 


n toa decorous pas 


At the appointed time Mr. Peck rose to 


open the meeting with praver: then, as 


if nothing unusual were likely to come 


before it, he declared it 1 ady Lo proceed 


to business Some people who had been 


vestibule during his 


and the electric 


In the 


ratheringe 
praver came in: clobes, 


which had been recently hung above the 


pulpit and on the front of the gallery in 


substitution of the old gas chandelier, 


shed their moony glare upon a house in 


Mr Ger 


solemn beside his 


which few plac es were vacant 
rish, sitting erect and 
wife in their pew, shared with the min 
ister and Putney the tacit interest of the 
audience 

He permitted the transaction of several 
minor alfairs, and Mr. Peck, as Moderator, 
with his habitual 
exactness and effect of far-off 


conducted the business 
imperson 
ality The people waited with exemplary 
patience, and Putney, who lounged in one 
corner of his pew, gave no more sign of 
excitement, with his chin sunk in his rum 
pled shirt front, than his sad-faced wife 
at the other end of the seat 

Mr. Gerrish rose, with the air of rising 
in his own good time, and said, with dry 
pomp, °° Mr. Moderator, I have prepared a 
resolution, which I will ask you to read 
to this meeting.” 


He held up a paper as he spoke, and 


KILBURN.* 


AN HOWELLS 


then passed 


S 


} 


and read 


Whereas, It is indispensable to the 


prosperity and ell - bein ‘ ny and 
every organ AALion and esp yy @é i 
Christian church, that the teachings of 
its minister be in accord with the convie 
tions of a majority of its members upon 
vital questions of eternal terest, with 
the end and aim of securing the reatest 
efficiency ol that body In the community, 
as an example and a shining it before 
men to guide their steps in the strait and 
narrow path; therefore 

* Resolved, That a committ« of this 


society be appointed to inquire if 
the case in the instance of the Rev. Julius 
W. Peck, and be instructed to report 


the same.” 


upon 


A satisfied expectation expr ssed itself 
in the 
of the paper, W hatever 


silence that followed t} e reading 
pain and shame 
If the 


contempt of kindly usage shown in offer 


vere mixed with the satisfaction 


Ing such a resolution without warning 


or private notice to the minister shocked 


many by its brutality, still it was satisfac 


tory to find that Mr. Gerrish had intend 
ed to seize the first chanee of airing his 
grievance, as every body had said he would 


do. 
Mr. Peck looked up from the 
pews al Mr. Ger 


paper and 
across the intervening 
rish. ‘* Do I understand that you move 
the adoption of this resolution 


‘Why, said Mr 


rish, with an accent of supercilious sur 


certainly, sir,” Ger 
prise. 

‘You did not say so,” 
gently. 


said the minister, 
** Does any one second Brother 
Gerrish’s motion ?” 

A murmur of amusement followed Mr 
» Mr. Gerrish, 
ironical voice ealled out, 

‘** Mr. Moderator!” 

“Mr. Putney.’ 

‘**T think it important that the sense of 
the meeting should be taken on the ques 
tion the 


Peck’s reminder t and an 


resolution raises I therefore 
second the motion for its adoption.” 
Putne Vv sat down, and the murmur now 


broadened into something li ea reneral 


laugh, hushed as with a sudden sense of 


the impropriety. 


Begun in June number, 1888 
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rraduallv Sunk into his 


and when the 


( t i Lit rose avalh, 
! { forma announced the motion 
} + ? ? ] } ] 
MLOre Thiet WY 1i¢ ( illed, sharply, 
M1 Mode itor 
Bre r Gerrish,” responded the min 


| sh to offer a fe remarks in sup 
po of the resolution which I have had 
the honor—the duty, I would say—of lay 
ing before this meeting He jerked his 
ead To ird at the last word, and slid 
the fingers of his right hand into the 
reast of his coat like an orator, and 
tood ver straight ‘IT have no desire, 


make this the 


Sli occasion of a per 
sonal question between myself and my 
pastor. But, sir, the question has been 
foreed m me against my will and my 

my consent; and I was obliged on the 
ast ensuing Sabbath, when I sat in this 
place, to enter my public protest against it. 

‘Sir, I came into this community a 
poor boy, without a penny in my pocket, 


and unaided and alone and by my own 
exertions | have built up one of the busi 
not 
p to boast of the part I have taken in 
the prosperity of this place; but I will say 
that no publie object has been wanting 
that my 


from the 


ness terests of the place. I will 


Stoo 


has not been wanting 


$ ipport 


first proposition to concrete the 


sidewalks of this village to the intro- 
duction of city water works and an im 
proved system of drainage, and—er—elee 


tric lighting. So much for my standing 


‘capacity! As for my business 
©, Lwould gladly let that speak for 
if that capacity had not been turned 
in the sanctuary itself against the personal 
man holds dearer 


reputation which every 


itl il 


fe itself, and which has had a deadly 

blow aimed at it through that—that very 

capacity Sir, L have established in this 

town a business which I may humbly 

Say that in no other place of the same 
] 


numerical size throughout the common 


wealth will you find another establishment 
so neal ly corresponding to the wants and 


the er—facilities of a great city. In no 


other establishment in a place of the same 


1] 
importance Will you 


find the interests and 
the the 
whole community so carefully consider 


ed 


the demands and necessities of 
In no other 

Putne y got upon his feet and called out, 

‘Mr. Moderator, will 


low me to ask him a single question ?” 
Mr. Peck put the request, and Mr. Ger- 


Brother Gerrish al- 
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rish involuntarily made a pause, in which 
Putney pursued 

‘“My question is simply this: doesn’t 
Brother Gerrish think it would help us 
to get at the 
he would print the rest of 


business in hand sooner if 
his advertise 
ment in the Hatboro’ Registei ll 

A laugh broke out all over the house 


as Putney dropped back his seat 


Mr. ¢ 


‘I will attend to you presently, sir,” 


Into 
rerrish stood apparently undaunted 


he said, with a school-masterly authority 


which made an impression in his favor 
with some. **And I thank the gentle 
man,” he continued, turning again to ad 


dress the minister, ‘* for reealling me from 


a side issue. As he acknowledges in the 
to 
my feelings, but I can assure him that my 
ond the 
little for them; I 
care not what quarter they originate from, 
or have their 


suggestion which he intended 


wound 


self respect 1s bey reach of slurs 


and innuendoes; I care 
their origin; and still less 
when they spring from a source notori 
ously incompetent and unworthy to com 
mand the respect of this community, which 
has abused all its privileges and trampled 
the forbearance of its fellow-citizens under 
foot, until it has become a—a byword in 
this place, sir.” 

Putney sprang up again with, ‘‘ Mr 
Moderator 

‘*No, sir! pursued Gerrish; 
‘*T will not submit to your interruptions. 
I have the floor, and I intend to keep it. 
I intend to challenge a full and fearless 
this 
and I intend to probe those motives in 
Why do we find, sir, on the one 


no, sir!” 


scrutiny of my motives in matter, 


others. 
side of this question as its most active ex 


of the chureh 
organizing a force within this society to 


ponent a man outside in 
antagonize the most cherished convietions 
of that church? We do not asperse his 


motives; but we ask if these motives co 


incide with the relations which a Chris 
tian minister should sustain to his flock 
as expressed in the resolution which I 
have had the privilege to offer, more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

Putney made some starts to rise, but 


quelled himself, and finally sank back 
with an air of ironical patience. Ger 
rish’s personalities had turned public sen- 
timent in Colonel Marvin 
came over to Putney’s pew and shook 


his favor. 


hands with him before sitting down by 
his side. He began to talk with him in 


whisper while Gerrish went on: 














} 
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‘But on the other hand, sir, what do 
e see? I will not allude to myself in 
is connection, but I am well aware, sir 


it I represent a large and growing ma 


jority of this chureh in the stand I have 


taken We are tired, sir—and I say it to 
ou openly, sir, what has been bruited 
bout in seeret long enoug] f having 


hat I may eall ai one-sided cospel 


yrreached in this chureh and from this 


pulpit We enter our protest against the 
clect of very essential elements of Chris 
wnity not to say thre essentia the en 
esentation of Christ as—a—a spirit as 
ell as a life Understand me, sir, we do 


{ 


1ot object, neither I nor any of those who 
izree with me, to the preaching of Christ 
isa life That is all ery well in its place 
ind it is the wish of every true Christian 


f 


»conform and adapt Is owWNn lille as Tar 


Il permit of But 


and the Y 


ye, Sabbath after Sabbath, and hear 


is—as circumstances wl 


vhen I come to this sanetuary 


said of my Redeemer as a—means 


salvation, and nothing of Him cruci 
ied: and when I find the precious prom 
f } } 


ses of the gospel ignored und necwiected 


mitinuall y and—and all the time, and 


] 


ik discourse | 


rom yonder pulpit filled 
ip with generalities—glittering general 


ties, as has been we said by another 

n relation to and connection with mere 
conduct, [ am disappointed, sir, and dis 
isfied, and I fe 


line of—of preaching During the last 


to protest against that 


six months, Sabbath after Sabbath, I have 


istened in vain for the ministrations of 
under 


the plain rospel and the tenets 
hich we have been blessed as a church 


Instead of this I] 
have heard, as I have said—and I repeat 


nd as a people 


it without fear of contradiction—nothing 


but one-idea appeals and mere moraliz 


ngs upon duty to others, which a child 
nd the veriest tyro could not fail there 
in: and I have eulminated or rather it 
has been culminated to me—in a covert 
ittack upon my private affairs and my 


vay of conducting my private business 
in a manner which I could not overlook. 
For that reason, and for the reasons which 
I have reeapitulated and I challenge the 
closest scrutiny—lI felt it my duty to en 
ter my publie protest and to leave this 
sanctuary, where I have worshipped ever 
family. 
And I now urge the adoption of the fore- 
going resolution beeause I believe that 


since it was erected, with my 


your usefulness has come to an end to 


ers of this church: and—and that isa 
Mr. Gerrish stopped so abruptly that 
> 

Putney, who Was e) wed in talk with 


Colonel Marvin, looked up with a star 


tled air, too late to secure the floor. M) 
Peck recognized Mr. Gates o stood 
th iS sts caught 1 n ha { 
across His mic and looked round it 
1 qui Cal clanes before hie evan to 
spea Putney lifted h ind in play 
ful threatening teward Colonel Marvi 
vho got awav from him i face of 
Nnoweless iughter, and ent a joined 
Mi W l ton here i Sa 1 his 
vife HNO ¢ ered nto the i t yveeh 


kn¢ is L expected to take par n S 
debate but vou ean’t always t | mats 
Folin to happen to vou, even if you re 
only a member of the chiure Vv marriags 
as you might say I presume, thoug 


that I have a right to speak in a meetir 


like this, because I am a member 
society in my own right, and [ve got its 
interests at heart as much as any one I 
don't know ut what I got the interests 
of Hatboro’ at heart teo, but I ean’t be 


certain; sometimes you cant; sometimes 
vou ve got the common 


you thin rood in 


view, and you come to look a little closer 


and you 


nad its the Uncommon rood ; 


that 1s to sav, its not so mu he public 
weal you're after as what it is the private 
weal But that’s neither here nor there 
I haven't got anvthing to say agains 
identifying yourself with things in gen 
eral ; I don't know but what it’s a rood 


way; all is, it’s apt to make you think 


you're personally attaeked when nobody 
is meant in particular. J think that’s 
what's partly the matter with Brother 
Gerrish here [ heard that sermon, and 
I didn’t suppose there was anything in it 
to hurt any one especially ; and I was con 
sid‘ably surprised to see that Mr. Gerrish 


seemed to take it to himse somehow, and 





worry over it; but I t really know 


1? 


just what the trouble was till he explain- 


ed here to nicht. All I was thinking was 
when it come to that about large com- 
meree devouring the small—sort of lean 
and fat kine—I wished Jordan & Marsh 
could hear that, or Stewart's in New 
York, or Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia. 
IT never thought of Brother Gerrish once; 
and I don’t presume one out of a hundred 


did either. I 
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| \ not abuse ils 
¥y iit Lilt tloon l¢ 
momel ind tnen 
ivh OF one Who 
Se | tro alive a 
said Mr. W i 
ormal neatness o 
is be n tour eu 
I nk suggested 
ira tt remarks of 
ipport of his resolu 
simply this—wheth 
ed the words of thie 
he felt h mself ag 
ther he has not given 
ivring foreign to the 
ithor If, as I be 
the whole matter 
Vv a private conter 


| 











I llihnkk Lhere ire i ea many prese 
vho share { ne a desire to kno 
iow far it represents the sense of this so 
ery [ don’t mean as to the s sed 
ersonal retlections bhi it was na 
a pubis 1 Lisa very small matte 
wid Ss COTM pare th the other questi s 
Involved, OF no consequence Vhnatevel 
Putnev tossed s head with insolent ple 
S1nye rhis contempt ot Gerrish His nos 
lr Ss Ss elled ind he closed his little aWs 
th a firmness that made his heavy black 
mustache hal ao I belo the eorners 
Of his chin He went on with a wicked 
twinkle in his eve, and a look all row 
to see that people ere Waiting to take 
next point **T judge my old friend Bro 
ther Gerrish by myself My old friend 


Gerrish cares no more really about pei 
W hat he 


had at heart in offering his resolution 


sonal allusions than I do 


is not any supposed attack pon him 


self or his shop from the pulpit of this 
| 


ehureh He cared no more for that than 
I should care for a reference to my notori 


These are things that we feel 





ay be safely left to the judgment thie 
charitable j idement of the community 
which will be equally merciful to the man 


who devours Widows hoses and to tlie 


man who ‘puts an enemy in his mouth to 


steal away his brains 
Mr Moderator,’ said Colonel Marvin 
retting upon his feet 


“No sir! 


1] 4 . 1. 
allow you tO Speak 


shouted Putney, fiercely; ‘I 


Wait till I get 
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\ 0 ' 
What my old friend W im Gerris 
’ designe n offering that resolution 
is Lo me) oO question \ d of 
\ ‘ l { Ik L1as een prea 1) d } 
place Dy our pastor the one-sided 
spel, as he aptly called ind what he 
d | it to get at the opinion of thi 
ociety on that question Has the gospel 
p ched to us h been one-sided on 
eee 3 _— Gercish anve & bean 
ind Brother Get as I understand 
loesn't change his 1 don that point 
i does on 1 In asking to thdra 
iis resolutio Le oesn't xpect Mr 
Peck to convince him ina private confer 
ce that he has een preaching an all 
round gospel I don't cont 1 that | 
has; but I suppose I'm not a very compe 
tent judg [ don’t propose to give 1 
he opinion of one very fallible and erring 
nan, and I don't set myself up i jude 
nent of others; but [ think it’s important 
or ill parti col rned to Know il the 
I ority of this soc th on a ques 
my involving its futu That impor 
mce must excuse ll anvthing can ex 
is th t want of taste, of hu 
n ity, of ri nh proposing le in 
juirv ata meeting ove 1 the person 
efly concerned would nat illv preside 
inless he we varned to absent himself 
Nobod eares tor the conten DLe€ point 
the wholly insignificant question, wheth 


r allusion to Mr. Gerrish’s varietv store 
vas intended or not W hat eC 
anxious to know 1s hether he represents 


ny considerable portion of this society in 


his general attack ipon its pastor I want 
. vote on that, and I move the previous 
yuestion 
i 

No one stopped to inquire whether this 
Was parliamentary or not, Putnev sat 


down, and Colonel Marvin rose to say 


that if a vote was to be taken, it was only 
right and just that Mr. Peek should som 
how be heard in his own behalf, and half a 


ozen voices from all parts o 


supported him Mr. Peck, after a mo 
ment, said. ‘‘I think I have nothing to 
say: and he added, ‘Shall I pul the 
q iestion "7 





Question Qui ume fron 
different quarters 
It is moved and seco 1 that the 
7 ore the meeti rdopted 
s nister, for \ those 
inh tivo Su \ Hi ] a or a 
ais { ar mitt ‘ oO VOWS 
Mr. Ge S did hie 
minister } et Those ¢ | | 
Si } ) 
r 1 burst forth « und 
followed by ig tie 
Liat ressions of n | ( 
Lt} Urae orade ( I ( } 1 l 
| nal he nno I noes 
e ete trie li Tene mito Tey i? t} 
e) ( ( W i eCOVE he 
s ming and spattering, Mr. Peck was 
on | eet, asking to be relieved from s 
duties as moderator. so that] s 
state \ ttotne meet ( May 
vi ted into the cha refused 
form »ytake possession of He stoor 
pand s There is no place v re we 
ould rather hear vou than that pulpit 
Mr. P 
lt you,” said the minister, ma 
me hi ell eard thir ih the approy oO 
murn mut I stand t place on 
to ask to be allowed to leave i The 
friendly feeling ch has en ¢ ressed 
to ard nN hn the vote upon resolution 
vou have st rejected is all that reconciles 
me to its deleat Its adoption { ive 
spared me¢ v dut W ch I ad painful 
But perhaps s best that I] ould dis 
charge it \s to the sermon eailed 
forth that resolution it is on] ist to say 
that I intended no personaliti« nit, and 
I humbly entreat any one who felt 1 
self aggrieved to believe me very one 
ooked at Gerrish to see ho e Loo his 
he must have felt it the part of self-respect 
not to change countenane My desire 
n that discourse was, as always to present 
the truth as I had seen it, and t lo make 
it a help to all But Iam by no means 
sure that the author of the 1 tion i 
rong in arraigninge me befor ou for 
negiecting a very vital part of Christian 
itv in my ministrations her I thin 
with him, that thos \ » have made a 
open profession of Christ ha i claim to 
the eonsolation « His pron es, and t 
the support \ ch good men ive found 
in tl mysteries of faith ind I ask his 
patience and that of others who feel that 
I have not laid sufficient stress upon these 
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Marvin sufficiently recollected himself LO 


nd declare carried, 


i { i «il < . 
‘ ne ve ind | am not Annie walked home with the Putneys 
ad that ministry ina and Dr. Morrell. She was aware of some 
As L look back over it. by thine unwholesome in the excitement 
ole tfable ideal, it se S vhich ran so wholly in Mr. Peeck’s favor, 
cord ¢ \ rea defeat He ut abandoned herself to it with feverish 
i \ ublie e dissent ran helplessness 
( There have been Ah-h-h! cried Putney, when they 
| ! Lo 1 nk that the ere free of the crowd which pressed 
iS not in me it in my office, in upon him with questions and conjectures 
! ! r We all have and comments ‘What aslump! vhat 
of clouded vision, i Lhe a sl unp! That blessed, short-legg@ed lit 
s loom up illusory grandeur tle seraph has spoilt the best sport that 
t ive Talled toGao But ever Was W hy, he’s sent that fool of a 
ho th ¢ t I stand before Gerrish home with the conviction that he 
| alterda { is been borne was right in the part of his attack that 
it L had mistaken my work is the most vilely hypocritical, and he’ 
a it | oug if there was any viven that heartless scoundrel the plea 
to 1 1 from it for reasons sure of feeling like an honest man. I 
I ! e at length should I be should like to rap Mr. Peck’s head up 
1 this plaee next Sab- against the back of his pulpit, and | 
Is ile \ nely acquiesced should like to knock the skulls of Colonel 
marti Lal ¢ ne in the form of my Marvin and Mr Wilmington togwether and 
vi i s Yet I cannot see which was the thickest. W hy, [ had 
iy t has not taken that Gerrish fairly by the throat at last, and 
ffering my resignation, I was just reaching for the balm of 
ill formally do ose empowered Gilead with my other hand to give him a 
! sof ours ty to receive it, I dose that would have done him for ons 
‘ rik of restoring concord while! Ah, it’s too bad, too bad! Well! 
vou d be affectation in well! But—haw! haw! haw !—didn’t Ger 
etend that I did not know of the rish tangle himself up beautifully in his 
nN ch las had my ministry for rhetoric? I guess we shall fix Brothe 
‘ S cause and | earnestly Gerrish yet and I don’t think we shall let 
hdrawal that dissen Brother Peck off without a tussle I'm 
\ ( a that schureh may going to try print on Brother Gerrish 
‘ nibe fore the world of the I’m going to ask him in the Hatboro’ 
of | [ conjure such of my Register—he doesn't advertise, and the ed 
s e been active in my behalf itor’s as independent as a lion where a 
( r brethren In a cause man don't advertise ‘ 
‘ ilone merit t r devotion. ‘Indeed he’s not going to do anything 
( s | besee vou to be at of the kind, Annie,” said Mrs. Putney. 
oO tl nother Forbear, for- ‘‘I shall not let him I shall make him 
t, remembering that strife for drop the whole affair now, and let it die 
r part can only make it the worse, out, and let us be at peace again, as Mr 
I mr 4 stia st ere can be no1 Peck says.” 
‘ sion and self-saerifice There seemed to be a Food deal of 
\ ro’ his ce and all sense in that part of 7.” said Dr. Morrell. 
vie \ prieties in the tide of ‘*I don’t know but he was right to pro 
its plove he meeting when pose himself as a peace-offering: pe rhaps 
Sat ¢ n lam glad,” he there’s no other way out.” 
no sort of action need be taken ‘Well,” said Mrs Putney, ** whether 
n Mr. Peck’s proposed resigna- he goes or stays, I think wé owe him that 
I one cannot believe this much Don't you, Annie?” 
‘ r acres wecep “Oh yes!” sighed Annie, from the ex 
( his sentiment they altation to which the events of the even 
e « . ¢ and unding, and ad ing had borne her ‘* And we mustn't let 
ed t] elves to no one. t Putney him go It would be a loss that very 
uurnmel ( Colonel one would feel; that—” 














I'm tired of this fighting,” Mrs. Put 
nev broke in, ‘‘and I think it’s ruining 
Ralph every way He hasn't slept the 
last two nights, and he’s been all in a 
quiver for the last fortnight For my 
part | don't care what happens now, Im 
not going to have Ralph mixed up in it 
any more L think we ought all to for 
vive and forget ] mi W illing Lo ove rlook 
everything and I believe others are the 
salne _ 

‘You'd better ask Mrs. Gerrish the 
next time she ealls,’ Putney bnite rposed. 

Mrs Putney stopped, and took her 
hand from her husband's arm. ‘' Well, 
after what Mr. Gerrish said to-night 
about vou, I don’t think Emmeline had 
better call very soon!” 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” shrieked 
Putney, and his laugh flapped back at 


them in derisive echo from the house 


front they were passing. ‘I guess Bro 
ther Peck had better stay and help fight 
it out It won't be all brotherly love 


after he goes—or siste rly either.” 


XXVI 


Annie knew from the light in the kiteh 
en window that Mrs. Bolton, who had 
not gone to the meeting, was there, and 
she inferred from the silence of the house 
that Bolton had not yet come home. 
She went up to her room, and after a 
glance at Idella asleep in her crib, she be 
gan to lay off her things. Then she sat 
down provisionally by the open window, 
and looked out into the still autumnal 
night. The air was soft and humid, with 
a scent of smoke in it from remote forest 
fires. The village lights showed them 
selves dimmed by the haze that thickened 
the moonless dark. 

She heard steps on the gravel of the 
lane, and then two men talking, one of 
whom she knew to be Bolton In a little 


} 


while the back entry door was opened and 





1} 


shut, and after a brief murmur of voices 
in the library Mrs. Bolton knocked on the 
door-jamb of the room where Annie sat. 

‘* What is it, Mrs. Bolton ?” 

** You in bed yet ?” 

‘*No; I'm here by the window. What 
is it 2” 

‘Well, I don’t know but what you'll 
think it’s pretty late for callers, but Mr. 
Peck is down in the library. I guess he 





wants to speak with you about Idella. I 


told him he better see you.”’ 
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right down 
Mrs. Bolton to the foot of 


the stairs, where she kept on to the kitech 


‘**T will come 


‘ } 
Q} f 1 
ne tolowed 


en, While Annie turned into the rary 
Mr. Peck stood beside her father’s desk 
resting one hand on it and holding his 
hat in the other 

** Won't vou be seated, Mr. Pe 


‘“Tthank you. It’s only fora moment 


Iam going away to-morrow, and I wisl 


to speak with you about Idella 






‘* Yes, ec rtainly But surely you are 
not going to leave Hatboro’, Mr. Peek! I 
hoped we all did that after what you 
had seen of the strong feeling in your fa 
vor to-night you would reconsider your 
determination and stay with us!” She 
went on impetuously. ** You must know 


you must understand now—how much 


good you can do here—more than any one 


else—more than you could do anywhere 
else. I don't believe that you realize how 
much depends upon your staying here 


You can't stop the dissensions by going 
away; it will only make them worse. 
You saw how Colonel Marvin and Mr 
Wilmington were with you; and Mr 
Gates—all classes. I oughtn't to speak 

to attempt to teach you your duty; Pm 
not of your chureh; and [ can only tell 
you how it seems to me: that you never 
ean find another place where your prin 
ciples—your views—” 

He waited for her to go on; but she 
really had nothing more to say, and he 
began: ‘‘I am not hoping for another 
charge elsewhere, at least not for the pre 
sent; but | am satisfied that my useful 
ness here is at an end, and I do not think 
that my going away will make matters 
worse. Whether I co or Stay, the dissen 
sions will continue. At any rate, I be 
lieve that there are those who need help 
more, and whom | can hie lp more, in an 
other field— 

‘Yes, she broke in, with a woman’s 
relevancy to the immediate point, “* there 
is nothing to do here.” 

He went on as if she had not spoken 
‘**l am going to Fall River to-morrow, 
where I have heard that there is work for 
me—” 


‘In the mills!” she exclaimed, recur 


ring in thought to what he had once said 
of his work in them. ‘‘Surely you don't 
mean that!’ The sight, the smell, the tu 
mult of the work she had seen that day in 
the mill with Lyra came upon her with all 


their offense. ‘*To throw away all that 
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insensibility to her urged, ‘‘ you ec 
ed in her heart, must 


preac hing the trt 
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ou ive be ne have made itself felt in her voice, for he 
ent on reluctant 
\ y« S n olit » to . ind to be helpful to 
‘ ) i it presum ersel hey l JOU Tie itih hel 
Lit ce of those » You kno the n er—she has lost her 
do meal ork « ( i— Mrs. Savon 
( Ol t i At the nam Annies spit ell Lie 
I hecessa to tea Started Tron fh eve Yes. she 
ye J nt ! li SI ( ( It is isi itis the onl 
l ! deserves explalle JON you remember tha { 
Y L ‘ Lo i I 10 sent Mrs.S ors iby lo ( 
( ( rience sea re ere it died 
pia \ sho me in No; L had forgott said the minis 
L sha e ani oy them ter, ag I r 
‘ oO t t doesnt natter said Annie life 
ect to ) ( il once Siie isked, ¢ lf Mrs PFavo is go 
one of the public ng to we in the mills, how can she 
lave heard Of a vacan make a home fe e child 
othe S¢ W ith She is not going into the mills lie 
e mace ip of hard ans red Shi 1 keep house ft is 
om ) niin wma i wna e hope to have others » are 
And t should be ne \ out homes of their ow1 on soul 
i n the n S pa ne the exp ses and doi o i Oo 
{ Ss, then | do so oO | iba may Share Ss comlort hout 
ive ano Hi iV ih vie 0 n to al one ipon Lhneir necessitVv oO 
t i nl me imtoim od and sheltei 
th th wople sne She did not heed S exp inatiol l 
! to pro e him Tt denly entreated Let lhe ro 
i ib thie Oth end you I wi not be a troubie to you, and 
il HH ould not or I li help as wel as I can I ear rly 
n J irther At thechildup! Why hiy the thought 
aid t come to urge crazy as it would have once seemet is 
e no Sh to impose now such a h ipp solution of the trou 
) ipo any one, even le that she smiled 
shouldn't I ro l S. pa ! 
i \nnie Droke a und he pton k a he a Lie! 
i eave he l rhe You will need money to beg our worl 
you You don kno I will give you min [ will give it up 
whed to hel I see her L will oive ita ip I will g eitto any 
t not spo her Leave ood o et that you approve; or you may 
ist till you see youn i lave it, to de t you think best w 
her with you,and then [ and I will go with Idella and I will work 
ou in the mills there—or anything 
ed itself in face He shook his head, and for the first 
pas e, and he seemed time in their acquaintance he seemed to 
inswer her; but he said feel compassion for her “Tt isn’t pos 
our lIness to her, but sible I couldn't take your money; I 
vou to be at the incon- shouldn't kno iat to do with it.’ 
Lhan Lo-morrow | You know vhat todo with vour own, 
ia to take er she broke in ‘You do good with that!” 
| id en bring |e) ) I'm afraid 1 do harm with it too.” he 
returned It's only a little, but little as 
nsely searching his face, it has been, I ean no longer meet the re 
ed to spea Anoth- sponsibility it brings.” 
dt ounded feeling, ‘Bat if you took my money,” she 


muld devote your life Lo 


ith, to writing and pub 
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hing books, and all that; and so could 


hers: don’t you see 

He shook his head Perhaps others; 
vuut [T have done with preaching for the 
present Later I may have something to 


Now I feel sure of nothing, not even 


l’y peen Saving here 
Will you send for Idella When she 
Cs ith ft e Sa ors | will come too!” 
He looked at her sorrowfully. “a 
you are a good woman, and you 
nean What you say. But lam sorry you 
Say 1 if any words of mine have caused 
you to sav it. for Ll know vou eannot do 
Even for me it is hard to go back to 
t se associations, ind for you they would 
be 1mpossibi 
You will see she returned th ex 
iltation I will take Idella to the Sa 
vors’ to-morrow—or no; [ll have them 
come here! 

He stood looking at her in pe rpiext 
Ly \t ist he asked ( ild I see the 
child 

‘Certainly !” said Annie, with the lofts 
passion tha possessed her, and she led 
him up into the chamber where Idella 

L\ sleeping hh An l¢ ‘sown erip 

He stood beside it, gazing iong at the 

ttle one, from whose eves he shaded the 
lamp. Then he said, ‘‘I thank you,” and 


turned away 

She followed him down-stairs. and at 
You think I will not 

come; but L will come. Don't you be 


+} } . 
he door 


lieve hat : 
He turned sadly from her “You 
m nt come, but vou couldn't stay You 


don’t know what it is; you can’t imagine 


it, and you couldn't bear it 

‘I will come, and I will stay,”’ she 
answered; and when he was gone she 
fell into one of those intense reveries of 
hers—a rapture in which she prefigured 
what should happen in that new life be 
fore her. At its end Mr. Peck stood beside 
her grave, reading the lesson of her work 
to the 


poor who thronged to pay the last tribute 


multitude of grateful and loving 


to her memory. Putney was there with 


his wife, and Lyra regretful of her light 
ness, and Mrs. Munger repentant of her 
They talked together in 
awe-stricken murmurs of the noble career 
just ended. 


mendacities 


She heard their voices, and 
then she began to ask herself what they 
would really say of her proposing to go 
to Fall River with the Savors and be a 
mill-hand 
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| ne 
iong time awake to of the 
tor that Dr. Morre] i ipon 
the chance that it n ! but 
it did ne oO | She dress rs¢ wma 
Sat by the ni t n 

Phe Db LTD ¢ s] purposes 
rrotesque and monstre sion 
{ it must come came ( that 
swept re } il 
fec ns It see dd till 
asleep mm her erib, had } it sne 
said, and would help to to her 
word 

She eli ed dow} ,erust f ) d with 
the coffee she drank at breakfast, and in 
stead of romping th J th 
she dres ed Line i © a 


sat down again in the s ‘ e in 
which she had spent the is the 
day passed, her revolt from what she had 
pledged herself to do mounted and mount 
ed It was like the sort of woman she 
was, not to think of any tha il trom 
her ledges they were all the more sacred 
with her because they id n purely 


voluntary, insistent; the faet that they 
had been refused made them the more 
obligatory 

She thought some one would come to 


break in upon the heavy monotony of the 


time; she expected Ralph or Ellen, or at 
least Ly ra: but she only sa M Bolton 
and heard her about her work Som 
times the child stole bac rom the kiteh 


en or the barn, and p eped in upon her 
vith a roguish expectance hich her 


gloomy stare defeated, and then it ran of 


She lay down in the afternoon and 


tried to sleep; but her brain was inexora 


| 
bly alert, and she lay maki: Inventory 
of all the pleasant thing she was to leave 
for that ugly fate she had in sted on \ 
swarm of fancies gave every detail of the 
parting dramatie intensit) (midst the 
poignancy of her regrets, her shame for 
her recreancy was sharper stil] 


sy night she could bear it no longer 
It was Dr. Morrell’s custom to come nearly 
every night; but she was afraid, because 
he had walked home with her from the 
meeting the night before, he might not 
come now, and she sent for him It was 
in quality of medicine-man, as well as 
physician, that she wished to see him; 


she meant to tell him all that had passed 


cs 


—— 


a 
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Mr. I ind this was perfectly 
é ! she forecast; but 
t ! ‘ } bugey heels im the 

t ht came that seemed to for 

I ( to of Mr. Peck to 
| ‘ *< f rie t occurred to her 

mit er might have inferred 

r eagerness and pe r 

( ! re preposterous than 

i" terous letter of her words 

\ number « tle proofs of the conject 
lashed upon her: his anxiety to get 


! el Ss retusal to her be 
er own constaney of purpose, his 
mol ts « lerment and dismay 
! ed 1 ! it is toadd the touch 
‘ rable absurdity to the horror of 
t Tan nd to snateh the last 
} of he ym her 
sihie et Mrs. Bolton go to the door, 
and she did t rise to meet the doctor 
e s ! s smile that he knew he 
had amoral rather than a physical trou 
ble to deal with. but she did not relax 
the severity of her ure sympathy, as 
she \ tempted from some inlinite re 
moteness to do 
When he said You're not well,” she 


1 1 66 
spered solemn back Not 


d not pursue his inquiry into her 


col Dut | th an irrelevant 
( ess t it pig ied he r. | was 
( a ( this ey hing i an\ rate 
i | rf ou message on the wa up 
‘ } 
’ ery kind,” she said, a littl 
more l \ 
| nted to tell vou ne went on, 
( t Putney and I have had 
t or up pu sentiment for 
M P »as er him here.” 


but 


ner pos Lion, 


{ exp on of her ¢ e changed 
W n round in the enemy's 
camp, everywhere ind Lve committed 
(it sh self to n armed neutrality 
I lithic t. The ditheulty was in 
another qua h Mr. Peck himself 
He e ¢ sed t nan ne elise to 
Hatboro’ You know he in 
te) L ore iway this morning 
Di Annie asked, dishonestly 
| ( ( ved er to say some 
b 
Ye He came to Putney before 
rm | to than him and take leave of 
hin ind tot him of the plan he had 
To! In ( hat!” 


ly, 


, said Annie, hoarse 
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after an effort, as if the untruth would 
not come easily ‘Lam worse than Mrs 


Munger,” she thought. 
‘For going to Fall River to teach 
school among the mill-hands’ echildre: 


And to open a night school for the hand 
lve ’ 


Lhemise Ss 


The doctor waited for her sensation, and 


he l 


looked so 


in itS absence caisappoimnted 
It it she Was forced to say, ‘ro teach 


school 


‘Yes 


is knees, 


Then he 
Putney 
tos} 
til 


to me for he 


wenton briskly again 


labored with him on h 


SO 


weak, and got him to postpone his going 


to-morrow morning; and then he came 


lp. Weenlisted Mrs. Wilming 
ton in the cause, and we've spent the day 


working up the 


heat. 


three Gentiles t 


Peck sentiment toa fever 


It's been a very queer campaign ; 
for a 


them all 


nling Saint against 


1} 


and 


e elect 


DMnNeinge over at 
last. We've got a paper, signed by a 
large majoritv of the members of the 
churech—the chureh, not the society 
asking Mr. Peck to remain: and Put 


ney’s gone to him with the paper, and 


he’s coming round here to report Mr 
Peck’s decision We all acreed that it 
wouldn't do to say anything about his 
plan for the future, and I faney some of 


pie Sl 


I 


pression 


nis peo 


ened our petition under the 


in that they were k« a val 


; eping 
uable man out of another pulpit 


Annie accompanied the doctor's words, 


which she took in to the last syllable, 
tha symphony of conject ire aS to how 
the change in Mr. Peck’s plans, if they 


prevailed with him, would affect her, and 


the doctor had not ceased to speak before 


she deliver 


pe reeived that it would be 


ance pertect and complete, however in 


glorious. But the tacit drama so vividly 


with 


preoce upied her its Minor questions 
of how to deseend to this eseap with dig 
nity that still she did not speak, and he 
took up the word again. 

[ confess [ve had my misgivings 
about Mr. Peck, and about his final use 
fulness in a community like this. In 
spite of all that Putney can say of his 
hard-headedness, I'm afraid that he’s a 
eood deal of a dreamer. But I gave way 


to Putney, and I hope you'll appreciate 
what I've done for your favorite.” 
‘You are very wood,” she said, in me 


her Thi 


chanical acknowledgment ind was 
set so strenuously to break from her dis 
honest reticence that she did not know 


really what she was saying. 

















ANNIE 


why do you eall him a dreamer?” She 

cast about in that direction at random 
Why Well, for one thing, the rea 
son he gave Putney for giving up his luxu 
ries here: thatas long as there was hardship 
f ] i 


ork Tor underpay in the world 


he must share them It seems to me that 
I might aS well Sa that as long is Lhere 
ere dyspepsia and rheumatisn nh Lhe 
ol I must share then Then he has 
a queer notion that he can go back and 
nd instruction in the working-mel! that 
thev alone have the light and the trut] 
ind know the meaning of life I don't 
Sa wVbEhINe aga st hem My ypsel 
tion and nee is that if others 
were as ul in I ratio oO 
their advanta Pe nie n't go to 
them for his But their conditions 
rp and du they see thinge’s as 
K¢ wd see them clearls | 





might as well « Xpose myself to the smal 


poxrx i hopes of treating my fello 
pe reeive where his ana Oo 
I 

J 1 ’ } 
laise; they only overwheimed 


her with a deep r sense of 


But I don’t know,” he went on, ‘‘ that 

1 dreamer Is such a desperate character 
you can only keep n from trving to 
realize his dreams: aud if Mr. Peek con 
ents to stay in Hatboro’, per ps we can 
manage it.” He drew his chair a littl 
toward the lounge where she reclined, 
nd asked, with the kindliness that was 


fessional, ** What 


tL and pro 





seems to be the matter 

She started up There is nothing 
nothing that medi ean help Vhv do 
youca lhim my favorit she demanded 


But vou have wasted your 


If he had mad phism. dto what 





you say, he would never give it up—never 
Inthe vorld!’s i¢ ad le { 1\ Ste il \ If 
you've interfered between any o1 ind 
his duty in this world. where it seems as 
if hardly any one had any d itv, you ve 
done a very unwarrantable thing.” She 


} t 


was aware from his stare that her words 


if not from the words 


incoherent, 
themselves, but she hurried on ‘*T am 


roing with him. He was here last nig! 


and I told him I would. I will go with 
the Savors, and we will keep the child to 


me, I shila 


eether; and if they will take 
eo to work in the mills; and I shall not 
care What people think, if it’s right 

She stopped and WeAKL' dropped back on 


} } F 


the lounge, and hid her face in the pillow 
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aa I rea \ don Lunderst ind | t A 
tor began tha SICLANS ¢ ( hess 
to unwind the coil she d thunge down t 


He will ive her the « { rtheor 
they lost—you know how! And t l 
take I \ them 

But vo vha ive 1 

I must have the « 1a ean t 
rive it lp) und | sha Q thnem 
There’s no other way You \\ 
lve O eh. lilIn NV Wore wid } no 
hope 

**He asked you said the doctor. to 
MAKE sure he had hea a I ] 
asked you—advised you—to go to work 
in a cotton mill 

No she lifted her fa to contront 
him He told me not to go ) I s 1 
I would 

They sat staring at each othe n 
a silence which neither of thet broke 
and which promised to last ind tely 
They were still in their daze when Put 
ney Ss voice came through the open hall 


tral! Can't | make vou hear, anv one 


advanced mito the ha land he 


put fis head in at the librar cle 
Thought vould be here said. nod 
ding at the doctor ‘Well. doctor. Bro 
ther Peck’s beaten us a 1 LHe oO 
ne 

“Going the doctor ¢ ied 


ease be fore h mn and | i} a | ith a 
force of logic that ould e fetched 
the twelfth man ith eleven stubborn fe 

lows against him on a jury; but it didn't 


fetch Brother Py 





e ministry my Lhe 

theres some con 

ome | \ ho OST 

after all It seemed to us that he had a 

great opportunity in Hatboro’, but if he 

turns his back on it, perhaps it’s a sign 

he wasn't equal to it The doctor told 
you vhat we'y been up to Anni : 

Yes,” she answers fai \ rom the 

depths of the labyrinth hich she was 


plunged acvain. 


‘*T’'m sorry for your news about him,’ 
said the doctor | he ped hie vas going 
to stay. It’s always a pity hen such a 


man lets his sympathies use him instead 


of using them But we must always 


— 


peat 


eee ernment 
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he rany longer. Hetold ve ry sti 


niently f he s xr her comfort, that Putnev had 
s craze.” gone to the depot to meet Mr. Peck. who 
eld i | " expected " hn the eicht-o elo 
e felt inexpres train, and was to labor with him all night 
let Ss Oot his to rif necessary to get him to chane or 
t accept, and she at least postpone, his purpose. The feel 
t refuse it | vy in is fave is growling Putney 
1 al 1 Yr to l ped to put it so strongly to him as a 
it | I I p "MD ‘> tau il he { yuld no re st | 
f nv fa n Ant ened comfortlessly W it 
| { , a ld \ f r ha Clie | ho 1nY could Like l Ly 
Us} enon { cs Litit DI ( { Hess noy Phe ¢ l 
in t it a on l \ ed. fe 1 0 ie] that she n ioht t 
nan—excuse me forced to ep he vord 
right I sup \ nd of rum fr on the gravel-walk 
tutional ne outside ul ' rp pull at the aoor-bell 
! the } seemed to } them both to their Teet 
i get it colored ne on ped into the hall 7 t 
©! vou et ne ind the fT ‘ Wi mn Savo Sho 
can se hat ed it t the door of the room her 
neve hat it Lie tood Dor Docto Morrell. come 
l specu ng ‘ ne q There's been an aecident 
or less refen it—the depot Mi Pe He pant 
! t notice t { ed out the story nd Annie saw rathe 
ive lm oO! \ Ss { rh tie ird ho the minister tried to eross 
( in on the track from his tra w here it had halt 
, his ne rt ed short of t station, and the flvin eX 
ead to tl SAaAVvo } s trom ( @) quarter ecaucht 1 
\ hi . On his. té¢ nd dl opped Lie pieeding 
sort of co-opera fragment that still held his life beside the 


tter cospeller t l ( ru oe | nee nto the night 
fe wi! Tho W here hie Where have vou got 
i Fall River It e doctor demanded of Savon 


1 time, | ip ‘ eard ueoy hirla iV, Toil ed 
[tried to wet ! ) / { ta le Si d of Savor’s fee Ss ( 
rut he wouldn't followed running, after he had stopped to 
get back, so as to repeat his story to the Boltons. Anni 
ere Sunday, and turned to the farmer * Mr. Bolton, get 
e hasn't ¢ I ced the earrv-all | must vo,”’ 
‘ked at his il \nd me too said his wife. 
n't said Dr. Mor “Why, no, Pauliny; I guess you better 
stay I cuess it ‘Ill come out all right in 
itne the end,” Bolton began. ‘‘Jouess William 
m sorry hie S | exaggerated some, maybe. Any rate, 
ho's ro 1 to look after the little cir] if 
iS ta n it her you come 


‘Of course she is Be quick, Mr. Bol- 


ton!’ Annie called from the stairs, which 





rether, leaving her she had already mounted half-way 
| passed nto a ehe caught up the child, limp with 
following night, sleep, from its crib, and began to dress it 
y ,out of what Idella eried, and fought away the hands 
ere humanity | that tormented her, and made herself now 


fF and now very lax; but Annie 
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e) und Sli¢ is adressed wd tf d Tailen 
isieep again Ih her ¢ ‘ e thie 
en were pu ne on ‘ Sunda sacks 
" Bolton is driving up ) e door 
l we Ca \ il 
\W l can sec he said Wile? Lit 
rot out to help them in jus ho \ 
im’s got his ( ( H es 
h € tabie |} 1 oO i ( l \ L shi 
Sel him off lickety-sp illter the doct« 
thout lor Ing to Sse il the matte 
s. There hain’t never been ody 
hurt at our depot, and dont stand to 
reason 
Oliver Bolto will ] 1 that 
ist shrieked his f the d 
S burn ip youd say { s thing 
uutac ibley on e som ¢ 
We vell, Pauliny ive oul n 
ive 1l vour ¢ 1 | Bolton 
laint savin’ but \ theres s ethin’ 
1 Wil ims story but 1 Lili § thes 
iat ited Gi ip 
Well, do irr il do be st said 
Yes, ves It’s rig Pauliny; all 
! hit Soon’s I’m out the ne, vou'll see 
lll drive fast ene hy 
Mrs. Bolton kept a grim silence, against 
eh her husband ble of optimism 
| d like heat-lightning ona night sky 
La 1 WOKE l i@ rus ol colid air 
md in the dat mad Strangeness began to 
ery, and wailed heart-breakingly between 
her fits of louder sob 0 d then fell 
asleep again before they reached the house 


here her father lay dy 


They had put him in the best bed in 


Mrs Savor’'s little guest oom, and vnen 
\nnie entered, the minister was apologiz 
ing to her for spoiling it. 

‘Now don’t you say one word, Mr 
Peck,” she answered him “It's allricht 


[ ruthah see you layin’ there just ’s you be 
than ple nty of folks that > She stopped 
for want of an apt comparison, and at 
sight of Annie she said, as if he were a 
child whose mind was wandering: ** Well, 
I declare, if here ain’t Miss Kilburn come 
to see vou, Mr Peck! And Mis Bolton! 
Well, Lhe land : 

Mrs. Savor came and shook hands with 
them, and in her character of hostess urged 
them forward from the door, where they 
had halted ‘Want to see Mr. Peck? 
Well, he’s real comf'table now: ain't he, 
Dr. Morrell? We got him all fixed up 


nicely, and he ain't in a bit o’ pain. It’s 





his spine that’s hu SO ‘ t feel 
no it s S ¢ ! s a 
S il ror | be | f ( 

le’s 1 sutferi said Dr. Morre 
to r1hi Ani ( ( i ( rt Mia 
Savol rhe 1 ( } HN S 
ll Lhihel il I 1 l 

Sno mad | \ ‘ 

M nd M Bolte dl 

it both t l ) 

Ou sid Line ( Vé C s ‘ 1 ) 
It returned no press in 
( s loo ead i 1 Siid 

1} rie n her mui nh ¢ 

seemed almost an int n 

We wer afraid you ( 
and we thought thie t 
like to see I i—and so e Shi 
Is in the next room 

Thank vou,” said tl n 
presume that Lamdyn t dow te 
me that LT hay uta fe ) 

Mrs. Savor protested \) | ou 
aint a-goin to die Tf 3 1 y \ 1 
Annie look {1 1 Dr. Morrell to Put 
hey no slooud th | n Ol Lhe « ! 
side of the ed OX V4 ( ( i ( 
irom their ora \ thout et eine able 
to a pt t ct i nplied There's 
plenty of folks « ed M Savor 

iurt V Ist il vou @e Lbals alive 
to-day and as we sever the \ 

Bolton seized his chanec It's just 
what I said to Paulin comin along 
You'll see,’ said I, * Mr. Pe | be out as 
Ss s anv of us bef ( i eal ‘ 


‘All you got to do to keep »couUl 
age,’ said Mrs. Savon 

**That’s Su. that’s half the battle.” said 
Bolton. 

There were numbers of people in the 


room and at the door of the next \) 

nie saw Co onel Marvy n and .Jac Wil 
mington, She heard afterward that he 
was going to take tlie same train to 
Boston with Mr. Peel and had helped 
to bring him to the Savors’ house The 
tati 


station-master was there, and some other 


} 7 
raiiroaad emploves 


The doctor leaned across the bed and 
lifted slightly the arm that lav there, 
taking the rist between 1 thumb and 
finge) **T think we had better let Mr. 
Peck rest awhile,” he said to the company 


generally We're doing him no good 


The people began to go: some of them 


' 


a 


ewer 








as 


| 
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\\ wod-nis is if they would 
! 1 t n ng rhev all 
i is a silk’ it 
ealed 1i¢ ounaded Mah as 
ea ¢ ld He did not humor 
mu vid (rood-DyY 1hh oe 
Line Ur night th a quiet 
M si ed after her retreat 
hit Q to let vou 
i ij) ¢ ( te » said sie’ 
Ould i i i i git some 
| eve it \ \ ttie ot it 
» Mr. Peck good 
| suria ru us nature 
a Phit vel is kind \ 
\ hee is ¢ ths tloated to the 
i Ost ga hn the aqdemana 
( ih bint On her An 
‘ t lave seen nd 
a ) ithe the hor r « mutilation 
( | rot ¢€ el et her fant 
‘ ! ’ ‘ lL her ool Sii yustle 
hh resp la 
Y | ive ris it off Lhe SLOVE 
l l Mrs pavor con 
ed and I na turther room came 
‘ eli of cup and then a 
tf of the coffee; life in its 
naliness touched ind made 
lea clain gy it a part of 
tT ) 
l t Mi M moe S came ba K 
Py: rom t rnie irab rem 
, if i bit pas had lapse 
a up D Morrell across the 
t 
\W a ) ( Lo Speak Vilil Mr. 
| isked. oficial Better do 1 
( wd o ‘ his short nods 
ecaume a set ner a Chair police 
have 1 to fall on her knees be 
{ mul ie took the chair, and 
( tne miu t s hand inte hers, stretch 
rm a e his head on the pil 
He | some poor little wound- 
‘ Putney's Winthrop the mo 
is in ! yvoman’s heart gush 
vut of hers in pity upon him, mixed 
il i erence She had thought 
i she should confess her baseness to 
ind s forgiveness, and offer 
Lhe people he had chosen 
rua ans of his ehild that inter 
’ ed purpose of his But in the pre 
( ‘ qaea sO wy ist, SO simple, all 
( cerns of life seemed trivial, and 
nd herself without words. she 
ved ovel tit poor hand she held. He 
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turned his eyes upon her and tried to 
Speak, but his lips only let out a moan 

o iddering sound, inarticulate of all 
that she hoped or feared he might proph 
es\ to shape her future, 

Life alone has any message for life 
but from the beginning of time it has put 
its ear to the cold lips that must lorever 
remain d imb 

XXIX 

The ¢ ing after the funeral Annie 
took Idella, with the echild’s clothes and 
toy in a bundle, and Bolton drove them 
down Over the Trac to the Savors’ she 


. 4 ; 
out, and she perceived 


that whatever the minister's final inten 
tion might ive been, she was bound by 
the purpose hie had expressed to her, and 
must give up the child For fear she 
might be acting from the false conscien 
tiousness of which she as beminning to 
have some notion in herself, she put the 
case to Mrs. Bolton. She knew what she 
n do in any event. but it was a com 
ort to be stayed so firmly in her duty 
y Mrs. Bolton, who did not spare some 
doubts of Mrs. Savor’s fitness for th 
charge, and reflected a subdued censure 
even upon the judgment of Mr. Peck 
himself, as she bustled about and help 
ed Annie vet Lace lla na her be longings 
ready The child watched the prepara 
tions with suspicion. At the end, when 
she was dressed, and Annie tried to lift 
her into the carriage, she broke out in 
sudden rebellion; she cried, she shrieked, 
she fought the two good women who 
vere obeving the dead minister’s behest 
were obliged to descend to the foolish lies 


of the nursery; t ey told her she was go 
ing on a visit he Savors, who would 


take her on the e: them, and then 


1 


her | 


Lhey 


Aunt 


reconcile her to 


ack to Annie's house. 


bring 
could this 
they 


iking 


Before 


fabled prospect had to give it veri 


imilitude by 1 off her every-day 
thes and putting on her best dress. 


did not Mrs 


when she came to it, nor Mrs. Savor, who 


elk l 
1 , ‘ $ 
sene ike Savor’s house 


stopped, all blowzed and work-deranged 


from trying to put it in order after the 
in it, 


welcome. 


and gave 


Annie 


her manher, 


death Idella a motherly 


fancied a certain sur- 


prise in and her own ideal 
of duty was put to proof by Mrs. Savor’s 
owning that she had not expected Annie 
to bring Idella to her right away. 


‘If | had not done it at once, I never 


could have done it,” Annie explained. 
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‘Well, I cross,” 


presume it's a 


Mrs. Savor, ‘‘and I don’t feel right to 
take her If it wa’n’t for what her fa 
the “i 
‘Sh!’ Annie said, with a significant 
nce 
‘It's an ugly house!” sereamed the 
child ‘T want to vo back to my Aunt 
Annie’s house I want to go on the 
cars.’ 
‘Yes ve s, answered Mrs Savor, blind 
ly groping to share in whatever cheat 


had been practised on the child, 


‘just as 


Here, William, 


her the pret 


sool. aS the Cars starts 


vou take her out and show 


ty coop you be’n makin’ the pigeons, to 


keep the cats out 
with Savor’s con 


and Annie hast 


They got rid of her 


for the moment, 


nivance 

( ned Lo ¢ scape 
We had to 

journey, or we never co ud have got her 


into the carriage,” 


tell her she was going a 


she explained, feeling 
like a thief 
‘Yes, ves It’s all ri 


savor alt 


Mrs. 
putting up 


eht,” said 
see you'd be lh 


minute sl 


some 


kind of job on her the e 
mentioned the cars 


Miss 


along 


Don't you fret any, 
Kilburn Rebecca and me'll get 


with her, you needn't be afraid.’ 
Annie could not look at the empty erib 
where it stood in its aleove when she went 
to bed; and she cried upon her own pillow 
with heart-sickness for the child, and with 
a humiliating doubt of her own 
hurrying to give it up without thought 


of Mrs. Sa W hat had 


Si emed SO noble. so exemplary, began to 


part in 
vor's convenrlence 


wear another color; and she drowsed, 


worn out at last DY the swarming fears, 


shames, and Which resolved 


despairs, 


themselves into a fantastic medley of 


' nm 
aream images There was a eat trving 


to get at the pigeons in the coop which 
Idella to see. It 
clawed and miauled at the lattice-work of 
like 
a child, so like that it woke An 
She 


Mr. Savor had carried 


lath, and its ecaterwauling became 
the ery ol 
nie from her sleep, and still kept on. 
lay shuddering a moment; it seemed as 
if the dead minister's ghost flitted from 
the room, while the erying defined and 
located itself more and more, till she knew 
it a child’s wail at the door of her house. 
Then she heard ‘‘ Aunt Annie! Aunt An 
nie!” and soft, faint thumps as of a little 
fist upon the door panels 

She had no experience of more than 
from her bed to the door, 


one motion 
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which the same impulse flung open and 

let her crush to her breast the little tumult 

of sobs and moans from the thu hold 
‘Oh, wicked, selfish, heartless wretch! 


over the child ‘But 
hever 


she stormed out 
now I will never, never 


up! Oh, my poor little baby! my darling 


God has sen back to me, and | will 


sta 


keep you, | 


W hat 


what happens! 


a cruel wretch I have been oh, 


what a cruel wretch, my pretty to teal 
you from your home But no you sl ill 
never leave it; no one shall take you 
away She gripped it in a succession of 


fierce hugs, and mumbled it Pace 


neck, and little cold wet hands and feet 

with her kisses; and all the tin did 
not know the child was in its night-dress 
like herself, or that her own feet ere 


bare, and her drapery as scanty as Idella’s. 
A sense of the fact evanesecently eam 
nee of Mrs 


Bolton, lamp in hand, and the instantane 


ed upon her with the appeara 


Ous appearance and Gisap pr irance OT her 


husband at the back door throug hich 
she emerged The two women spent the 
first moments of the lamp-light in mak 


ing certain that Idella as sound and 


whole in every part, and then in making 


uneertain forever how she came to be 
Whether she had 


her sleep, and found her way 


wandered out in 
home with 


or whether she had 


there 
dream-led feet, yateh 


ed till the house was quiet, and then stolen 


Wav. Was What she could not tell them, 


and must always remain a mystery 
‘IT don’t believe but what Mr 
had 
You got to keep her for the night, I pre 
sume, but they ‘d ought to know 


Bolton 


better go and wake ip the Savors. 


Ss, and you can take her over there agin, 


come daylight.” 

** Mis shouted Annie, in a 
voice so deep and hoarse that 
the heart of a 


known fear of man. 


Bolton ‘i 
shook 
W ho | ad 


woman never 


‘If you say such a 
g if you ever say such a thing 


again—I—I—I will hit Send Mr 


Bolton for Idella’s thines righta 


thing to me 
vou! 


Mrs 


long conciliatory 


said Savor, when Bol 


‘Land 
ton, after a preamble, 


Miss 


ving the 


explained that he did not believe 
Kilburn felt a great deal like 
‘JT don’t want it without 


it’s satisfied to stay. I see last night it 


child up again 


was just breakin’ its heart for her, and ] 


told William when we first missed her 


this mornin’, and he was in such a pucker 
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id them all un 


ey remembered his 


impossible to follow him, and he could 


not himself have kept the course he had 
marked out They said, now that he was 
bye yvona recall ho one else could nave 
built up the chureh in Hatboro’ as he 
could, if he could only have let impracti 


cable theories alone. Mr. Gerrish callee 


Many people to witness that this was 
hat he had al LVS Salad He contended 
that it is the spirit of the gospel which 
uu were Lo It OW He sa d hat if Mr 
Peck had gone to teaching among the mill 
hands, he woulda have been sick oO t in 
side OL SIX Weel ut he was a wood ¢ ris 
tian man, and no one wished less than 
Mr. Gerrish to reproach him for what wa 
ifter all, more an error of the head than 
the heart His erities had it their own 
i n this, for he had not ved to offer 
1 i ru { pie tio of his theo \ il a is 
tiheation OF his purpose whi e had 
been expected lo give on the Sunda ter 
1i¢ Vas Killed nd his death iS 1 no 
se execetl I ud no more to his peo 
pie tha had said to Annie l \ 
mere casualty; and his past life, br Nn 
ind unfulfilled, with only its intimations 
and intentions of peritormance, aione re 


When people learned, as they could 


hardly help do ng from Mrs. $ ors Vol 
ubility, what his plan with regard to 
Idella had been, thev instaneed that in 
proof of the injuriousness of his idealism 
as applied to real lift nd they held that 
Slit id been remanded in that strat or" 

ay to Miss Kilburn’s charge for some 


purpose which she must not attempt to 


cross As the minister had been thwart 
ed in another intent by death, it was a 
sign that he was wrong in this too, and 


that she could do better by the child than 
he had proposed 

This was the sum of popul ir opinion: 
and it was further the Opinion {f Mrs. 
Gerrish, who gave more attention to the 
case than many others, that Annie had 
first taken the child beeause she hoped to 
vet Mr. Peek, when she found she could 
not get Dr. Morrell: and that she would 


have been very glad to be rid of it if she 
had known how, but that she would have 
to keep it now for shame’s sake 

For shame’s sake ce rtainly, Annie 
would have done several other things, 
and chief of these would have been never 
to see Dr. Morrell again. She believed 
that he not only knew the folly she had 


confessed to him, but that he had divined 
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e co irdice and mMeannhess 1! hich She al had been lost a mag tude 1 seren 
f nted it, and she elt intolerably ilvia erancs ! mated its eu 
uct berore the thou Lot him lie versa rant ( { cS Nhe i ( 
1g ai ba 1\ er’ ise Oo! himt il he. rec} ire TOLLS ( 
i oO Rome which neve is vet been monn to come otrue] a 
{} |, though it might have been at- tosho enialband u \ ! 
ed Lae l Mad no ened 11 ted to sell, and | \ ts 
1 eep shi sobped s into etfec ( ! O ‘ ) 1 
ound hersell salt \nnies i nperiectiol a §s C1 
l h ro a rsti¢ Saware ¢ ( hi 
s id tale i y cold, and shi of a strug that has ne rs ed 
eSs wut during thie day itself ith the old e1 es 
ed ea avgaln In a troubled her propensities, ceased ht B % ee Lo 
roKeLL Siubibel represent evil in contlict tht } mn 
| ( Loug oO have aoclor Ot good 1h her; they se ned 1 Land 
M MHtON, Wilh the grim in partial Interwoven With the Od I ( ua 
! masked ie Lerlerence no ionger be antago) er ort 
\\ ud Annie ‘ eSSI) they seemed in then 
At end of tlie neg vel ich fol better, and ever after to be the nat out 
| ) iS a harrow ¢ ince said of which good as well as evil ‘ ! 
t doctor one morning bu now I As she remained standing 1 Mi 
co wv more mniess you send Brandreth came round the « ro 
) house, looking very bright and ip] 
\ od the door, where he spoke ‘Miss Kilburn,” he said, abi I 
‘ Ss ma on the da oard of his Want vou to congratulate me ! en 
( ort ng into it gaged to Miss Chapl 
Ss imswered with one of those im Are you indeed, Mr. Bra | 
ilses { t come from something deeper do congratulate vou th all n heart 
t | l send for vou,then She is a lovely girl 
to ou how generous you are ind Yes, it’s all right no said Mi 
ok with which she spoke she ut- Brandreth I’ve come to tell you the 
! : oo ining th her ords first one, bec ise you seemed to ‘ 1 
\ interest in it When | told you o hie 
{ lushed for ple sure Of conseious” trouble wout = the Juliet Wi hadnt 
) 1 had to wegh and turn it come to any understanding efore that 
off [ don’t think I couldcome but that seemed to bring us both to the 
! \ B lll look in to see Idella point, and ind we're engagee Mothe 
ofessiona and | are ing to New York for the win 
tH arove " i und she remained at ter: we think she ean risk it ind a Luniy 
! ( Yr LOOKING ip at the summer biue rate sne won I be separated Trom mit and 
\ eld a tew sott bite ( ouds, such we shall be back in our little home next 
C ha overhung the same place May You KhHow that | mn tO be I Mi 
same hour thousands of years be Chapley in his business 
lo al d SUCH as WOULG 1a Va it over Why, no! Chis Is qreat eV Mr 
i Lhousanad years to come The Brandreth I don't know hat lo i 
orning had an immeasurable vastness, You're very kind said the oung 
! 1 some Cro S f| ne across man, and for the th d oO rou ii 1 ne [ie 
r re above the house sent their wrung her hand lt t a pa eC) 
Oct on the spacious stillness \ per Ship, of course: but et HkKS cal we Of 
c mn of the unity of all things underthe use to hin 
\ lashed and faded upon her, as such [I know vou ean!’ Annie adve red 
ses do Of her high intentions, no ‘We are ery busy ¢ l ea 
ad resuites An inexorable cen nearly everybody else is ¢ wd mo 
t 1 y had thrown he otf at everv ther sent he dest 1 ! ‘ Ww 
point e sne tt ed to el] ng Nothing Sie don't a ( s ind | ist 1} p 
fo) il is established and regulated to tell vou Well, qood 
had desired her intervention: a few aeci Good-by! Give my love to your mo 
cle id irregularities had alone aecept- ther, and to your—to Miss Chapl 
ed But now she felt that nothing with I will He hurried off, and then 
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QRé 
i ! ming DaACcCK Oh | forgot! 
\ l ~ il Ua niund You KhO 
»> hundred do rs Trom 
! ( itter seems to 
) ere i me OF US LhIin 
! ome other disp tion 
Have tany sores On 

YO. nol 

| | t ou It's proposed to 
evote the No » beautifvine the 

rou he soldiers’ monumet 
to be fen ind planted wit 
dl Oo le publie gan 
‘ Keven ) i reciates the interest 
1 " | nioh, al e hoped 
l e pleased W it disposition of 
thie ! hn 

t ( said Annie Lia 
neekK Ss sion tha must have made 

nb eve she was deeply touched 

\ Lim not to b ere this winter 

CO nued e thought we had better 
\ the hole matter in your hands 
e mone has been deposited in the 
ANK 1 vour orde) It was Mrs 
Munger’s idea I don’t think she’s ever 
ic just ibout that evening of the 
ramiatie ( it vou kno Good-by !” 
He ran otf to ese upe her thanks for th 
roof of confidence in her taste and judg 
( Lii is Lote be vond hie Pr pro 
test before she emerged from her daze 
t i | nse of the LDS waity of the 
lation 

We sa rv simp matter to let 
the mo lie in the bank,” said Dr. Mor 
re Oo came that evenin to make his 

t unprofe onal visit, and received 

it il sement the account of the 
iff hic gave him with a strong 
I 1 of ‘ i ) 

‘| iv I was involved in this odious 
Social | on business from the first, and 
now have it f on my hands in the 
end, is mm ne VW Lean't get rid 
of it she replied 

I l perhaps hie comfortably sug 

ested t's a sign you're not intended 

What do vou mean 

Why don’t you go on,” he irresponsi 
bly adventured farther and establish a 
Social Union 

Do you mean it 

What was that notion of his’—they 
isually spoke of the minister pronom! 

l\ ibout getting the Savors going 


in a co-operative boarding-house at Fall 
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River ? Putney said something about 


Annie expl iined, as she had 


from him,and from the Savors since his 
deat Lhe ministers scheme lor a Ciub, In 
hich the members should contribute the 
MibDoOr and Live DrovisIlons, aha shnouiad ive 
cheaply ana iolesomely under the man 
agement of the Savors at first, and afte 
ard ouid continue them in charge, or 
not, as they chos« He seemed to have 
thought it out very carefully But | sup 
posed, of course, it Was unpractical 
Was that whiv you ere going in tor 
asked the doctor: and then he spared 
her contusion in adding 1 don’t see 
V il iS unpractical It seems to me 
bt very cood notion for a Social U1 
Wh not try it here There sn tlie 
same pressit necessity that there is in 
a big factory town bul vou have the 


money, and you have the Savors to make 
ub be 

His tone wa 
it lh 


; t } 
Pe | st 


finning 
still half bantering but 
pecome more and 


va more serious, SO 


1 Could Say earnest 


1hh 
money is one of the drawbacks It 
Mr. Peck’s idea that the working people 
| themselves.” 
that two-thirds of 
rr 
lorce 
And 
high handed to use 
but the Union 
suppose, said Annie, hot 
| of it 


monument? I 


do it all 
Well, 


money 


hOuUIG Say 


in the bank had 


urned out 


that 
them 
to Mr 


wouldn't it be rather 


COTE rh 


They in great 


Brandretl’s  theatri 


ais 


their money for anything 

You don't 
lv, ‘that |] 
the 


would 


would spend a cent on 
crounds of that idiotic 


avy for having it blown 
I 

No | anything 
ith the My 


The doctor laughed, and 


up with 


dynamite! can't have 


more to do w wretched affair 


touch is fatal 


she added * Beside s, | believe most 
heartily with Mr. Peek that no person 
of means and leisure can meet working 


in the odious character of 
I didn’t respect them, I 
for that If I 
ready to go in with them and start 
the Social Uni 


work 


pe opie 


a patron, and if 


ry xcept 


respect myst lf too much 
were 
mm On his basis, DY helping 
and 


might 


do house scullion work for it. 
them, I 


try; but I know from experience I’m not 


eating and liy with 


ing 
L haven't the need, and to pretend that 1] 
have, to forego my comforts and luxuries 


make-believe that I haven't them, 


Ih al 
a farce, and I won't 
Well, then, don't 


bent more perhaps on carrying his point 


vould be too ghastly 


said the doctor. 
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n argument than on promoting the ac 
I ial estab ishment of the Social U) on 
Bu ny idea is this Take t O-LHIPaS OF 
one-half of that mone wd goto S oO 
wd sa ‘Her [his is it Mr. Bra 
el eatricals swindled t hoy unds 
il ¢ | mestly theirs east to con 
ind if you wnt to trv that expe 


tive leisure, have really nothing in com 
nh Ith vou peopi ho work With yout 
was tor Ving { is ( 1’¢ i i\ { int 
( ( ds wh you ( yont patronize 
i We von tad e you ind W a) t 
elp vo uit here’s the mone | ou 
ull ou fail und if ou succeed you 
on't ed by our aid and comfort 
lr} plan that Anne und Dov vr Mor 
rell talked over ha In Joke too 1’ more 
d more serious character in het ens¢ 
of duty to the minist Ss men vy and th 
ish to be of use hich Snotextinet in 
her, however she mocked and defied it lt 
vas part of the irony of her fate that the 
eoplie Who were best able to co insel with 


1i¢ mh re card o it were Lyra, whom she 
pprove and Jacek Wi mington 


He Was 





hom she had always disliked 
ible to eontribute som facts about the 
ol ne of the Thaver Club at the Har 
vard Memorial Ha n Cambridge, and 
| ra because she had been herself a hand, 
und ould not forget vas of use in 
Dringing the cheme imto favor th the 

id They felt easy ith her, as they 
lid th Putn ind for much the same 
reason: it is one of the pleasing facts of 
our conditions tha people who are so 


illy inferior like best those above them 


ho are morally anomalous It was real 


through Lyra that Annie got at he 


orking people. and yhnen it came to a 
formal conference. there was no one who 


could command their confidence like Put 
ney, whom they saw mad-drunk two or 
three times a year, but always pulling up 


d fighting back to sanity against the 


enem whose power some of them had 
relit too 

No theory is so perfect as not to be sub 
ject to exceptions in the experiment, and 
in spite of her conviction of the truth of 
Mr. Peck’s social philosophy, Annie is 
aware, through her simple and frank re 
lations with the hands in a business mat 
ter, of mutual kindness which it does not 


account for. But perhaps the philosophy 


and the experiment were not contradic 





tory; perhaps it was tended to cover 
OnIV the cases in Ww Chi thie id ce 
mon interes At au ate ( e Peel 
Social | hnion s { memb ed eal 
it, at the suggestion of « ‘ r ow) 
I miber, got ! rk ( stu " 
is cordia ele l it ( ire s 
as 1d a ll g 
ha Op h l ‘ Or. { ! ‘e t > 
really ol Is¢ Ol ho 
means Weal, and t! OV" 
eda she Has sSuUBeSLEG } ( ents ind 
eX pe ent for ni li t eet 
lich were sometimes so rely i eet 
She has ept a conscien sub 
sidizing the Union m her o uns 
ind she even aecepts f i ( ( i 
small salary hich it THC Tye think 
they ought to pay lie Pine WI this 
ridiculous, like all the make-beli 
of rich peopl i travest eh ho 
realitv exe the littl ih It ac it 
th reat Sul ot het iperab danee 
She is aware tl t she is pension on 
I 
the real members of the Social Union fo 
i chance to b iseful a hat thre 
thev let her do is the lit of me One 
who needs it se has tho eht of do C 
the wo ind Go ne the pa to ane 
but she sees t il t ~ ould be pa per of 
and deg ming another mo she ¢ ( ! 
r.Vicious ¢cirele, and its ! mostiv for 
ts, and IS most apy 
The Po il Union itse though nota 
brilliant success in pou . nota 
failure; and the promise of its future is in 
the fact that it continues to have a present 
The peopl of Hatboro iit rather proud 


of it, and strangers visit it as one of the 
possible solutions of one ot the social 


problems It is predicted that it cannot 


oon: that it must either ado better or do 
Worst but if woes on the same 

Putney studies its existence the light 
of his own infirmity, to v ech he still 
vields from time to time, as he has al 
vays done. He professes to find there 
a law which would aecount for a reat 


many facts of human experience other 


wise inexplicable He does not attempt 
to define 1 1s Oct ult presel if ‘ poeeanac 

ple, but he offers himself and the Socia 
Union as proofs of its existence; and lie 
argues that if thev can on last long 


enough they will finally be established in 
a virtue and prosperity as great as those 
of Mr. Gerrish and his store 


Annie sometimes feels that nothing 


else can explain the maintenance of Lvra 
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W "t s her« nions Being a woman, her opin 
‘ ‘ ere tre ( by the magnates of Hat 
f oro’ as a good joke, the harmless fanta 
! s i ( I S 4 roan | hich Sli¢ ould get 
i io Pshe could get an’ body ton ! 
she no het eing a lady, and very well off, tl 
Vi »1 ( ere ( ed hi deference ana s 
! iS Ittotl ! hintert ipl e1 Vine! 
\ Putne ! sed himself by savin 
( a Vas tiie erecest apostie of labor that ne 
le aid a Oke ¢ KK but no one cared 
ha » Writ ) i that as Tor the que 
! () t ! ethe. er affair with D Mon 
( » oO 1 courtship TI 
l ( | ol iLtention Oh His pa 
1 i mula istily the most devout be 
‘ S 1 ilte) i | tt vy were ¢ niro 
1 with the fact that it so long ren 
state evel Phe » theories, one tl 
‘ Ss mus QO I ‘- 1, and ! 
e] ( ( il ist playvll { I 
( uiblie op uit they did not 
( motest either ¢ the parties to the myst 
i il l it i ‘ el L st i> ih Ol ( at 
c Mr. 1 ( cture, q ito that sare ( 
hie sulferance of the anoma into which it 
) ect i i ( noticed that small com 
She ities f 1oO ibsidk Om SUCH Of 
{ ‘ CASIONS | f x” some such it ‘ 
, s Mrs. G h, it was a good jo 
‘ night t tilt \ 1 could not nd Dr. Morre ! 
C ollice after tea you could al iVSs 
f ! it Miss Ki rns Perhaps it might 
! ) ‘ elped ve the mystery if it hae 
‘ | bere i n that she could not aceept 
( ( ( ition tever it really was, wit 
reou satis! C ers pon two points, whit 
re ! { r ved thems es Into one in the pro 
i vrha ‘ s of the inquir 
{ e should She asked rently as preliminary to 
cone owl inswering a question of his, ‘Have you 
‘ } ec rar d rd that gossip about my—being in 
I ) re iu ‘ a vt poor man . 


( i i ill el in) 
a ( ( ‘ | } ts a 
, risol 1 hen Si \ 
i 1 e co el vi ‘ 

trouble to ! ough 
) M fter adn vou to tl 

( e cont ecaus 
) ‘ ‘ iS ive oO 
' , ’ 

one eC} er | ed | 

it shi herself don in imp 
fYered mm him oni I than |] 

ennes th whi she proclaimed 





did you hat did you think 

t it sn’t true lL knew if there 
t i@ in it, vou eouldn’t have 
lm over ith me.” 

is slient Then she said, in a 
‘ No, there eouldn't have 
But not for that reason alone 
t's very delicate and generous o 
ink of it, very large-minded 

it ¢ tldnt have been | co | 
rshipped him, but I couldn't hav: 
im—any more,” she added, w i 


ication that entirely satisfied him, 


could have worshippe d you, 


THE 


END 

















THE NEW ORLEANS 

BY ( RLES 

TINWENTY vears had elapsed since the 
the Spaniards, and e Fre to 
OF ed states, and vet very ( O1 

i Cl populallol Ot thie | itil Pract 

) essed 1 i ( ent, o \ ) 

" MOVlh Side id icq read il 

ed¢ oO e Enelish language na 

S ewer amor thie ( comers of An 
-SAXOH OFZ had made uh To Lo 

to speak Frenne or even to unde? 

sot il ntereo S¢ etLWweell tlie 

t » YAces, ¢ ier for pleasure or business 
hot Lil ot easv accon ishment 
greal rity of the ex-colonists 

Kk) ill 1h lanvuag 1h blood nn 

! Ss. ln 1deas manners, HavLts nad 

, Liiit | ‘ ‘ t tens \ il \ 

to retain ah auto ! hich they 

tL \ il¢ ed to have bee rua iunteed 
treaty of cessio1 | k \ 

! ed th wt f the Federal govern 
el made the Eneglis| iguage 

official on ud they clung the more 
iciously to the language of their an 

‘ rs hose 10 had sueceeded in 
stering th fore nh iwWiom is thre 
riish i then eatied itfected to use 

i oniv on rare occasions On the oth 

! vid, the Americans, the avenfuriers 
nturers iS Lhe vere designated at 
epoch ere ilent OT) issin i 

t to themselves as quick as possible 
il they looked upon as an extraneous 
nent vhich had no right to a pro 

) d existences They inted a fusion 
el they would predonl lé rnd 
control They vere determined to ab 
» Dut not to be absorbed Hlenee, on 

I part of Lii¢ primiait  ¢ | | l nav 
t ts, a vigorous resistance to this pro 
] ed effacement of all the old namarks 
ol the past regime ol Ku opean domina 
tior Henee also frequent collisions of 
inpleasant nature; every friction be 
tween these two antagonisms emitted 
Ss s that showed the combustibility of 
naterials at hand rhis wit of ho 

| n eneityv of lanwuage ane ‘ ings man 
| I ead itst in a striking manner in the 
courts of justices We proceed, as an 1 
istration of it, to describe faithful y some 
of the seenes which we witnessed at the 





New 


Orleans bar a 


years after that 


BENCH 


AND: J 


»AR IN 18 


GAY 
( \ i become Lhe Ca t » ( 
of Louisiana 
Kora Ong e it Stota 
ite neces thie or 
derstand both e ki ‘ ! 
iIng@uaves l moe 
motley composition o r cos o 
population Lhere i ! co i 
permanet uppon ) ) 
is a sworl ind regu tlic ‘ ) 
Lransiated e dene Line ‘ | 
Line thesses, and ! ( 
Charges O Lil ave to tiie s Qodul 
irisprudence was based « s 0 
Spain and on the Napo ( ‘ i 
iad bee lopted by our Legis i} 
such modifications Ss hac a t ialit 
VUVIS ( he Cormnye S ¢ ‘ ( 
wd Spans ! ts th ce ! ‘ thie 
tribunals oO ( VO « ll l 0 ( 
Louisiat i if SUCCESSIVELY « ! ‘ ( 
On aay ind exte ( ( oted 
is aut ! es The ( emma com 
posed ¢ men some o hor no 
inderstand o ord of Fren ‘ 
ers e Ss ignoral Ot the OG 
it came erat e ol tical ( 
3) r\ Ml Cut Cus ‘ l ’ o> 
ba vers, One Oa a K) ( e oO ‘ 
English, and supposed to con 
dually the svmpathies portion 
of thr mn to whi elonged 
Unde) cumstances and ¢ encies 
Lhe t ul OL Cases S lie ) ana 
expens The petitio mnd answers 
the cilatie Ss, and a l ( r ere 
ustla Vin oth ial Wwacves ! ( ec’ ( 
containing the testimony ¢ ‘ S.a i 
original documents I ! Sy i 
ble translations ©) oOppres ( ol 
MoUs 
Wi the readet i¢ ! oO one 
of the distri courts of the o eqrine 
ind thess some of the ( roceed 
nes of thie OCH l e pre sf ik ( 
is Jo 1a ( s hig minded wentle 
mat f not a profound irist ho co 
mands universal esteem 1 COMMUNI 
t\ ere | S come to reside \s irre 
proachab mn his } ( Ss] his publi 
life, Judge Lewis is born in Kentueky 
i! d Lt honor both to hi l ( ind t 
! u ited State When the British in 
vaded Louisiana he hastened to descen 
from the bench, shouldered his rifle, an 


to 


Pee 
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ins of ( i etter ortune ind Who in a few years 
. the s has risen to be one of the magnates « 
a bu Line Ne ) ims Dal QI b med an 
] ent. ho e. con ict iit, With Tashin dark 
cle no eves ntense mack halt and i rown 
»understood complexion, he 
) Cabie 0 I ( so er 
> ler ! to e ma 
e case to YT) qadent ten} l 
yf e pliant t} 1 é ora oO l¢ 
ad} nl i ir ina l 
‘ i Kren on ¢ nh oO 
Ne Mnglane comes temipes 
iSSIVe mal st es appertaining to his profession, and 
wee TlOV possesses @ most extensive Wd profound 
i tlorid con nowledge of the « la from the 
Northern or- twelve tables of Rome and the Institutes 
possessed, and of Justinian to thie Napoleon Code He 
m oft ~ Sualso roug lamlilar ibn bhe Span 
d and passion iris denee, which is derived from 
rufth ten the same soures He is deeply versed in 
Ter ( rns con oO bhi however en 
0 pportul presents seit, | s his 
Sia sweapol! specia ea re to ridicule and treat th 
s ‘ depreciation He is not free from 
‘ ums a in L ce in degree of arrogance, based on 
He has a large the consciousness he has of his learning 
hich he lib und Of the superiority of his splendid in 
oO friends. telleectual powers When irritated by 
uu nda iVS \ il he thinks Tutle contradiction, he 
Yr string Oo has a provoking iv of thrown back 
1 1ASSO tO oO His ead mia perc OUSI\ Ling al 
on the ¢ irt lhOsS¢ HNOSTrILs ¢ i ith contempt 
n e broad He is particularly elated when in his fo 
uit preters rensic confliets he triumphs over an An 
ivalanclie elo-Saxon member of the bar to whom he 
! s adecisions ippens oO have takeh a special CISIIKE 
ale n CASES Llis voice IsSsuperdb, ho ( ilmily argument 
) sO Elis Live how tremu is ith passion, and 
come, of hich Irequentiy derisive, Wilh sneers and sal 
Ouch lie 1kVes Casts as Harpy poll ed as tlie i imest 
es of his social arro A ressive by nature, he some 
ous and oruny times affeets the most duleet tones of con 
in Churen He e1latory piaciaity and when lhe thus 
ts. verv fond of transforms himself le is more to be 
lon foot, anda dreaded than en he is apparently in 
S ri preserip one of lis fiercest moods He is a terror 
ia members of to Live vitnesses of the adverst party, 
the other States hom he likes to browbeat and to keep 


fers the common Droling on the gridivon of lis torturing in 


er beInNg iooKked QquIsILION H Ss invectives, when prompt 


e creation ol ead by Indignation, Wralir, or any other 


they hold, of cause of excitement, are a sort of tropica 
inferior to thie hurricans He is too pro id and 1LOTLY Lo 
ever have recourse to the petty trickeries 

rside is Etienne and snap judgments of the minnows of 
France, who has_ his noble profession, and never takes any 


in search of a undue and ung ntlemanly advantage of 
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his bre 1'¢ il la He s ( puaily reat 
ind successIul 1n C1 Land crimimbal cases 
H ce ms imcome is very uae it nas 
" uw knack at getting into debt and 
pur sf Lib his money in the mos Lia 
count Ne manner Ile hast scharactel 
stic in common With Many men of spien 
i S, tht ic V hose 0 ets vel 
ind gold run as through a sieve, much to 
moO eation Ot their ereditors 
( ere the two men pitted against 
eA oO er in the case to hich we call thie 
Wak on of the reade The plaintiff had 
ougiit 1 tract o und measuring as 
ta i 1 Live t of sale t enty arpents 
Q e Mississippi, and running on 
t i lie mh ahh Oa on the lowel Imiul 
Oa illow on the upper one After the 
oO yetion of the sale and pavment of thie 
rice, it was discovered that the front of 
tract measured twenty ve arpents 1n 
stead of twenty The purchaser claimed 
e twenty Ve ur) hts but the defend 
in is Willing to surrender only twenty 
Henee the suit brought by the plaintiff to 
e put ln posse ssion of w il he claimed to 
ive bought and paid for, and there fore 
Hennen had mad risé iequainted 
\ ( rer l weg LTE and Mazureau 
SPPUNE Kine Sil ith t il tl Cll ‘ so t rat 
ontrarv to { wWitually LOOK place 
there is bul One iwver employed on 
( | - t 
(), OvezZ The honorable First 
District Court of the State of Louisiana 
is 1s on eries the sheriff in a loud 
und « VOICE Gentlemen of the jury 
sun med in this Case Says the cieri 
i LDS Wwe to your names After 
{ s done, the jurors are ealled to the 
Sic 1 boo 
H i struggle ensues between the two 
ia rs about the composition of the Jury 
Hennen challenges as many of the creoles 
na IPallZe | rene has he ean and 
Mazureau does the same with the Ameri 
cans At last the jury is formed—nine of 
the Latin rac ind three of the Ang! 
Saxon On Mazureau’'s lips may be seen 
\ ! of satisfaction Hennen has a 
uLle ion to the manner 1n hich that 


peen sworn 


French ) 


BENCH 
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2d Juror I don’t understand Speak 
English 

Clerk All rieht 

And the second ro ( rr in ds 
vernacular, takes his seat | >On to 
Lhe tast of the twelve en ( ng 
OW belle iddressed 1 fils ) i l i 
tongue 

Judge Mr. Augustin Maearty, I ap 
point you Toreman ot t su 

On hearing Lie Mazurea OWS 
ivrailli th eXPVress yn ol pry? V« Lo ere nee! 
a over Is u“ M weary o i an 
cient and h oh-toned LAMY Le nas 
served several vears as Mavor of the city. 
and is uncompromisingly conser ‘ l 
ill his views and feelines—the mn 
bodimen f the old régime It Ss he 
who, in his official capaeit is I rted 
and bac d V publile Opn l icaused 
the first cargo of ice brought to N ) 
i@ans to be thrown mito the ivel Sa 
Measure ot puoi e satety beea is¢ cold 
drinks in the summer would atfeet throats 
and Lunes and Would make consumptive 
he Whol popu ition He Wiig Have 
vdded perhaps l miore opriet that 
quor re rerated DY ice might become 
more tempting, more provoca ( hiirst 
ind that the sweet hauler cen ead 
Oa pit inju ous LO ealth >¢ is if 
may ( enture to sa One ine in 
support of the objection of dear old Ma 
Ca ytot HnLYPOadUCcLION ¢ li ecrvs 
iS ADSUPraLV I Culousa Ss ! ‘ pie may 
Lhink, Whe e recolieet that consump 
tion, now so common among ~ is a 
most unknown before the I i that 
ill-fated ship with its load o ) orean 
produet, which was soon succeet i by 
more welcome lmporta ms ¢ I sane 
kind But let us return to t trial 

Hennen rises, and after a t bow to 
the court and jury, reads to them the pe 
tition and answer, writte n Enelish and 
French as required Then hesavs This 


case. as vou! honor SPECS rounded on at 


ticle 2495 of the Civil Coa hich reads 


as TollOWS 


There 


dimin ition 


ean be neither inerease nor 


of price on account of dis 
mhen the 


} 
aqreeine nt Lit VeASUTe OO} ct iS 


designated by thre 


adjoining tenements 


and sold fron boundary to boundary.’ 








eer Rem ate eens 
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hich iS based the 
, As to the fie < mged, in a sper, a ft I ras 
adele » ale ids i tude ! seat { the indy 
’ core for thie i tions OF al »1IS GoIng lO assert at 
Live sual irre a aecision | hnxes a ste 1 
eis not eve on Henne ind says, in a pe ’) 
re ase ( ! 1 Lone 
n the f ( is des Mr. Hlenne e are sat ed tha ( 
) \ ow that cleat defendant never intended to se ) 
es oO the trac pia tiff to bu more than twent ~ 
ents instead of twer our o nd your willo It is useless 
I I ouid be en | you to trou e us { Sle t eC DOS 
7 e price to be terous ela Your client is ne mes 
a on th same prineip Sit t Ss 1) on tis part to Vv to 
V-livea ntSinstea Hims oO nh evyviden n i ot 
( endant nnot ¢ un in the deter nit i to the quantit ( rt | 
fo i the sale ha he thought he is sellin He certainly 
| s . cle SO plain b ud nave asked a ere sum lit a 
irticie of e | Code not been dees ed on the su ject We ire 
it 1 ea conceive thre maignant, sil 
int 1 ncecurring é Hennen, blandl I ve rret Mr Ma 
S i ! He cannot earty yvour 1 sconceptiolr ot thre CASE 
it Lie era to Lhis yury Allo me to sa oO vou t t L et t 
\ 1} rn) i bb walnst lor the sake « Lhe t oO pat es Lot S I 
\ e « V alls rmsom if Vou yr sl Our Vie S,1f a ve! cl 
1 cal ) binagine il sre rendered ava St thie pia tifl | | 
. 1 as meas he ean of certainly appeal to the Supren & rt 
for ch he has received who wi reverse Mean ( oO 
I et l have done in il ry to my ¢ t 
» thre 1) é nose ta l possession Of thie Bane 
is the Tacts IS ¢ nas paid for \ be de aved to his deti 
ive no « ce to intro met ind by the prolongation o s lit 
econ vour dut to ap wation vou be the cause o 1 
oO t . ets. and s text is on the defendant heavi costs tha 
it Ss m ning cannot be a would othe ‘ have had to pay | ( 
tina ( S mind the court to instruet the jJurv as to the 
sa ess hich e sum- la which is to govern their final dec 
" f kre whl und creole Sion 
thre t been showing Juda Gentiemen of the ju Mi 
| nee bia ided Lhiis Hennen has corre¢ . ted the LO 
Pron Foreman Maecarty you Your duty is to enforce ~ p 
ao vou rea \ presume to eation nm ecordance With the eo ils 
> grant ventyv-five arpents to W and not to suit yvour own Individua 
hen the act of sale only savs notions of t ie Just or unjust 
M warty We be or leave to rel l 
e words of the contract mindful of a higher than the one 
e Dp ntift ought a tract of vhich ve are desired to entoree, a la m 
( ents, with the isual p inted in our hearts bv God himself—the 
! ! on the ime fronting the law of honesty, th law of conscience 
rcertain oak to a certain Wil Judge ‘*T feel bound to tell you tha | 
cated the boundaries \sto believe the Supreme Court will not san 
savs that the designation of 1 on your views and wil probably reverse 
nits. and not the specification of your verdict ‘s 
er of arpents mentioned, is the Macarty That is the affair of the 
to ascertain the area of the land Supreme Court Ours is to act according 


to be transferred by the seller to to our conscience 


This conversation had been carried on 
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1 French. A the three Anglo 
1? mbers of the } Vi 
Da el ! CAUSE 
f all t ib. As to M 
ePemec ant 
) ho rie r ie 
’ is of ob ( ! 
spoke. Raising his sp 
jo) TO? it) 
i I i nownh to 
{ , sidered his ) { 
rie Ol S ¢ hie « 
Ss hind legs, al t ‘ ent 
is kee Vil Ss a ! 
s prompt defeat en id not been 
é sa ( m even tou 1 SING 
rh aint ¢ result 
t He nen was nota ma to be eas 
ra d. and eet nea more an 
¢ ‘ iS his ib eC Sale (at 
en of the l oO inder if 
( e the « | to sta to vou 
) t it 1f IS thre oO! hi¢ oO 
it vou are bow to eonsu re 
rf yur Sé " immed 1 ) of right 
one oO} Vinat ou ¢ your ¢ 
adm ster r stice in. the 
s of your co conforn with 
> " ns of t emi oat WI! i 
\ taken e is nota lawvel 
ar WhO WV t te ut ttl 
eorrect Go li¢ Lo r¢ WMopted 
ru 1 the discharge ol our a es ma 
I « n appeal on this po t to the 
quent orator, to the profo { rist, te 
om we all loe isasa mde ba mat 
ers Oo i | Lyye ulto Mr. Mazureau him 


1 ii Sp 1a 
mediately Vans 
SVmpathetie cor 

issmentin hh 11 
self, and in that « 
? oft 0 ‘ \\ 
l land which 
of the forth-ecomin 


ie said: ‘* Mr. He 


ne » address vou 


Hennen *Cer 


t 





er Oo} e ce enda it 
SSION OT ¢ 1 a r 
ovel Ma 1r't i 
ed ne put ona ill 
passion tor the embDat 
msopponent fe nd him 
yminously most dulcet 
1 sometimes is 
vas generally indicative 
Yr of some fatal thrust 
t 


Mazureau: Are you 





nativity, was it not 


men as witches 


V LXXVITI.—N 


not 


lawful to burn old wo 


‘ ‘ " 
\1 a> 
to do \ 
UN 
\\ 
la Cry 
{ 
s to i 
irlo 
feelings of « 
COMNLO S 
He} < 
his emo } 
adianit \l 
no mo ) 


Henne 

May }) 
the jury 
After t S 

is delivers 


f those Ya 


‘ 


I Cannot s 


pressing LIS 


adresse 


] 
1 plain 
ior the 


creoles 





1 
have 


eX 
} 
( 
(x 
| 
1 
ee 
) 
ol 
( mh 
‘ il 
{ 
! ! ua 
L 1 ( 
’ i 
Ol 
I. 
i | 
rt <« 
a 
) 1 in | 
ial 
l en 
eited 
} a ot 
> nA 
i t a | 
tL one 
] 
ollea iT 
Ave ! 


in ssent 
those ho 
continued 


There should 


no 


B it those 


sense. vou 
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the creatures of preju ‘Willing 
hie re not practical And the two eminent lawvers went 
part wiv obstinate away arm in arm 
! e anvthing to d Let us witness another jury tr ! 
s ere locked up Go I t happens that the two races are 
Had t not etter ic ( aed | Ss contingeney has 
{ do no harm to the been pro ohyt 
Henne s, the Su- prudent on ; 
sure reverse our vel vers, one s ot 
t Lc" ted, the An ul Domi for 
il ne toward Macart\ pla tiff I New 
e record which that York, and or 
his nd, said ith a dadefendan 
I nterrogation Vous John R. Grymes claim to belong to 
la } eh Macarty one of the ! lan es of \ irginia, and 
l neva ely kor de- of courst S not destit ite of a coat of arms 
irty \ n flirmative He is an elegant distingue Lon ne man 
NOUS AUSSI Well, we ibove t m e size, always fashionably 
tlie ixXol ea ne to his t aire ( i ivsS svstemat Vv cout 
re ( ore chi tie I rls He rine’s oO Line a SOME of 
rii¢ ne put together as the etiquette ind forms observed in the 
t e po ed to his saloons of refined society He is nev 
ecurrin hn his opinion er boisterou oud, passionate, and rough 
SLOOK word nad the in his ton ind gesticulations \s an 
becal radial re orator he cout ot rise to the altitude 
sa satisfaction, n here dwell the thunder and lightning of 
¢ ale onl ret ce l ihe en; fie remains on earth vhere 
et pas hon ‘ iteve nN be Tor him the adisace in 
! irpent ( nel i tage oT t sand plain <¢ \ cli hie 
0 \llons, c'est bien; c'est stands, he elds with admirable etfe« 
st Lista on nti ie ohit, fle ( brightly polishes but 
‘ ‘ of honor and have cold Damascus steel ade oF Ss ic \s 
d that 1 1 re not t i uwver he has a lueid oOm1ea an 1 
e arpents to one wd speaks th the richest fluenc rhe 
t enty | S er Delt it i SS O} hesit wing l il l 
ed rd, but that word, although presenting 
Lhere isa wene i Shak itself with the itmost ease and confidenes 
nicl thi ivy returned to the s not always the proper one His stvle 
( in} inced Ver Star Trom being Classical, or even gran 
endal matical, but it is effeetive, it is persuas 
rd ree the Ju vid ind the meaning which it intends to con 
ck yu ( é is understood without ¢ fort. even DY 
Ma t please the court, I the dullest His pronunciation denotes 
nvn on of appeal from = at onee his Virginian origin, but his voice 
verdict s musieal, and his easy, pleasing flow of 
1Ods issent, and deseends Speech leaves no time and ho desire to 
Line ench Mazureau ap the heare r to analyze its constructive ele 
no i handing some ments 
( They 00 il each There is nothing of the scholat in 
) ( wd both laugh heart: Grymes; his collegiate education has been 
eem to be much amused at imperfect his reading is not extensive as 
to legal lore, nor anything elss But 
pulls out his watch Oh! there is infinite charm in his natural elo 
our ocloekK It is dinner quence, and his powerful native intellect 
en. mv house is close by I knows how to make the most skilful use 


auc truffes,and of the materials which it gathers at ran 
st received from Bor- dom outside of any regular course of 
He has the reputa- 


study and research. 


ppose you join me ¢ 
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tion of never preparing himself for the 


trialeven of important cases and he seems 


1) eased to favor the spreading of that im 


pression 


He atfeets to come into court 


fter a night ol dissipation, and to take at 
once all bis points and all the information 

hich he needs from his associate in the 
ease. and even from what he can elicit 





from his opponents during tie 


o trial. It 
is when he pret nds to be least pre pared, 


and iS apparentiyv to rely Only on intu 


j 


ition and the Inspiration OF the moment 


at his brightest and most successful ef 
Ports are made Many have some doubts 
about the genuine reality of this phe 
nomenon, and believe that Grymes works 


more in secret than he wants the public 


No man was ever more irbalie ly sal 


eastic in words or pantomime If the 


es With him on any vital 





ourt disag 
poll t, and lays down Lhe law adversely Lo 


is views, he has a way of gracefully and 


SUDINISSIVELVY DOWING to the decision with 
a hal suppressed smile of derision, and 
vith an expression of the face which 


clearly says to the by stande rs I respect 


the magistrate, as vou see, but what a 
woose that fellow is! bhere is in bis ha 


bitual sneers a sort of amiabllityv, a good 


itured love of piquant fun, which pro 


ts them against the suspicion of malig 


nitv: the shafts of his gilded bow serateh 
gently the skin with a perfumed steel 
point He is a Chesterfield in his deport 
ment toward all his colleagues of the bar: 


but if too much chafed DY any of them 


he snorts once or twice, as if attempting 


some obstruction from his nos 


trils This is a sign in him of rising 


hostility, and without losing his temper 


ecomes politeiy aggressive, and his 


edulecorated language assumes a 


isual 


sort of vitriolic pungeney No one pos 


esses better than he does the art of ridi 
culing without giving positive offence 
But he is eareful to use it sparingly in 


court, although profusely addicted to it 
in social intercourse. He is extremely 


fond of advoeatine with the utmost ¢g 





1 


ity wild paradoxes, which he frequently 
makes the amusing subjects of conversa 
tion He stands among the highest in 
his profession, and exercises great influ 
ence over judges and jurors 

He has a decided taste for luxurious 
cock-fighting, 


ing, for horse-racing, 


and eard-gambling He would not brook 


the shadow of a word of disparagement, 
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ind on a point of hono ud immedi 
ately like ill Southern rence } 1} l 
lo Lhe arbitration of the due oO No i 
Standing this sensitiveness. and the con 
siderable fees which he annually ree eS 
for his services as-a very able and popular 
member of the bar, there are few men 
KnoWwh to be more adunned than is 
But he possesses privileges and imimuni 
ties to which nobody elise could as} t he 
is the Richard Brinsley Sheridan of New 
Orleans For instance as a example of 
the liberties which he takes if dunned too 
actively he wili give a check on anv bank 
of which he bethinks himself at the mo 
ment and the person Who press ts it be 
comes an object of merriment It is look 
ed upon as done in fun There is not, of 


course, any idea of swindling or of doing 


any real impropriety It is only one of 
Grymes'’s practical jokes He y pay 
in the end, as evervbody knows, with any 


amount OF interest ibn addition, and with 


out questioning 


; 


Lhe rate 


In those days of strongly marked indi 


vidualities in New Orleans ther is a 
man famous for collecting money trom 
the most obdurate debtors, and he ther 
fore was the favorite agent of creditors 
His name was Dupeux He was a terror 


+ } 


to all those who indulged in the fan 
that they could escape Trom the pa 
of what they owed It miiathit have been 
possible if there had been no Dupeux in 
the world, but as there was a Dupeux, it 
was Impossible He was the constable of 
one OF our justices ol 
never himself resorted to law He had 
other means of coercion in his bag 
on the track of a debtor, he never lost 
sight of him. That debtor felt at once that 
he was doomed, for he soon discovered 
that he was haunted more frigh uly than 


Wherever he was, by day 


il there Was a VY ilhha it LOLe 


by a ghost 


and by high 


access to him, there suddenly stood in his 
presence the inevitable Dupeux thi ts 
pale, supplicating face, expressive of the 
agouy of too long deferred hope Oot pay 
ment, and with the same Gorgon bill in 
his hand No tempest of curses and 


threats could frighten him away never to 
return, and when his bodily presence co ild 
be avoided, still his mournful, piteous face 
visible 

It be 


came an insupportable obsession, and it 


and its mute appeal remained 


through the debtor's Imagination 


sometimes happened that, to get rid of it, 
the persecuted victim of debt would in a 
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rt in pursuit of Du- to ch he is indebted for his fo. 
rie een il S trie Ihe ery mon 
~ aelaved o1 iDSO ect ol { iwion as placed in ih 
! ( ibted 1 ol ts t ou 
la no, one morn i ma t il i is hot ap} 
nes i hg | t ced t Lb ( nto 1 
i imbied ear es ( > 4 COVE | 
( ( ) N I i e pre ( . L co d | i 
t great eal the ¢ Code, son 
e pres ( tatul u} cable recedent 
ee nning cle yf ¢ l l on the bro 
! nths \ ‘ es of jJurisprudet Kor hin 
er (arymes i i i ere Was hol oO! r'¢ 
Yo ippen to mer ( text of the Ever 
| lh ve, put off CLs¢ Vaporous sentimentatit 
irs es lt thie ce 
ich is the Na H essentially practical. To ¢ 
i ‘ i s to go to imma the y 
Mi (raryvmes ants ere lo ta Iie conseq 
cConserenes Spit Strategic manceuvres ending nas 
\ l so lon ina t it defeated a too conhaent or ine 
itient, too You are eneed adversat vere, according to 
\ oor Dupe iN \) t Ss, nol Yr Dut ta hay \s 
IOC KE i vel } L St ie wel to tne contlict armes 
! nm Wihiiel e ¢ Lee Vil evel olfensive ma ce 
Lc over to the col eaAno fromthe bi@ Gun Of massive 
vi ! hh Lie ehnkhnile Quibbie Ort 
dred-do ir note ( SiZt be no KhHOWS ut \ 
ean | vet « ino ther n De AC aged ee hit 
( MmnKS ANd S DS ! ef l © Di i be adeciared ) 
vhining tone none Who knew this better t 
r notes ers And thus he neglected not 
DO the « wie l ire success l is his business to 
Dupeunx i pon ease: | ot e court or of t 
! } \ vou to Li reSDODS hiiVyVy Was 1 Not 
) have } " " 1 dutv te ms client he had 1 
(700da-D wa 1 I ) some igi s fatuus \\ l 
) for rea ist precinets of the cout Liiitn the 
) His prolessiol e proceeded ith the « 
R. Grvimes. the most mota ndian creeping stealth 
) monev, comme it Lne territory of a hostile tribe, and Loc 
> aering it mn the ANXIOUS LV Toran enemy behind « ver 
) rad wl end of his ana tree He gave ho quarter, and i 
( economica moO? for none 
ts na ItLton iw There never was a microscope more ¢ 
en he died at a ripe ective than the one with which Seehe 
examined every word, every sylla 
rs, his colleague in the ery comma, in his adversary’s plea 
pe of the red tape old) and there never was any false step 
incient reqvuivre He neg rene wn ck eclL Or OMISSION ¢ 
eA Nn wted to his 0 rorma 1es oO Which Old =e 
no ithh paterna ul hesitated to take immediate ad ! 
( otto oe ta le il I sa old Secners because 11h Th1N 
shape or form, tha I never heard his name mentioned 
Besides, he loved to out the addition of that adjective 
ilate the law, so as to seemed as if he had never been suspec 
oulddowithit. Sueh of ever having been voung 
ist for the instrument Nothing could have been more instruc 











f his discourse had been cut off 
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I , voung practilionel an to 
ntively every petition OTF il 

il perel evel | ead li eourt 

ere vritten with a@ SKI wd 
eare that d i « cism It is 
that he had left no loop-hol 

i his opponent could SltIcK a 

| e to that opponent if he got 
ed l Il spiders ev iv ~ 

( yumped His heaa As to him 
lif er entered any bat i t i © 

l LILICSS ¢ if sea lhli a ¢ rua ‘ l 

oO irmor teh mehes in th c Ss 
nout havi er protected S posi 
enever it iS PoOssSIDI¢ ill 

» i 1d traps 

had to contend against a peculial 
eryv s US npediment Ya man 
Ss prolession | was the extrem 
ULV hich he had to express him 
Ln cou e painfully struggled for 
: | v stuck in his throat und 
1 at last they came out, 1 vas as if 
ud foreed their way t rough an ov 
i passage It was ina Wn Dine 
Way | iere Ss ah erbow lh a 

Yo a trampling upon on wmother 
pric genera V ao en 0 
packed cro dl But he pati ntly 
his time to ¢ OLVe orde. out of con 
) No interruptions from court or 
or from the adverse parts iowevel 
whtly repeated, could put hiin out of 
ntenance If continued too long, for 


ent purpose of increasing the dis 
of his words, if not of his ideas, and 
eebling his laboriously uttered argu 


, P ~ 4 . 
its, he Wouid stop, and phieg@matically 


his annovance atil by merely turn 


‘e to support him under 





But after a while he 
rt again, in his humdrum style, pre 
from the point where the thread 


ht be 





need not mention, for it mis 


ily inferred, that in his every-day life 

vhers was as methodical and precise as 
| 

his professional one His plhvsieal ap 


pearance would easily have denoted Lue 


to a physiognomist There 
leal of character in his fea 


es. They were strongly marked —a 


arp long face; a large mouth; a much 


truading and big nose, gray eves par 


‘Ipatin oft the elongated olive Shape, 


i Turtive and oblique riances to de 


anything suspicious, from whatever 


part of the on I wrt « i 
41..4 ; 

i é s 1 i Ss < close to ( ( 
4 } 
Live ead, ane ‘ l oa 

¢ et-footed cat Oo | ‘ ‘ 

t 
S lhis t eman ( 


CSSIOLL & ¢ S1ce i \ 

Vn rt \n ried ) ‘ 
to Vew ©) eans to ) ( r 
hone Vas SO CGISLING@UIsShed is Kx i | 
neston Li i oO ul s 

\ vd Lt mre ¢ ra f. oI 
South he had en Mavor « ( 
Ne York He had ‘ 
place \ Chr hie Wd chosen 
sphere olaction before lhe ¢g 
dence of his superb talents. He ( 
ecame one Ot Lie i neg ! t ol 
Lhe bar, no iLhstanding tis ene 
Miles ho spread ey reports aga ! 
and his having incurred voreal ¢ Li « 
popularity in consequence of the part he 
Look in the lamous batture case Wii 


ave rise to riots in New Orleans and 


to an acrimonious controversy between 
Thomas Jetferson and himself, in whieh 
he showed that he as al least equa il 
not superior, to his great adversary LL 
however, maniully and successtu 


Lied against the numerous Obstacies 


met in his way. He was possessed o 
too much genius and firmness of nerve 
to be kept Gown and prevented Prom Vis 
Ing up, eagie-like, to the altitude Vhere 


{ 


he could freely expand his wings and 


breatne in his native en 
Conquering prejudices, calumuies, and 
envy, he grew rapidly, as he became bet 


ter Known and appreck 


teem and confidence of his fellow-citizens 
in his newly elected home, and was sent 
to represent Louisiana in the Senate of 
the United States His career as such, as 
Secretary of State under the Presidency 


of General Jackson, and as Minister Pleni 





potentiary in France, is well known, Fon 
the present I have only to deal with him 
as a member of the Ney ()) i ary 
where he towered up as one of its units 
Edward Living is tall d spat 
in body, and with strong, clea cul tea 
tures, Which denoted his Seotch anc 
The habitual expression OF his lace is 
meditative and rather auster ib hi 
smile was indieative of the ben Vy ol 
his heart He was mild in manne eour 
teous, dignified, and indefatigably labor 
ous. The pleasures of society did not 
seem to have much attractio | n 


J 


To change the nature of ipation 


ee eee cee 
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iS ifficient relief and rest for his tem 
pe I nit ma even a diversion much 
to hh taste t ihn any other tle is 
ound jurist ar an accomplished 
w. Which of the two predominated 
have been dithieult to te He 
nat a causes Ih court ith admi 
) possession I vas the calm 
ness ol trength; it was the se 
rel I oO nite ef The e was ho 
spa ) i ! no brow beating 
\\ e rose to speat the attention of 
thre rare ors, members of the bar, and 
f ty Vin cout vas stantly riveted 


\ ne t { ey were to listen to what 
i orth hearing There were no flashy 
‘ Lions, no unbecoming carpings, ho 
na ) ! ho Mecorous Clap-lrap, no 
Or iment, no stage thunder, no 
| ! » tical ar mentation, no idle 
f ords. His discourse was com 
vine rust his inguage was terse 
tnd pure His ¢ oquence \ is of the clas 
eal order, and uniformly elegant t 
ould 1 forensic debates, flow at first 
e mod I ota gwentie stream, but 
(le ees, § mand rushing ike Uli 
tide of the ocean, 1t would ove 
tl iana cit md jea e lo Opposition 
! i ch ¢ rround to stand upon 


Mi iu Lislet, his associate in the case 
have supposed ready for trial 

_ ind Frenchman past the me 
dian oO fe His eves sparkle with 
rood tured it under the large specta 
‘ 1 bestride his small nose Ky 
‘ neg seem sol 1) «6f}tim, even his 
) His flesh is tremulous, like blane 
mange or a jelly, and as yielding under 
Lhe touch His inds are diminutive and 
) lle does not look formidable, 

doe No Wi vou had_ better 
t ( hin He is an Artesian-well 
ol i ore daeep, very deep He is one 
f those two or three jurists who were in 
isted by the Legislature with the work 
ol idapt Live Napoleon Code to the 
\ Sand cir imstances of Louisiana un 
de. r one institutions. He has no pr 
ensions to oratory He addresses the 
court or the jury in a sort of conversation 


rway He is al 


Inicall ve 


Wiis Silhna rood 
He 
the 


no? hich Is comm Is 


Lk ver} eal favorite res, 


With the juad 


e sheritfs, the J 


ele t irors, the mem 
ers OF the ba in faet. with every body 
H Ss so nd, so benevolent, so amiable 
his dealings and sayings! His 


home ! Of so SVm 


IS SO Captivating 


MONTHLY 
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pathizing a nature is he that, for 


stance, he sometimes takes up his ady 
sary’s side of the question, admits 
the is a good deal to Say 1n his 
and savs it and shows 1t too He 
even go so far as to present it to 


But 


is acted with such kindness 


very best aspect 


mpartialitv toward his opponent, lie 
thetically apologizes Tor destroying 
regrets that his « 


hopes and TWiuUsions 


iS ho rounded on the law and evicde 
ipplicable to the case, demonstrates 
vond the shadow of a doubt, and fir 


exterminates the ow With as 


fate H 


and o 


poor fel 
i 


Ot compassion over 


Mor 


hard 


Lis 


ho! beware of au Lislet 


bonhomi 
The case in which these four gentieme 
one It 


the latter part of June,and exceeding 


were engage d was a } wy 


When Grymes, for the plaintiff, rose to 


dress the jury in English, one of its mer 


] 
bers who did not understand a Sing@ie 

of that lane lage, Speaking In the re 
of such of his colleawues as wer 

same predicament, begged the judge 


that ground to allow them to leave tli 


seats, and be permitted to inhale the Tie 
air under the areades of the building 
which the court held its session | 


vas graciously permitted, and during ¢« 


hour that Grymes spoke the Gallic 


tion of the jurors enjoyed their prom 
nade and their cigars in the cool bree 
that came from the river When Gryn 


had done on the same sic 


the 
ng loudly, ‘**Gentlemer 


and secners 


rose in his turn, the voice of sherifi 


was heard eryvi 


the jury who are outside, please come int 
They filed 


Se; 


court immediately in al 
cravely resumed their seats 
few 


the Anglo-Saxon jurors, on their applica 


vd 


when 


hers hi 


said a words in Freneh 


hardly 


tion for a similar favor, were alsi 


» pel 
mitted to streteh their legs under the sam«¢ 
arcades, and to pass their time as comfort 


ably as they could. The repetition of th 


took when Livingston and 


Moreau Lislet 
was of daily occurrence at that epoch 


seene 


place 


spoke alternately. 


After a little while everybody becam«: 
to what at first had 
intolerable inconvenience 01 

In the of time t 
high-spirited and light-limbed Latin genet 


peen 


reconciled 
thought an 


annovance course 


and the massive, slower-tempered Saxon 


horse, being both harnessed to the car of 
justice, learned to pull together, and con 











tyived by some means or other to make its 
s work smoothly, notwithstanding 
tural difficulties of the road. The 


itions to be a juror were then ofa 
} 


r order than those Which have been 


yuired, and if the echoes which 


1 mv retreat from our 


ifted to me 1 
of justice are Taithtul expressions 
public sentiment on the subject, 1 

come to the conclusion that triais 

Vv sixty years ago, notwithstanding 

eccentricities from which they 
not free, gave rise to fewer com- 


s than those of the present day 

On a certain oceasion there was great 
tement in the city. Two eminent citi 
had quarrelled about a hog It was 


, question of the ide ntity of the animal, 





npossiblie to doubt their cood faith. 
ey became irritated and more obstinate 


oportion to the prol meation OF t 


ier 
dispute At last it was evident that there 
uld be no yielding on either side, and 
ent to law Moreau Lislet was re 

tained for plaintiff, and Mazureau for di 


{ + { 


ndan two of the magnates of the bar 
es were paid them immensely larger 
in the value of the hog. On the day of 


the court-room was crowded to suf- 


ition, for much fun was expected lt 
is, Ol course, a JurY case Moreau Lislet 
ui the petition, mi whieh Lhe hog was 


tely deseribed and asserted to be a 
died one, worth five hundred dollars. 
answer was a general denial, putting 
tiff on full proof of what he alleged 


there was but one witness to 


It seems 


aentilyv the hog That witness was sworn, 


ind confirmed the description in the peti 


tion He was a farmer of the parish of 
St. Bernard, about sixty vears old, of pon 
derous frame. He evidently was very lit 


tle accustomed to the position he had been 
called to His whole face was expressive 
primitive innocence. After this wit 





iess had coneluded his testimony in favor 
of the plaintiff, Moreau Lislet said, ‘* The 
vitness is yours, Mr. Mazureau.”’ 

Mazureau fixed on the witness his dark 
imperious eyes, and said, with affected 
emphasis and in his most effective dra 
matic style: ‘‘Sir, remember that you are 
here, on oath, to testify in a case of the 
itmost importance, although it may ap 
pear trifling to your simple understand 
ing. It is not merely a hog question; it 
is a question of honor, whether one of 
our most respected fellow-citizens unjust 
ly, unlawfully, and fraudulently retains 
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In HIS possession property that belong 
another. I put you on your guard 
your own sake You may be 


tor perjury if the slightest 


racy in your evidence SHOWS 


not speak the truth, the whol \ 
nothing but the truth Besides ou 
iM sued for aqaqamagves hn co C4 CLLCE 


the injury you may do to the def 


reputation 


Now,” continued Mazureau ( 
piiment you, sir, on your minute dese) 
tion of the plaintith’s hog hieh is m 
ing from his pen l will not cross- 


amie you o1 the subject | an tu 


admiration for your memory, and | 
you to be eq ially particular about dete 
ant’s hog It won't do to say 

terms that they are exactly alil 
this point the implacable tormentor 
gan to puncture and searify 1 

much to the merriment of the Dy sta 


“What do you know « 


I 
a 
» 


your extraordinary faeulty to 
nate among them, and so vivid 
member their respective pliysiog 
How long have you lived 
What opportunity had you to exam 


the defendant’s hog and the peculiarit 


of its formation? Have you measured 
ears, its tail, its legs, its nose, thi 

and height of its body | int to 
whether in a these details the defe) 


ant’s hog is exactly like the pia 
missing one 

All these questions and many o 
had been successively put to the 


who had be en drive 


1 almost to the 
of desperation At last, being made 
scious by the incessant bursts of lau 
from the audience that he was an o ject 
of ridicule, he exhibited symptoms of 
marked irritation. It exploded when Ma 
zureau said to him: ‘* Well, sir, all these 
details are very confused and unreliable. 
Give us the tout ensemble of the hog. 
Group all these details together, and tell 
us how the entire hog exactly looked.” 

The witness measured Mazureau from 
head to foot slowly and deliberateiy, and 
said, *‘ You want a fac-simile of de fend 
ant’s hog ?”’ 

Fea ae.” 

‘*You want the court, the jury, and the 
whole audience to know how the animal 


looks, altogether, from its nos« 


I 


tall, 


and from its tail to its feet 


‘Yes, sir; you fully comprehend my 


meaning and desire.” 
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We sir. that r looks exactly like 
vou and e hog « ild 1 
i ( ‘ tug t 1 ¢ 
y it e ¢ elt 
L iit a ! Lhe Jurors 
a a ( r pet 
r ed tug 
M ed Tor the res 
i i I t aiv said 
) [ Inderstand ou co 
I ( aescli hn ou 
‘ ‘ of defendant's 
SO e me that you could 
( ( Line ier : 
Yi adore yvered the wil 
l ’ l ‘ enco wed DY Live 
( yr é on t Ludienes 
tha ou, s Ol e pre ion ol 
\ { | ive no re ques 
I i ‘ iILNess I ire 
r"¢ na 
e Moreau Lislet had become 
bie M eau’s tempe 
l Caillh por ended nothing 
Mi M reau Sit Sil Mazur tu 
est intonation will you 
IN FAR 
BY WILI 
CHAPTER XXI 
[E SURPRISES 
N M nell’s arrival in Edinburgh 
() ( e toa hotel in Prinee’s Street 
iS We known, left his trav: 
e1 Ba hinnan, whose 
l ‘ Mora Place There had 
ene Curie 1 ‘ nornil mut how 
l SuULLS 1ié Ie ippearing 
‘ leed ere Lhose masses 
‘ ) | s, and the innumer 
i " creat ilk of the eas 
i ng iV into a contusion 
‘ 1 clouds and moving mists and 
3 thought eithet 
rl i i rer Oot this nobie thor 
0 ( ousand Memo? S 
ns t i iturall \ LK 
lI { l ne witha eres 
( ! nee vengeance on those 
id tale iway his young wife from 
* Begun in Jar 
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favor to hand 


ao me tiie me your 

After having read it loudly and \ 
tinectly, so as to be heard by ever 
present, he said May Ib please the « 
ventiemen OL thie ivy, 1b Is plain t 
plaintiff is tiled Lo make Out his ¢ 
You have eard me read from [ils pe 
the most ule Geseription OF lis m 
hog and his own witness has ist 
you Ww t he thinks the best and 
la ib representation or portraiture 
the one alleged to be In defendant 
session Well, it is unquestionabl 
there is ho point Of resemblance be 
the two animals, one OF which ve 
ho standing before you in my yx 
1 rest my case here he plaintiff 

put out of court on the evidence w 
he has himself add iced 

Moreau Lislet looked blank, and 
no longer inclined to laugh, and we 
might, for there was an instantat 

erdict ivalnst his chent Mazu 

lked up to his defeated adversary | 
opening his gold snutfbox. offered h 
} ch, saying, ‘**Moreau, what do you 


11n of the old diet 


c of t um, ‘He laughs tl 
st who laughs the 


be last’ 2” 


LOCHABER.* 


M BLACK 
him and treated her so cruelly. And 
when he got to Moray Place, and fou 
that the famous advocate was at hom 
rejoiced in his wrath: retribution swift 
ind dire was now to be meted out 
that with a firm hand 

He was ushered into a long and lof 
ipartment, which seemed to be part 
library and partly an ornithological 1 
seum: for above the shelves of books t 
went round the walls there ran a cont 
ious glass ease filled with stuffed birds 


mostly sea-birds from the northern coas 


und isles vhile on a table close up to on 
of the windows some skins were lying 
along with all the implements of the tax 
idermist’s art—pins, sealing-wax, colors 


riass eyes, arsenic paste, and what not 


Had his mind been less perturbed 


might have sought out in that collectio 
certain specimens that he himself had « I 
tributed; but as it was, he was waiting im 


patiently for the lawyer's appearance. 


1uary numbDer, 1588 
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The door opened; Mr. Balwhinnan en 
ed. bawling out a jovial and hearty 


ne as he came forward to meet his 
end He was a man of about six feet 
o in height, spare of frame, with a long, 
thin. elean-shaven face, a retreating fore 
id. an aquiline nose, sandy hair. fresh 


ymplexion, and vray eves that were sul 


ently merry and good-natured 


And what's brought ve dinburgh, 





Macdonell 2” he eried, as he led along 


couple of chairs to the central table 
M in. that Was a fine velvet d ick you 
t me—as handsome a fellow as ever | 

yes on; do you see him up yonder ?” 
Macdonell did not even glance in the 


n indicated 


Look here, Balwhinnan,” said he, 
‘T've come to ask you for advice in a very 
jous affair You know Gemmill and 
Inglis do what little law business we want 
done: but I eould not go to them about 
I want the advice of a friend 

1 


is well as a lawyer. You must tell me 


is matter; 


precisely what my position is, and what 
steps Iam to take.” 

Then Ludovieck Maedonell began and 
told his story; and it might have been ré 
marked that during this narrative a sin 

ir change came over Mr. Balwhinnan’s 
ression. He was no longer the bluff, 
sportsman-looking person who 

ud noisily come into the room; lis eyes 

id lost their merry cood nature, and were 

en and serutinizing; his lips seemed to 

thinner; and it may be added that if 
orehead was distinctly retreating, his 
Watchful 


ind silent he sat until the tale was told; 


head was long-shaped beliin« 


and it was not for a second or two there- 
ifter that he attempted to answer the 
younger man’s appeal. 
** My vood fellow,” said he, slowly, 
‘you have certainly got yourself into a 
very extraordinary position, and the way 
out of it isn't as easy as you seem to im- 
vine I'm afraid the law is powerless to 
ao What vou want You see, if it were 
the ease of a child who was be Ing kept 
back and concealed, and if you were her 
leval guardian, you could petition the 
Court of Session for the custody of the 
child; you would get a warrant for her 
recovery, and if the person concealing 
her refused to hand her over, or refused 
to tel 


son would forthwith find himself or her 


l the court where she was, that per 


¢ 


self in prison. But your wife is in the 


eyes of the law capable of acting for her 
VoL. LXXVII.—No. 462.—64 
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lf; she is away from you of her own free 
will; and the law of Scotland gives the 
husband no power to compel his wife to 
live with him against her inclination Of 


course,” said he, with a swift look of in 

quiry, **T assume that she 7s aw LN of her 
own free-will? You don't suppose that 
she is locked up anywhere and kept a pris 

oner by force ' 

**No, no; that is too absurd,’ Maedonell 
said, hastily; ‘‘but if I admit that she is 
away of her own free-will, IT mean that 
she has been subjected to all kinds of in 
fluences, that she has been misinformed 
and terrorized over; and what is more, | 
PL eould 


compel them to tell me where she is, if ] 


am perfectly certain of this, that 
could get to her, I should have no trouble 
at all in bringing her away from then 
None I know her too well I know 
what they have been doing ? 

‘Yes, ves, my dear fellow,” Mr. Bal 
Whinnan said, bluntly, ‘* but in the mean 
time you must take 1t that she 1s remain 
ing away from you of her own choice 
Now I am afraid it is Enelish law that 
has been running in your head. In Eng 
land the husband can not only bring a suit 
for the restitution of conjugal richts, and 
compel his wife to live with him whether 
she is willing or not, but he ean also bring 
an action for damages against any one 
who is foolish or daring enough to harbon 
her, Here it isn’t so at all Tn Sc land 
the law gives better protection to the wife 
who, for whatever reason, is resolved to 


remain apart from her husband; and not 


only that, but provision is made by which 
the marriage may be annulled 

‘Good heavens, man, what are you 
talking about!’ Maedonell exelaimed, in 
sudden dismay. For was this the loop 
hole of eseape that Mrs. Cowan had spo 
ken of ? 
after all 
a legal marriage can be dissolved for that 


Perhaps she was not so ignorant 
‘You don’t mean to say that 


reason alone ?” 

‘In Seotland, ves,” Mr. Balwhinnan 
“And w hy not It is 
W hat is 


the use of compelling husband and wife 


replied, calmly 


a just and a reasonable statute 


to live together when either is unwilling ? 
What happiness can result from that 

Our Scotch law protects the wife, certain 
ly, but it also gives the husband his rem 
edy. It does not say that the wife, if she 
chooses, may remain apart from her hus 


band and the husband still remain tied by 


the marriage bond. No. That would be 
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obvio und monstrously unfair. What 
he is ¢ led to do is to bring an action 
for adherenes then, if she doesn't obey 
the « of the court—that is to say, if 
he to come and live with him—at 
e @y ry of four yeal he can get a di 

ores ! r, and bot ire freed 
Oy 1 nt ecan geta divorcee 
fron er for that r¢ Llone Mae 
ae! naed nh not a fittie « 1 
ernut tor it wa becompbing ciear to 
him tl woman Cowan had meant 
[ { \ dly is the lawvers an 


IS <atli he can do He 


Has no ¢ puisory power over her What 
OeVE! Vnd that is the awkwardness 
of y pos n,n vood friend By 
George, I wish lL could help you! But |] 
in I lawver mn the kingdom 
( dl What you've got to do is to 
nd out for yourself where your wife 
nd ther ican reason with her, or per 
ips gel her away from any terrorism 
that may be held over her. But that is 
ri to sa they cannot keep hie r 
ou cal t take her, against her will 
Mac rose and began to pace up 
nd down the floor in the greatest per 
pie nd perturbation 
() I know what she would do if I 
could on eet hold of her hand for a 
moment he exclaimed pre sently Do 
you t I don’t know that Do you 
t he married me for nothing It 
) . bond between us forever, 
1 i case her friends should interfere 
( e interfered; they have told her 
it ‘ have frightened her with the 
( uid sanctimonious lamentation of 
those elders and their wives; then she has 
een accustomed to obey her father; and 
this she-cd lof a woman has coaxed or 
heedled or threatened her into compli 
mee lL have no doubt she said to her 
sel { Well, what does it matter ? I 
l obey them; the bond between my 
iusband and myself remains all the 
same: the cannot break that; and he 


me and take 


Wille me away before lone.’ 
And do you mean to tell me,” he con 
tinu issionatel vy, that I have no 
means of « aiming mv own The law 


ives her to me, but gives me no power to 


im her,even if she is willing to come! 
I eann compe Lhose people to say where 
He is I « ni t send them to jail if they 
re se to tell mnie There is the old man 
her father: he takes the whole responsi 
bility on his shoulders: he comes forward 
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to understand that it is ] 
doing, and yet the law can neither ma 


and rive s you 


r punish him for refusing 
Is that the law 2” 


him speak n 
speak 
The long 


sandy haired advocate a 
swered, quietly enough, ‘If it is reveng 
en li young mat 
said, vehemently. ‘* Not revenge—I do 
punishment 


tell] 


lodged in ja 


not me whe 


to see him 


ind kept there until he speaks ! 

Oh, you ean do that.” Mr. Balwhi 
han said But mind this, Macdone 
while I tell you, as a lawyer, what thi 
iw is, I don't, as a friend, advise you t 


put it in operation there 


is no 


And 


doubt you could have the old rentiema 


sent to prison, mut it would be OV neal 


of a. trick well, | won't precisely Sul 
that, but you could only proceed acainst 


W hat 


to do Wo ild be to bring your action 


im indirectly you would ha 


adherence; then eall him asa witness; he 


could be asked to Say where his da lorhite 
was, and if the court ordered him to 
swer, and if-——as is very likely, for thos 
old Free Kirk fellows have stubborn 
where their conscience is concerned il 


he 
lo prison for contempt 
Very well Vl 
the young man said, with resolute lips 
Tire 
and regarded his friend. 
Don't he 
that you co ild find some quieter WV 
out of it It 


wouldn't it 


refused to answer, would assured]y 


Lnen, have it dor 


lawyer lay back in his cha 


long 


you think,” said, slo 


would rather make a seat 


dal, If you are so sure tl 


the young lady would forsake them anc 


come away with you if once you had thi 


chance of removing certain false impres 


sions from her mind, wouldn't it be bette: 
to seek for that chance ?” 

‘Bless my soul! how can I searel all 
Seotland to find the younger man 
‘**And how do I know that she is 
in Seotland They may have taken her 


her?” 
cried 
abroad.’ 

**T should 


made 


Mr. Balwhinnan 
answer, with professional serenity, 
from all ive told me, 
matter of 


imagine,” 
you hi: hat it is al 
certainty she is under 
that Mrs. Cowan 
Well, now, do you think a Lanarkshire 


most a 


the guardianship of 


farmer's wife is the kind of person to pay 
a flying 


isit 
VISI 


to the south of Spain, or ad 


venture on a voyage out lo the Canaries ? 
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should fancy you might try somewhere 
What was the name of the 


vou mentioned ?” 


i 


arer home 
Corbieslaw 


In the neighborhood of Kirk 0’ 
: : 
I 


Don't vou think, now, you might pay 


le attention to that farm - house 


lawyer said, glancing at his friend 

\ little prospecting about would do no 
1] ] t 

y I wouldn't have any professional 


letective as yet; but you might get some 
to keep an eve on the place 
> } 
By Jove, Balwhinnan, that is a most 


le suggestion!” Ludovick exclaim- 


d ith eagerness, for his imagination 





¢ 


fired by the possibility of finding 
Alison so near him, and so soon to be 
] 


erating the captive, I suppose—well, it 
none of my business—but I should im 
agine you might be contemplating a litt 


wedding trip, just to get the you 


I oa ie 
securely away from those peopl In 
that case, she wouldn't be likely to hav: 
bridal travelling dre ses, and such t pes 
eh Well, if you want to have her nice 
ly fitted out, just you bring her along to 
Moray Place, and she will be oun ruest 
for a few days, and Mrs. Balwhinna 


will be de lighted to be a mother to he 
for of course she must go abroad with all 
due state and ceremony.’ 

Do you mean that * Macdonell said 
involuntarily stopping for a second, and 
With lis eyes flashing gratitude 

‘**T sometimes mean what I say, al 


though Tamalaw ve r, the tall Sutherland 


discovered and released and borne away ¢Sshire-looking man made answer, impe. 


triumph—‘‘a capital suggestion! Tl 
] you what Tll do V1] telegraph to 
er cousin Hugh in Fort William—he's 
reat chum of mine—and he'll come 
through at onee, and brine with him as 


ell a young lad they have there, who 


J 


he cunning and the endurance of a 
d-eat: and we'll see if we can’t find 
ut Alison among us Hu 


vn to Oban by this evening's steamer, 


fli Calh Come 
tay the night there, and ecateh the first 


iin in the morning. Of course he will 


top at Kirk o Shields station, and I shall 
» there to meet him, evenif I gothrough 
is evening—no, not this evening’’—he 
yrrected himself, with sudden remorse 
for his forgetfulness of this good friend's 
Iness to him. ‘*No, I want you to 
ne with me this evening, Balwhinnan;: 
vill you 2?” 
‘Tes. I will.” 


‘for my wife is with her Wivctonshire 


the other said, promptly; 


ends at present. And as it Is near 
inch-time now, you'll just walk along 
vith me to mv club and we'll have a 
snack, and then I want you to look at 
ome new additions to the Advocates’ Li 
brary _ 

‘All right,’ Macdonell said ‘Tm al 
vays glad to drop in there, if only to 
have a glance at the standard that brave 
fellow brought home from Flodden 
Field.” 

‘**And there’s another thing I want to 
say to you, my young sir,” the advocate 
continued, as the two of them were walk- 


‘*Mrs. Bal 


ing toward Prince's Street. 


whinnan will be home again in a few 
Now if you succeed in lib 


days’ time. 





] 


t irbably, as he continued his long, mea 
sured stride across Charlotte Square 


> 


Sut these anticipations were all too 
premature and roseate, as Ludovick Mac 


When 


Hugh, accompanied by Johnny—who rm 


douell was soon to discover 


garded this expedition into foreign coun 
tries as a very wonderful thing indeed 


t 


arrived in Kirk o’ Shields, all three set 
about their amateur-detective work with 
the rreatest eagerness, and also with the 
certain conviction they must discover 
where Alison was concealed But aay 
by day went by and they could find no 
clew whatsoever. The \ bribed the letter 
carrier who traversed the Corbieslaw dis 
trict; and Macdonell made the acquaint 
ance of the modest and shy-eyed young 
lady who was behind the counter at the 
post office: but the most cautious and dis 
creet of questions met with no satisfae 
tory reply. It was the espe cial charge of 
Johnny, as being a less conspicuous figure 
than Hueh or Ludovick, to kee p an eye 
on Corbieslaw farm; and this duty he 
performed most faithfully; for, indeed, 
how could there be a more delightful oe 
cupation than to sit on the Lop of a stone 
dike, with one’s hands in one’s pockets, 
and with whole hours in which to whistle 
‘The Hills of Glenorchy” Neverthe 
less, this espionage did not wholly com 
mend itself to Johnny's mind 

‘What usst Maecdonell wants?’ he 
said to Hugh, on one oceasion, when Cap 
tain Ludovick chanced to be absent. 
‘*Does he want to put the auld wife into 
the pollus offus ?” 

‘‘Never you mind what he wants,” 
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made answer, 


lh It’s your business 

to find out whether Miss Alison is at the 
irm 

If I wass Maedonell,” said Johnny 
In s cool fashion, ** I would find that 
out for myself—ay, before another hour 
Wass over 

*And how could you find it out 

HH igh said, contem lOUSLY 

I would tek a stuck in my hand,” said 


Johnny, ‘‘and I would go up to the farm, 


and Lwould go into the house, and I would 
ro into room in the house, and if 


every 
any one tried to slop me | 
ith the st 
Yes, you would have somebody in the 
otlice it be 
vourself 


Cosh 


would hit him 
over the head W ie 


iCh 


poier soon, but would 


very 


though,” 
Maecdon 


With a stuck in his 


would find out, 


but I 


John maintained, contidently. 


€il uss a Sl man 


rong 
hand, who would try to slop him 


However, both Hugh and Captain Lu 


dovick were now inclining to the belief 
that neither Mrs. Cowan nor Alison was 
it Corbieslaw. Johnny brought reports 
about all the other people—the farmer 
hhimise the fledgling minister, the men 
ind women servants—but no one answer 
ng to the deseription of the farmer's wife 
had made her appearance; and it was un 


celv she Would have remamed n-adoors 


all this time had she been in the house 
Their vigilant search was turned else 
whither, but with a@ distressing vawueness 
of aim Mr. Balwhinnan’s idea was that 
Mrs. Cowan and her charge would be 
found to have gone not very far a vay 
but in what direction And the more 
M icdonell chafed at this enforced delay, 
the more helpless he felt himself; and the 
more he harrowed himself with baleful 


fancies as to all that Alison might be suf 
} 


the returned to his som 


fering more he 
thoughts of vengeance. 


And that it 
said to Hueh, as the Vv conve rsed together 


bre 


] 
S What is coming to, he 


in the inn, of an evening, over the one all 
en rossing subject That is what must 
be done, Oh, it’s all very well for you to 
talk of abstract right: but I want rough 


istice done; and j istice Says that if this 
ll me 
jail! 


say 


old man Will not te 


where Alison is, 
What do I care 
I'm 
| m thinking about 


en let him go to 


not thinking 


Ali 


what the publie 
about the publie 
son 

Why are you defending yourself so 


Hugh retorted, 


vehemently, Ludovick 
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warmth. ‘ Because 
you know that if you do this thing yo 


and also with some 


will be acting wrongly and meanly, a 


will 


in a W you regret all your ] 


Why, according to your own version « 


the story, Alison’s father is to be respect 
ed: itis his conscience that refuses to t 
you what you want to know.” 


His conscience !’ Ludovick exclaim 


Has he 
But that’s the 


themselves on having a highly super 


the only conscience in the we 


way W ith people who pride 


I 


and sensitive conscience; they alone ha V < 


such a thing; 


other people haven't any 
tak 


most eru 


Their sense of right allows them to 


Way a young virland treat her 


elly; butif my sense of right tells me that 


I shall be a contemptible coward if | do 
use every means In My power to preve 
them so treating her, then Iam to pay 1 
to that 


science, tnen ¢ 


heed They've got all the eco 


Consci nee only E€XISES ale 


lives in Kirk o’ Shields, and in that con 


vregation of w hining Pharisees!” 


‘[T can quite understand your ange 


Ludovick,”” Hugh said, in his gentle way 


and yet with a quiet firmness that seemed 


beyond his years, ‘‘and your impatienc 


and indignation, but I tell you that if you 


set the law in operation against this old 


man, vou will be doing the wrong thing 
I shouldn't be your friend if I did not say 


SO. It isn’t richt; you may talk and 


gue as much as you please, but it isn’t the 
rivht thing You would see that for youn 
self if you weren't fancying every min 
ute that Alison was being treated harshly 
Do you 
she is the sort of girl to subm 


Well, I 


ways hold her own with Aunt Gilchrist 


But do you think that probable ? 


Lhink 
tamely don't. She could al 
is it likely she would let this Mrs. Cowai 
intimidate her?” 
I won't allow any man or woman to 
young Macdonell said, with burning 
‘*No, not if I can step in to tak 
her part. 
‘* But it likely 
treated 2?” Hugh 
the letter that Mrs. Cowan wrote to 


try 


eves 


1S she is being badly 


‘** Look at 


Aunt 


said again. 
Gilehrist.” 
‘**Yes!—and Alison before 


congregation of them, erying 


the whol 

‘But apparently she is under Mrs. Cov 
an'’s charge now,’ Hugh continued; ** and 
what motive could she have for treating 
Alison the letter. It 
was a slavish and despicable letter, no 
doubt, but it was all done to propitiate 


badly? Look at 
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Lunt Gilchrist, and to keep her in the 
me mind as regards Alison and the 


ey she intends to give her Mrs 


(fowan means to get that money for her 


vife: 1s she likely to do anything 


it would offend either Alison or Aunt 


Yes. but I want to know; I want to 
for myself,” the young husband said 
It seems to me I have some right to 


urn for myself what is going on And 
I tell vou this, that whoever stands in my 
iv must take the consequences,” 
Ludovick,” said this gentle-voiced lad, 
[ dare say you don’t care what people 
nerally would say; but I want to ask 
su this: supposing you get your Edin 
ch lawyers to bring the whole affair 
to court, and supposing that Mr. Blair 
fuses to answer, then no doubt he will 
e to suffer the consequences; but, 
Ludoviek, what will Alison think of the 
an Who has sent her father to prison 9” 
Macdonell winced at this, and was silent 
a moment or two; but then he said: 
I don’t send him to prison. If he 
hooses to defy the law of the country, it 


Why should 


be exempted any more than any one 


s that sends him to prison. 


se? If a man breaks into my house 
nd robs me, it isn’t IT who send him to 

son: itis the law, that all of us have to 
bey. And why should this old Minister 
2 exempt? If, out of pure pig-headed 
ibstinacy, he courts imprisonment, why, 
et him have it.” 

‘Ludovick, you are not talking like 
vourself,”? Hugh said. ‘I wish to good 
iess we could find Alison; and if once 

uu saw that she wasn't being ill-treated, 
ou wouldn't have such a fierce desire for 
yvenveance es 

‘But she has been ill-treated: and is 
10 one to suffer for that?” the other de 
manded 

At all events it is not for you, in the 
position you hold with regard to this old 
man—it is not for you to put the law in 


motion, and get him thrown into jail. I 
tell you it is not right,” Hugh continued, 
with some emphasis. ‘‘It is not right; 


ind if you do it, you will regret it as long 
as ever you live.” 

But even Hugh was puzzled to say 
what should be done, in face of the fact 
that despite all their search and inquiry 
they could find no trace whatsoever of 
Mrs. Cowan and her ward. On the very 
next day, as it happened, Ludovick en- 


ICHABER 


countered Alison's sister Agnes as he was 
valking along the unfrequented thorough 
fare overlooking the canal and certain 
large iron-works Hle was startled to see 


how ill the rirl looked: and he might 
probably have passed her without recog 
nition, had he not got into the habit of 
scanning eagerly every face he saw, even 
When Agnes perceived 


who this stranger was, she started } | 


! DACK 


at a distance 


in affright, and no doubt would have 
sought to avoid him, but that he inte: 
cepted her. 

‘*Miss Agnes!” he said, as a sort of ap 
peal 

‘I—I should not speak to you,” an 
swered the cir, whose pale face was now 
paler than eve rand whose large and Wist- 
ful eyes were like those of some startled 
wild animal. 

‘*But you will speak to me—for Ali 
son's sake!” he said, ‘Tell Ine where 
she is! That is all I want to know—it is 
not much for you to say.” 

She glaneed backward along the road: 
there was no one there but some children 
playing 

‘Tf IT knew I would tell you; indeed I 
would,” she said, at once hurriedly and 
piteously. ‘Oh, Captain Macdonell, it is 
terrible to have Alison away like that 
as if she were dead. Her name is never 
mentioned; the letters you sent her are 
lying there unopened; I don’t know 
where she is, and I dare not ask And 
hen it is sO hopel SS If she were to come 
back, it would only be worse You know 
how gentle and kind Alison always is; 
but she has a great deal of firmness too, 
when she thinks she is in the right And 
nothing will make her yield now: if she 
were to come back she might be in the 
same house with my father, but they 
would not recognize each other: and I 
ean look forward to nothing but misery 

The girl's eyes filled with tears, for she 
Was a sensitive, tremulous kind of crea 
ture; and she had been very fond of her 
sister 

‘*But why didn’t Alison open my let 
ters 7° he demanded. 

* They came after she left,” 


swer **She was sent away almost imme 


was the an 


diately on the Monday morning after 
she had been prayed for in the church 
Oh, it was terrible, her going away: I 
never saw my father look like that before 

so stern and implacable 


though he 
hardly said anything It was Alison 
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Sp © MMOs OUL Sii€ is qu equ et 
vii si s e as lite ind sh 
i I s ad her to leave the 
ould go; and she would go 
( r Mrs. Cowan chose to take her 
) wd that as soon as you ca e tor 
noone else il . ould wait until 
( el ib yvou ished her to do 
hie ud that eexcla med, quickly. 

Ye indeed \oenes made answer 
And although s e Was crying when she 
t ise, | know it is useless for Mrs 

\ n to think s ll talk her over 
VW en Ali rn ( | r « arl und 
! t to be rigl nothing will make 
! eld out ind if you were to go 
er, Captain Maecdonell, she would do 
ha Ou ASK d her to do, because sie 
vid ( id obey her husband; but it 
hope ss for Mrs. Cowan to think she 
will persuade het into anything els yes 
dt ils hv it is useless and hope less 
’ ne ner b ck to Kirk 0° Shri lds 

Then she is not in Kirk o’ Shields 
interposed, suddenly. 

lL don’t know,” Agnes said, with the 
st Obvious simplicity and sincerity—in 
ith, a more guileless face than that of 
s pale, delicate - looking, wistful-eyed 
rl could irdly be imagined. ‘Some 
es [ think sl cannot be, or some one 

have seen her and told me. But 

! ime is never mentioned in the 
hou It is ju iS she were dead 
O or twice at family worship my fa 
ri ( some re erence that you might 
un ipplied to Alison; but that is only 

t of hat he may be thinking himself; 
Says 1 g openly; and it’s just as if 
e had never been in the house at all.” 

And you have not the slightest idea 
ere she is he asked again 

No said she, rather sadly, none, 

But vou—now you have come here 
ao you tl ik you vill b able to find 

Oh. i 5 1 find her,” said he, with 

somethil more than confidence in his 
re I may have an unpleasant duty 

to perform as a preliminary step; but I 
| undertake to find her 

{nd when you do, Captain Macedon 

( vi will let me know you will tell 
me that Ailie is well--and—perhaps a lit 
tle hay r than when she went away 

mi If you knew what it has been 

to see all tl is trouble, and not to be 
able t elp; and now Iam quite alone; 
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ind I dare not mention her name. <A 
thit I ere always such close compa 
ns 
She opper for her lips were tr 
ULOUS 
Oh, Vll find her out, never fear 
iid i b more wae ntle wv ay, and 
Ss \ t i¢ first to know, depend on t 


» weet 
it Whlil 


Write to you 

hen you hear from her you may be s 
she is ho meer in any K nd of eapti 
or velng lectured or preached at in 


l 
av whatsoever 


she said; and she wou 


** (Good by. 


have gone on so, but that he remonstrate 


With her 
Won't you shake hands with 


S timidly the girl 


omew lat 


pt 


hand; and th 





? : 
dangerous rson, this Roman ¢ 


he r 


her shyness as to raise her eyes for a mo 


en shi SO far overean 





ment 
‘Be to Ailie,” 


were her parting words as she turned a 


kind she said: t 


went | 

It 
Ludovieck now 
found Hugh just arrived fro. 


iurriedly away. 


was with little exultation that 


hastened back to the in 


no 


w he re 
the fruitl 


of the morning: 


me 


‘ ; ] UY 
SS Walchings and wanderil 


and t 





a rerly, as the y Sat 

over their frugal mid-day meal, he to 

} firie nd 
Agnes 


was grown impatient of 


intervie 

And 
thei 
he would forth 


his the story of this 


with and its revelations. 


now he 
amateur-detective work; 
go through to Edinburgh and put 
the e: under this new light, before Ba 


whinnan, who would advise him what 


ise 
do next Moreover, he no longer Sspok 
was only anxious to rr 
and 


vengeance; he 
\lison 


insisted on was that if the 


ol 


lease from what 


ecaptivily ; 
he courts wer 


put 


as 


in motion, and Mr. Blair summoned 
a witness, the old Minister would say 
where Alison was as a matter of course 
for the simple reason that he must know 
after Alison’s declaration, that detaining 
her under any kind of guardianship was 
absolutely useless. But Hugh warmly 
protested. 

** Depend on this, Ludovick, that le 
will not be affected by any considerati: 
of that kind. 
Lo handing his daughter over to a Rom 
Catholic; and he 
rather than \ ield. 
The court 


»] 


He will refuse to be a party 


will suffer anythii 
What will be thi 


punish him fo 


rt 
must 


lt 
SUL 


contempt, to uphold its own dignity 


will have sent him to prison, whether you 


you 














ntended it or not And I tell you you 


will be sorry—sorrier than you think 
now. Whi should you do such athing ? 
You don't imagine, after what Agnes has 
said. that Alison is being ill-treated; and 
mu don't eall out for vengeance on ae 
nt of what she has suffered Ver 

et us take peace fuler means: and 

send that old man to prison Let 


hand get a co ple of 





ofessional deteetives, if you like But 
till to-morrow, [ have my eve ona 
house in Coatbridge Street that that di 
ty student fellow has called at twice 
iving the last three days, and there is a 
back vard to it, with a high stone wall 
nad it where a couple of prisoners 

ht easily get a little exercise unseen. 

s | think Mr. Balwhinnan was right, 
that you'll find Mrs. Cowan is not 


» far away Wait till to-morrow in any 
cas and then we ean go to Edinburgh 
and see about getting some professional 


Hlowever, as it chanced, it was no pro 
fessional detective who discovered a clew 
to the whereabouts of Mrs. Cowan and 
\lison: it was the lad John. Johnny, on 
t same afternoon, was as usual prowl 
about the neighborhood of Corbies 
uw, but quite carelessly now, for he had 
ecome convineed that Mrs. Cowan and 
And John 


ny was angry that he had spent so much 


Alison were not at the farm 


time for nothing: for Ludovick Maedonell, 
in order to render him diligent, had said 
mething encouraging about his astute 
ness; and Johnny did not like the idea of 
ine baek to Lochaber a confessed fail 
ure On this particular evening, toward 
dusk, he happened to observe at a consid 
erable distance the figure of the ‘*stiekit 
minister,’ who was coming alone the 
road toward the farm; and by some lucky 
iccident, some flash of inspiration, a dar 
i¢ design sprung into Johmny’s brain. 
The fields in this part of the country are 
divided from the highway, not by hedges, 
but by big solid stone walls, the gate in 
which is made of strips of iron. Johnny 
instantly went and opened one of these 
cates just so far as to let himself through; 
and there he crouched down behind the 
vall and waited in the gathering dusk 
he probationer. The 


Rev. James Cowan, dreaming of no harm 


for the coming of t 


dreaming, perhaps, of the brighter day s 
in store for him when he should be re 
leased from the baleful tyranny of his fa 
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ther, and set up in an establishment of his 
own in Edinburgh, with Alison as his 
house-mistr ss, and this congregation and 
that vying with each other as t e ear 
nestness of their ‘call’ to him—the Rey 

James Cowan came a ong the blac path 
Wav, and pass d the partiy openec. gate 
Without thought of harm But irdly 
had he pa sed when Johnny SStill row 
his concealment, followed t ‘ or 
two SWIIt and stealthy steps ‘ 

with a sudden, startling ery sprat ike a 
wild-cat on the shoulders of t pless 


probat oner, hurling him forward, prone 
on the pathway, and pinning him face 
downward with a grip of two muscular 
hands on his throat 

ve Heeg a-neesh ! heeg-a-neesh 2°* Ve 
velled, while the lueckless minister Priotit 
ened out of his wits, in vain attempted 


to f 


ree himself from this horrible ineu 
bus “The Duffle is on you!—the big 
Duffle is on vou !—tell me now where Miss 


Alison is—where is she ?—tell me now, o1 
the Duttle, the Duffle will hef your head 
otf!” 

Again and again the eaptive strove to 
cast off this terrible unknown thing that 
had seized him; but the weakly vhite 
faced, ill-made probationer iS no mateh 


for this heavy y-shouldered demon of a lad, 


whose hands were as hard as iron with 
rowing. To save himself fro: ictual 
strangulation, the blaek-eoated youth 
gasped out, ‘' She she’s 1 Portobello.” 


* What place is that 7° Johnny eried 
with ferocious determination ‘Tell me 
again now, or the Duffle will hef your 
head off !—the Duffle, the Duffle ha s vou! 

tell me again—what place is it 

‘Port Portobello!” the vrobationer 
managed to ejaculate vellas Johnny's 
m, and the 
next moment he found himself fre 





iron fingers would allow 


But long before the bewildered and 
stupefied minister could pull himself to 
gether, Master Johnny was flying down 
the road toward Kirk o° Shields, shriek 
ing with eldrich laughter, and ealling 
aloud from time to time the talismanic 
word in his wild delight 

‘* Portobello!—aw, it’s Portobello. uss 
it? anda fine nametoo! Aw,a fine name 
that! And what will Macdonell sav now 
Cosh! that fellow’s a 
thinking the big Duff 
but Maecdonell will be giffing me some- 


veh hom; and he’s 


E 1 ” 
e wass on his back; 


1) 
Portobello! 


thing for this night's work 
* “ Thig-a gf Come a 
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. fine place, Portobello, if 
‘ tting any money for } Go 
O ck-« ed fellow, and 
Du ttl iss GoIng to 
l ldle of the ro Hurrah 
i there ass no 
Lito mVSé und the 
roth Oo ( » me mS tight 
om 
CHAPTER XXII 
4 BATTLI ROYAL 
VICK MACDONELL had of cours 
! ire ( Port »bello but he } id never 
! id Hugh wid both of 
; 1 it to be merely an ord 
uy é le village, thought they 
ould ive no difficulty in finding Ali 
son ( ng her off from her tempo 
rary } So. when they went through 
to Edinburelh, thev did not think of go 
go Lo st Mr. Balwhinnan; they were In 
too great a hurry they left their things 


is KHnOWT; 


st the hotel where Macdonell w 


tuev hired an open fly that happened Lo 
be col ¢ along Prince’s Street at the 
moment and by and-by they found them 
elves rattling through the rather melan 
choly eastern suburbs of the citv, and out 
into ft llid semblance of the country 
that w ill vague and dismal under the 
Ze ¢ i northeast wind 
But when ey drew near to Porto 
ello, ar ien they had got through 
e sn ot its outivil potteries and 
vras-works, and ent red the old-fashioned 
Seotch-looking town, and still more when 
ey left the fly behind them and walked 
down to the a-front, and found the long 
exten rown sand literally swarming 
1 holiday-makers, mostly women and 
ildren, they perceived that this was a 
Tal ver pla than they had bargained 
for, and that their task was not to be so 
extre npl Macdonell had looked 
‘ est interest as they passed at 
each of those little villas, with its front 
of Dline vray stone and small garden; for 


inv one of them might hold the prisoner 


hie s come to liberate; and it was 
strange to think that perhaps this or that 
door is the only thing that intervened 
etween him and Alison. But when they 
rot « to the beach the sight of the 
ig modern houses and the swarming 


lation rather chilled his eager hopes; 


1en thev walked out on the pier 


and Wi 
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which seemed a kind of fashionable pr 


enadt tit rey 


familiar with dis Ippo 


ment as stranger after 


Stranger canny 


nearer and passed by unheeded. Nor 


the day on to exhilarate the spirits al 
cheer him with fond anticipations. TT] 
Neak northeaster had brought MmiIst W 

It, SO lt il Ine ike uhh rock was just VIS 
and no more; but the wind was not stro 
enough to raise anything of a sea, and 
wide waste of desolate gray water lap) 
lang wudiv into the shore, w he re it took a 
tinge of muddy brown from the sand 
lhe flashing blue waves, the silver-gleam 
ing clouds, the wild rain of the west, had 
no place here; everything was gray and 
cold and dull; it seemed impossible to ] 
that Alison should be anywhere in this neb 


ulous, fluctuating, uninteresting throng 
Oh, don’t be so hopeless all at one 
Hugh said to him ‘That is only a first 
impression It won't be so diflicult: vw 
must nd her, now that we know wher 
she is. Jolinny,” he said, turning to the 
lad, who was but a step behind them 


“you don't s Ippose the stickit minister 
was playing 


Portobe lo 


a trick on you when he said 


**Uss it a trick?” said Johnny, bright 
ening up at once ‘Cosh, there wass no 
trick in his head when he thought t 


Duffle w his shoulders 

he’s thinking that Um 

be a fine thing for him to tell them 

pulpit—that fightin 

with the Duffle in the middle of the 
Hugh turned to his companion 
“What we 


‘we must take rooms in that small hotel 


ass 


! Ay, and 


now, sure: and 


will 
from the 


he Wass 


have to do is this,” said hy 


1, and have our things sent down 
that 
and 


we 


passe 
from Edinburgh You know now all 
to Alison 
she is ready to go with you whenever you 
her to do that. Of 


1 
see her sooner or late 


you want know is here: 


asi course we must 


r walking about, or 


coming out of a house, or going into one 


and we must have a fly Waiting in readi 
ness at the hotel, so that she may be tak 
en away with as little fuss as possible 


will be a 
Cowan is with her at the time 
be in 
she your 


no doubt, if Mrs 
there will 
fact; for although 
Alison 
away, she can make a scene, and give you 
a bit of her mind. You'll get the worst 
that, Ludovick,” he 
rather a grim smile 

the worst of that. 
wouldn't 


There fuss, 
a mighty row, 


can't prevent taking 


of continued, with 
‘you'll decidedly 
If I were you, I 


By George, I'd 


get 


word. 


say a 
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ve something to have Aunt Gilchrist 
iS moment, then you'd see 
fly! I'd back the Highland ban 


to make a poor thing of the southern 


inless. indeed, Mrs. Cowan went on 
other tack, and began to whine She 
it whine with you, Ludovick; you 
be sure you will have it served up 
ind hot ie 
I am not likely to mind that much,” 
1doVIck said, indifferently “if onee I 
id t hold of Alison. But the worst 
it is that we haven't the slightest idea 
this woman Cowan is like: we 
t meet her half a dozen times with 
snowing it; our only chance is to 
Alison herself.” 
nd of course we shall find her,” 
[uch said, instantly (for he was always 
iid of Maecdonell returning to his pro 
of appealing to the law, and compel 


the old Minister to speak or else to 


»to jal ‘This isn't like an ordinary 
vn thev are sure to come out for a 
ilk, and they are sure to stroll along 


Now let 


is have a distinet understanding: if you 


e sea-front, or out this pier 


et clear away with Alison, you put 
in the eab, and drive off with her to 
Edinburgh; if there’s any row, leave 
Johnny and me to see it out Once 
ou've put Alison under Mrs. Balwhin 
in’s care—that’s the proposal, isn’t it 
here will be no chance of further trou 
you won't eatch Mrs. Cowan ham 


ring at an advoceate’s door and scream- 


_ 
¢ for the police. She must know well 
ough that you have the law on your 

I don’t believe she’s half the igno 


int person you seem to think her. And 
re is Johnny all impatience to begin a 
irch of the town. You're determined to 
iat gun, aren’t you, Johnny ?” 

‘IT wass thinking that if Miss Alison 
iss in this place, I will be finding her be 


ore long,” 


observed Johnny, who was 
ither giving himself airs now since his 
exploit on the highway. 
‘If you do,” Ludovick said to this 
avy, lumbering, shrewd-eyed lad, ‘‘ Tl 
not only give you the gun, but you may 
come out from time to time to Oyre, and 
you find any hoodie-crows along the 
cks, [ll give you a shilling for every 
one you kill.” 
\ shullin 
“Yes.” 
‘*And mebbe you'll be for giffing me a 
few cartridges,” said John, insidiously. 


> said John, quickly. 
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Oh ve ] 1 @ e you i few eartrid s 
now and rain it not Oo be hred a i\ 
in the air, or at m S You'll have to 
stalk th hoodie-e) ‘ thev re pore 
Cl IS cunning und \\ e) \ l get one 
ot the brutes, you shoot Sitti muna 


Lhat, or anyhow you can manage it 

- Wi 1}, ie May be Cunhine’e, said Jo n 
reflectively, ‘‘ but mebbe there's other folk 
chist as cunning as him I've ecatehed a 
snail DY the horns be Pore now Lhou 
could not throw the little duffle over n 
shoulder.” 

And indeed, as it turned out, it was 
Johnny's proud privilege to secure that 
precious gun, and that in a far more sim 
ple Way than any one of them had hoped 


for Ludovick and Hugh were walking 
back through the town toward the hotel 
Which has been mentioned, when John 
nV, Who was lingering be hind the hh SOME 
what, suddenly saw a face present itself 


at the window of one of the small villas 


they were passing, and then there was a 


quick rapping on the framework, and 
also, as he thought, a half-stifled ery. 
Instantly he called to the two in front of 
him. 

** Here!—here!—Mr. Hugh!” 

They wheeled round But Johnny 
could say nothing; he was frightened ; 
he was staring at the window, which was 
now quite empty. And then it all seem 
ed to happen in one brief bewildering 
second—the door of the house was thrown 
open, and there stood Alison, rose-red 
and smiling, and yet with anxious and 


pleading eyes. Ludovick was up the 


steps and by her side in a moment, and 
holding her by both hands 

‘*Have you come for me, Ludovick 
are you going to take me away with 
you ?” she said; but the proud and glad 
light that shone in her eyes showed that 
she knew what his answer would be 

‘* Indeed I have come for you,” and he 
drew her a little way into the passage. 
It seemed a wonderful thing to see Ali 
son's face upturned to his again, and her 
soft eyes all radiant, and her lips smiling 
this was not the tear-worn Alison he had 
been thinking of: this was rather the 
happy bride, rose-red and shy, and vet 
blithe of look, who had come sailing 
away with him on board the steamer. 
‘And I'm going to take you away with 
me, you may be sure of that 
very minute. But what are you doing 
in this place, Alison? What brought you 


now, this 


ie: 
-? 
; + 
’ iz 
, 4 
: e 
i 














ot 
VLU 


MARPER'S 


! W hen i left your father’s 
aidn t ou come straight 
O I Hig unit ' 
ud s h her eves 
‘ ! ho could I do that in 
| ! did i write to n 
\\ i I t baa peen st pout 
t Q ie said, gently nd 
‘ ip again—trustful and 
( nif | L keane ou would come 
f e, Lu 
\ i i l sf l l for ou 
\ ! t 1 I nd yo I don't 
n ) = ht uu any more You 
! st come away at on Is ose Mrs 
Cowan Is not int ious ? 
Sie ent ou i Lit minutes avo 
if ( ve Da direc ly Ali 
son said on pprehension appear 
er on her fae Sha I go and get 
1} nes rea Ludovick I—I would 
rather be vay be e she came back 
{) Ss Tol i | he itis of no 
consequence to me if there were fifteen 
dozen of Mrs. Cowans in the house you 
re ry awa th me, and that is all 
Pe | mut it But Wwe may as well cet vou 
iy quiet if we ear I see Hugh has 
( i cred s off te cet a cab, l know 
anid he | be back presently And here 
is Johnny You go and get your port 
manteau ready, Alis ind Johnny will 
be ing to carry it down to the fly.” 

‘a irried a i it onee; and then 
Ludovick ealled to Je ny, who came up 
the steps grinning with satisfaction, for 
no kere the gun was secured, like 

‘ e cartridges, and the stalking of 
h lie-« R 

Look here, Johnny,” said he yo Oo 
lon nd stand at the foot of that stain 
There wv be a portmanteau for you to 
fetch down from the room above, and you 

ive to carry it out to the cab when 

) s Mind you don't let any one in 
terfere h you.” 

Cosh, will there be a fight?” exclaim 
é Johnn vith « iver and delighted eyes 

Of course not Only don't let any 
ol » vO Drive you right through, 
" t the portmanteau out and into the 
Cc » 


‘resently an open fly was driven 


up, 
was Hugh, very anxious and ex 


‘ ere 
( 7 
Isn't she ready isn’t she ready ?” 
ssly 
There’s no such great hurry,” Mac- 
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donell said, quite calmly 


imiable friend Mrs. Cowan turns 
Vhat can she do 


You don’t know what she mayn't do 


She has the tremendous advantage of be 
Ing a woman If there's any kind of 
ditliculty, vou can't knock her out of t 

iy as you might a man Howeve) 
Alison would only look sharp, it 


hit What a lucky chance it is! 


Indeed, all was going well, for now thie 


heard Alison calling Johnny to come 

vel down the portmal teau, Moreove) 
domestie who had been summoned fron 
some back region by this unusual econ 





motion, havin stood and gazed at tl 

Ss ingers fora second or two, quietly rt 

tired again she evidently thought it 

none of her business But, alas! asill f 
ould have it, just as it seemed probable 

they were oing to get easily and fre 
iway, Mrs. Cowan appeared upon. thi 

scene and she had not even entered thie 

house when she seemed to divine 

Was Pong on 


* Hoity! toity! what's this, now?” s 

exclaimed, with eyes sparkling with ai 
Ludoviek ana 
All her cringing : 


e suavitv were gone now: 


aver and she confronted 
Huch int 


] 


he lobby ‘ 


serv 
the 

that if 
the 


mother 


she sa 


position clearly enough; she kne 


once the girl was allowed to lea 


] 


then farewell to all the fond 


house 
Ss hope Ss about the poor probatiol 
and this was her last 


er his prospects ; 


chance, and she 
for it Here's impudence!” 
I'd just like to know 


in a respectable woman's house! 


was prepar d to do batt! 
she eried 
re doing 


Well, | 


what ye’ 


declare! 

[ have come to take away my wife, 
Ludovick said, politely enough, ‘‘if that 
is what you want to know.” 

**Oh, it’s you, then,” she said, with rath 
er panting expression—for the crisis had 
found her unprepared with sufficiently 
cutting plrases—‘‘it’s you, then, that led 
hat 
made a Roman of her, and a Jezebel, and 


astray t poor girl, and would have 


and worse. But you've not done it yet 


and you'll no do it; for we've the law on 





our side; and not a foot will she stir out 
o’ this house, or my name's no Cowan.” 
“im don't know what 


Macdonell said, ‘‘and I] 


sure I you 


name is,” don't 


care very much; but my wife is goin; 
away with me—now—this minute.” 
‘She's not!—she’s not!” the woman 


cried, fiercely 


for the sight of Johnny 
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ft the portmanteau down -stairs 
i to drive her franti “TIL have 
iw; [ll bring a policeman; you're 
these things youre stealing 


She’s under my charge; V1l no 


her carried off by a gang o° Roman 


( ~iues and thieves 
\t this moment Alison appeared, and 
s Cowan instantly turned to face her, 
rine het way, indeed 
dare ve to leave this OUSE Siie 
( Ye re thie daug ter of il nh 
God-fearing man, and I dare ve to go 
wd bring Shan Ol I nm and bis 
s and his congregation 
Let me pass, Mrs. Cowan,” said Ali 
gO ho Was very pale 
[ will not!—I will not!” this infuri 
1 person eried. ‘*Ye're under my 
charge: out o° this house ve'll not budge 
step Ill take ye back to your room 


Ludovick 


If you lay a hand on he 


and his « ves were be nhinge to flash 





now—‘‘it will be the worst day for 
su you ever encountered in your life!” 
But she was not to be intimidated. 
‘Back to your room, miss!’ she sald 
l she seized the girl by the wrist 
Well, here an « Xtraordinary thing oe 
curred, Johnny, by some mischance, hap 
d at this very moment to trip over 


sal 
port 


manteau, which was lying in the 
bby, and he fell forward against Mrs 


Cowan fell forward, indeed, with such 


violence and weight that she was sent 


staggering against the parlor door, which 


vielded, so that she stumbled backward 

ito the room, while the heavy y-shouldered 
id, carried on by the impetus of his fall, 
rolled in after her. Instantly there was 
a frightful shrieking and ser 


Hugh clapped to the door, and held the 


nanadie 


mmage; but 


Quick now, Ludovick! whip up the 
portmanteau, and be off with vou! Get 


into the cab, Alison! Leave Johnny and 


me to come along afterward: look sharp, 
or she'll have him killed!” 
Ludovick with his powerful arms seized 


he portmanteau, carried it down the steps 
and across the pavement, and swung it up 





o the driver; he opened the door and 
helped Alison into the fly; then they 
drove away, and Hugh waited until they 
were well out of sight Just as they dis 
appeared round a distant corner, Ludo 
vick looked back and waved his hand: he 


Ww 


was laughing doubtless over Johnny’s 
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achievement; but Alison, Hugh could per 
ceive, still seemed frig rer ( ery 
pale rh he thought it s tn for 
im to open the parlor door s i 
Was o Yr on ithin 

But the battle raged no lone Phe 
combatants were exhausted Mrs. Cowan 
had thrown herself on the sofa, he ice 
adOowlw rad on the Cus 1 ana sie is 
sobbi ay vsterically, while her dress is 
in dire disarray Johnny, on the other 
h und, st od erect, lrate, and vence li, re 
vrarding his enemy with lowe ne eves 
but he too was in woful plight, his colla 
hanging from his neck, his waistcoat torn 
open, and blood streaming profusely from 
two terrible scratches that extended from 
his right temple all down the side of his 
face 

‘Come away, Johnny—come awa 
his master said to him 

But Johnny lingered 

‘LT wass ciffing that tammed son 

thing she will remember,” he said, be 


tween his teeth, as he still regarded his 


prostrate foe ‘Does she want any 
Tiare 

There was no response from the sob 
, 


yn ana dishevelled heure on the SOla 


‘Come away, John, I tell you 


But even when he had in a fashion 
dragged him out of the house, Hugh 
could not induce Johnny to go any far 
ther. 

‘That tammed he sar sullenly, 


as he was mopping his face with his hand 
kerchief, **she had her nails in my neck 
I’m not going back to Edinburgh just yet, 
Mr. Hugh; I know the weh there ferry 
well. I’m going to stay lere until it uss 
dark; and when it uss dark I will go back 
She’s an alifu’ woman, that; but, by Cosh, 
I wass gifling her something! 

‘What on earth do you want to stay 
here till it is dark for 7” Hugh demanded, 
with some impatience. 

‘T want to bash the windows with 
stons,” said Johnny, gloomily regarding 
the house. 

‘Yes, and get locked up in the police 
office.” 

“That uss no matter,”’ was all that 
John said 

Eventually, however, he was forced to 
come away with Hugh: and when they 
eaucht a tramway ear, and got on thie 
top of the same, Hugh set to work mag 
nanimo isly to convinee John that he had 


not fared worst in that fell duel 
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B just remember this, Johnny,” 
I] Mut » Said to this extreme ly ais 
oking lad, whose torn collar 
( e made to come together again 
( I t you 
‘ Oo ist 
i i na t I 
“aN ind committed assault and 
) ! and | dont know vhat else 
Yu be very well out of it if you get 


What 


1] 
would 


now r you ere taken before a 
Edinburgh—a terrible person in 

te wig and silk robes—and if 

ere charged before him, what would 





\\ said Joh with the most 

i i) coolness, ** I would tell him 

I iss Gifling that tammed as much 
s ‘ iss gifling me and if he did not 


swer, I would tell him to do 
leasrr Kor you know 
sav in the Gaelie, Mr Hugh 
a leis ait righ Dighall, 7S coma 
ll co dhauibh 


Is con 
le Digl 


gra 


CHAPTER XXIII 


AGNES 

WHAT strangely unexpected strands 
ippe: n this web of life we weave from 
day to day! When Alison Macdonell was 
Wa hrough the luxuriant gardens 
of Monaco, between branching palm and 
to cactus, and looking down the 
ster cliffs to the intense opaque blue of 
t Mediterranean Sea basking in the 
no sun, her thoughts would go wan 
aie ngaway back tothe grimy little Seoteh 
to h its rain, its squalid streets, and 
smoke iden skies; when she stood in the 
1 uus dusk of Milan Cathedral, and 
Ly ld the enthroned eardinals in their 
! t ot purple and red, and listened to 
the distant sound of trumpet and viol 
il yassoon leading the hushed invisible 
choir, she would think (and with no kind 
ot disrespect or contempt of the bare walls 
\ eold pews of East Street Church, and 
‘ e harsh voices of men singing, ** Be 
I ( to me, O God, to the melan 
) strains of ‘* Coleshill” or ‘* Ban 

1 even with her young husband 
her side, laughing, talking, proud of 

her, assiduous in-his devotion to her, 
The Kir ates Dugald, but Dugald does not 
ri i iw f that 
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and studying her every wish with a « 


stant kindness, her heart would turt 


a sort of piteous longing for recon 
tion to the stern old man who had sg] 
the door of his house upon her fore 


Ludovick did not seek to argue her out 


these wistiul regrets, though sometin 


remonstrated 


Ailie.” he 


he wood-naturedly 


‘Look here, would sav, 
very gent ‘each person has to go 
or her own way in the world; and I tl 


after vou have got back to Lochabe a 


ire settled down there, and have got 


quainted with the many families who 
delig 


hted to become your friends 


think you will find yourself leading a 


more wholesome and natural life tl 
ever you did 1th Kirk 0’ Shields {) 
course, if your father were disposed 


make it up with us, should be very gla 


I should be very glad for several reason 
among them, I 
sister Ao 


at Ovre 


should like to have vo 
nes come often to stay with 


But if | 


and 


ie won't re lent, then o 


] 


stinacy ©CALLO 


bigotry must simply | 
ed to go their own way—as we 


‘* Yes, 


} 
i\ 


she EE ber 
would 


vith the various details 


Ludovick,” 


iV, Su 


missive and she strive to 


W holly eCnaross¢ d 
and ¢ xperiences of their travelling, thoug 
he 


would 


came to the conclusion that time alone 


effectually clear away these sad 


fancies, these unspoke n regrets, from he 
mind 

However, when they did eventually 1 
turn home to Fort William and to Oyre 
House, the general welcome that awaited 
the them 


in a series of visits, oftentimes to distant 


voung bride (which involved 


parts of the country), and the new and 


unfamiliar duties devolving upon Alison 
themselves a fortunate 
Armed 


of 


herself, were of 


distraction. as she was with a 


} bh] 4 ) 5 } 
Llolerable novod3n house Keeping, sne 


had much to learn in this extended 
sphere; and she was in many ways a 
shifty and business-like young person, 


who had early acquired a sense of re 
so that Ludovick used laugh 


ly to declare that Aunt Gilehrist’s ** bit 


sponsibility 
ing 
lady” was developing into a solemn and 
awful chdtelaine, whe ought to go about 
in stiff black satin, with the keys of an 
But 


Alison was exceedingly proud when thi 


oubliette dangling from her girdle 


suecess of this or the other modest little 
festivity at Oyre called forth gentle and 


polished but none the less sincere praises 
from the old laird, who, indeed, was now 
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so given to talking of his daughter-in 
wherever he went, and of her beau 

il nature, her affectionate disposition, 
persuasive ways, her simplicity and 
possession and charm of manner, that 
‘ had hardly any time left for his Ind 
in stories And then, again, if Alison 
d fallen in love with the West High 


t) 


ls in the summer-time, consider what 


thought of them in the gorgeous hues 
‘ late October. In summer the West 
Highlands, when they are not darkened 
black rain-storms from the west, be 


} 


e faint and ethereal in the haze pro 


d by fine weather; the mountains re 
behind a veil, as it were, through 


‘ich vou ean see the pale lilae grays 


ind rose grays of their lofty peaks and 
oulders, with the shadows traced in 
t blue; but in the colder and clear- 
atmosphere of late October, when the 
cens of the lowers opes have turned 


and the bent-grass of the high 


orange 
slopes has withered, the hills come 
startlingly near, and are of solid russet 
red, with every corrie and watercourse 
urply marked in deep cobalt; while as 
»allernoon Wanes, and the skies richen 
intensity, the wide calm stretch of sea 
ecomes a lake of crimson fire. With 
hese spl ndors before he r, Alison could 
not always be thinking of Kirk o’ Shields. 
Aunt Gilehrist, who tarried long in 
Fort William this autumn, apparently for 
o other reason than to catch an ocea 


mal glimpse of her bit lady, whom she 


id befriended in a most substantial man 
! Aunt Gilehrist, it was observed, 
ould never come near Oyre House when 
ere were any strangers or any formal 
dinner party there. She affected to be a 


} 1 
ie SHV, 


If Hugh and Flora only were 
roing out to have an afternoon game of 
tennis and to spend the evening, she 
would sometimes accompany them; and 
she had struck up a great friendship with 
Mr. Maedonell; but she kept away from 
\lison’s new set of acquaintances. She 
said she was just a foolish old Seoteh wo- 
man (which was not true, for she was 
Highland to the backbone), who had so 
long been accustomed to have her own 
vay in her own small cirele that she did 
not care to go among strangers ; and when 
Ludovick teased her by saying he knew 
why she would not accept these invita- 
tions—that it was because, after her good- 
ness to Alison, she did not wish to come 
forward publicly to exact too much of 
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their humble devotion and homage—sh¢ 
would answer, significantly 

‘*Tve seen more o’ the world than Vou, 
young sir; and when I promised my dear 
that she would go properly proy ded to 
Oy re House that I would come and be a 
mother-in-law to you whenever vou wal 
ed me lL knew at the same time that a 
mother-in-law has to be discreet in he 
Visits lve done nothing for my tiady 
but what Lsaid lwould: ve ‘re not obleegwed 
to me the least thing; I'm ] appv ere 
when I hear her drive up to the gat and 
when I look out and see her blithe face 
coming through the card h 

The fact was that just at this time Aunt 
Gilchrist’s chief companion Was Joln 
The little old dame betrayed a most un 


holy joy in hearing the minutest details 


f 


of the encounter between John and Mrs 
Cowan; she laughed aloud at the picture 
of her adversary’s overthrow; she spurred 
on Johnny’s imagination until his recital 
elaborated day after dav, rose to epie 
heights At first John had been chary 
of bragging Despite all his nonchalance, 
there remained with him some dim vision 
conjured up by Hugh's warning) of an 
Edinburgh judge, sitting in awful court 
and with knit brows inquiring 
story of the Portobello outrage 
home here in Lochaber he grew to disre 
gard these vague terrors: and the more 
Aunt Gilchrist 
ing merry over the downfall of her direst 


chuckling, crowing, mak 
enemy—the more Aunt Gilchrist encour 
ged him, the more did John, with his 
small eyes twinkling, and his large mouth 


grrinning, add vivid particulars to his de 
scription of the fray He took no shame 
to him that his victory had been obtained 
over a woman. Have not other heroes 
Did not the famous 


and valiant Siegfried strive with and over 


been in the like case ? 


come that ‘‘ devil’s-wife,” the fierce Briin 
hild? The Portobello Lied grew in pro 
portions, until, from being the mere ac 
count of a cockatoo and monkey serim 
mage, it became a great heroic poem, some 
thing that seemed to demand a lamenting 
ov joyful chorus at the end of its several 
parts. And the first thing that caused 
Jolinny to rise to these altitudes of inven- 
tion was his inquiry about the probable 
cost of Mrs. Cowan’s bonnet 

‘Well, mem,” he said to Aunt Gil 
christ, while as yet the chant of triumph 
was in embryo, ‘‘ when she put her nails 
into the back of my neck, I had a grup of 


me Oe 


Sn TE 
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4 ) 
LOO i d i Slii¢ ore nV Colatl ‘ | I 
} ! minet in pieces, and what uss 
ist it, mem, when it came off, all 
; 4 
) rca ott too 


use lia 
\ t Aunt Gilchrist, sniggering 
t So the plaits came off, did 
| t 
\ mut that uss it I would e to 
yw I would like to know what 
| pea Gg or that bonnet that 
i ) ts J il isked | Oo 
S ‘ ‘ 
wo s Ings What are you talk 
t i l 
Mebbe more as that mebbe seffen 
l it s l ns Said Johnny, eagerly 
etfen or echt shullins 
Mor ely a pound, or five-and-twen 
ty s ngs,” answered Aunt Gilchrist 
i i sne too was chuckilng over the cde 
t ( Oot this plece of property. 


Krive-and-twenty shullins!” exclaimed 
ohnn i struck in the midst of his 
G *Five-and-twenty shullins 
And then he burst out laughing \ 
Co thatsa ne t ne, now Kive-and 
t t illins! That's a good story, 

s evel | iss hie wing Kive und 

t nty shullins! [ will be te ne that 

vy to Maedonell when I go out to get 
cun he wass promising me.” 


Johnny not only got the gun and a 


mod e amount ot ¢ irtridges, but also 
) is mm to shoot an oceasional rabbit 
or two when the Munros could let hina 

» out to pay a visit to Oyre; and it was 


qu remarkable how many ra »bits seem 
ed to get in Jolin’s way He entirely 
failed to find any hoodie-crows; but 
)) mud 1! de dl vas Johnny when he could 
present the young mistress of Oyre with 

oort ree rabbits, their legs neatly tied 
together with a piece of string. He would 


not take them into the back premises and 


C them to the cook; he lay in wait for 
\lison id she, knowing what this mur 
derous vouth most valued, made no 
SC) le about going into her h isband’s 


in-room and tilehing from the case an 


other handful of which she sur 


earti idges, 


reptitiously conveyed to John. These 
two were excellent friends; but Johnny 
t no encouragement from her to relate 
d magnify his onslaught upon Mrs. 
Cowan; the Portobello Lied was for Aunt 
Gilchrist’s ears alone 
The flaming month of October burned 


Aunt Gilchrist had now 


rone 
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iway tot Rothesay Hydropathie | 
tal ment, to settle herself there fo 
vVinter und yet no message of any 


no proffered word of conciliation 


come to Alison from the inexorable « 
man in Kirk o° Shields Agnes wus 
correspondent and Agnes wrote fre qu 
ly, saving smooth things, and assur he 
sister thatl father would reli 


,even from thes 


never mention 


Was as one ce 


Mrs. ( ‘owa 


house, she ICAPE 


ad torever 


wood deal about the 


She had been instrumental in gettin 
rvant-lass Jean dismissed—Jean |] 


some s ightineg remat 
the 
Cowan 


prudently made 
about the length of pravers at Tam 


Mrs had 


' ; 
rbieslaw a girl 


orship: and brouc 


down i to 


w-comer be ne of 


rom © 


SsuUDD 


‘ 


Jean's place, the me 





much more pious turn, though her vor 
ness Was more in evidence than her cleat 
liness And every one of these | 


} 


wound up with 


Alison mig 


the piteous hope that s 


hit find some means of winn 
over her father from his rigid and auster 
this rentie, net 


Acnes Vi 


il unhappy estran 


isolation, showing how 


yous, sensitive creature 


is Tret 


ting about th ceme) 


Sudd nly those letters ceased; and A 
and ava 
Then s 


} 
her Tus 


son, wondering, wrote again 


Without getting a 


med 


asked 


ny ahswer, 


She went 


Lo 
him whether she mig 


became aiar 
band, and 
not write to Mrs. Cowan; and she proba 


would have done so had not a telegran 


k o Shields that contirm 


bly 
arrived fr 
She looked at it 
breathless and dismayed. ‘* Your sist 
She wishes to see you 


She did stay t 


ed her worst fears. 


iS Sé riously ill 
Kbenezer Blair.” 


consider that here 


not 
Was an intimation from 


her father that his house was again open 


to her: she was not thinking of herself at 


all; she was thinking only of the frail 
delicate, wistful-eyed girl who had such a 
slight physique with which to combat any 


: : 
disease. she 


attack of And hur 
riedly, and with rather a pale, friglitened 


when 
face, carried this telegram to her husband 
not tell him all the 
forebodings that were in her mind 


she could 


aN xXlOUs 


‘**You must go at onee,”’ Ludovick said 


‘fand I will go with you. We will put 
up at the inn, so that we need not be in 
any one’s Way. Of course. Ailie.” he 


added, ‘‘ lam very sorry your sister is ill; 


and I hope it may be only something tem 
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\ 


, aYrVv but there's this to be said about if 
has made it easy for your father and 
People for 


rones in the face of such a erisis 


to become friends again 


now vou have been worrving and 
vourself about it—far more than 
u would tell me: well, here is the 


He him 


whereas 


of a reconeiliation 


vou to @o to the house 


t have got Mrs. Cowan to send 





Lelegt a 
| oO not eare about that.’ she said, 
I'm afraid Agnes must be very 
And thus it was that Alison found her 
onee more in Kirk o’ Shields, on the 
oon of a bleak and cold November 
as the d Ly light, or what passes 
or davlight, was falling Intoa som 
dusk The people at the inn knew 
ie Minister's daughter was seriously 
[t was some kind of fever, they said 
| been prayed for in the chureh on 
preceding Sabbath But there was 
mething in the guarded way they spoke 
ilarmed Alison more than their 
| thwith she walked h irriedly along 
» | t Street and to her father’s house, 
d is admitted by the new servant 


Ludovick accompanying her. When 
+ 1] y 

‘ upstairs and entered her sister's 
vhich used to be her room too) the 


: is already lit: her father was stand 


i] cle in low tones to the doctor: 


VY ‘ } 


Cowan sat D> the side of the bed: 


open Bible lay on the small table. 
moment she made her appearance, 
Mrs. Cowan rose and retired to the upper 
d of the room; and Alison went for 
rd on tiptoe and knelt down by the 
hedside Apparently her sister was asleep 
least her eves were closed; her face 

S pale and wan and sunken she was 
‘eathing heavily, and with sometimes a 
nd of shudder that 
rough the wasted frame: 


seemed to pass 
and when -Ali 
m ever so gently put her hand on the 





hand, there was a cold 


hack of her sister's 
imminess there that struck a mortal 
lread to her heart. 


At that slicht touch the cir) opened her 


ves—languid they were, and anxious too, 


nd almost frightened, but there was no 
fierce fire of fever in them, as Alison was 
‘ejoiced to perceive. 


** Have you just come, Ailie 2” she said, 
ina weak, uncertain voice, as if breathing 


were difficult to her. And then she said, 


ICHABER 915 


Vil i. kind of trouble 1] I tho rihit 
you were here last night, Ail bu it 
sometimes I don’t quite know the ditfer 
ence betwee dreamin ind ' miy 
head is so strana s Sv isband 
he rm 


se Ye © 


Alison went down-stairs at ones d 
fetched Ludovick—who came forward to 
the bedside without paving heed to any 
one in the room Curiously enou it 
sight of him, the large languid eves of 
the sick girl filled with tears 


*Come nearer,” she said 

He stooped down to listen 

‘You'll be kind to Ailie!” she said 
a piteous kind of Wa 

“We all try to be as kind to her as we 


ean,” said he, cheerfully ‘But itis vou 
who have got to be kind to her now Kve 
since she eame to Ovre she has been won 


dering when you were coming to pay us 

2 visit—a lone, lone visit, so that she ean 

show you all the wonderful things in 
And that is what you h 


fot to do now vou must make haste to 


Lochab yf 
get strong and well, and as soon as the 
doctor allows you, well see what the 
change will do for you, and the Highland 
air, and Alison’s nursing.” 
She only shook her head mournfully 
and turned away from them nd once 
more closed the tired, heavy y eyes 

Alison had thrown aside her bonnet 
and travelling 
house; and as Mrs. Cowa 


ulster on entering the 
n had now left 
the room, it seemed so natural that the 
elder sister of the patient should take the 
that the doctor, before go 
ing, came forward to her, and in an un 
dertone gave her directions as to what 
Down below he found 
ind Mae 
donell, being anxious to hear all about 
the e: with him, and 


walked some distance with him The re 


place of nurse 


she should do. 


Alison’s husband in the parlor 


se, went outside 


port he received was far from satisfacto 


ry. She had no strength of constitution 
to fight this nervous fever, the doctor said 


She had been delirious several times 
Though apparently she slept now and 
again, 1 Was not real sles >; it was only 
a sort of dozing during which her brain 
seemed to be racked by all kinds of ter 


asked h nh 


Ludovick 
whether there was any immediate danger; 


rors and visions. 


' j 
4 
t 
; 
: t 
: 
i 
4 
- 
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d the doctor somewhat evasively ad 
tted that he feared there was 

Mea hile Alison had been left alone 

ri erin the hus d sick-chan 

nd now the old man th the sad 

! al ¢ iwh his chair in to the 

te na rea woud, in solemn 

mous tones th Thirty eighth 

it perhaps ne phrase of pet 

or conte or Const iwion might 

that troubled bran O Lord, r¢ 

enotin t rath: net rchasten 

1 t } e 4 spl sur lo Chine 

mwWS Stick Sst im me ind thy hand 

seth me sor Ther no SOUNnaHEeSS 

v fle ePCAUSE ¢ ne anger: nel 

Ss there a "¢ 1 my bones because 

I rvimine miquities are gone 

er my he as a heavy burden they 

too heavy ror n ; And still more 

press | he read out the closing 

rses, as if he also were Jolming in this 

wv Divine pity andsueceor. ‘** For 

me not, O Lord: O my God, be not 


te to help me, O 


my Livalion 
In silence that ensued, the sick girl 
in to murn r something in an un 
S . en, restless fashion; and Alison 
ined o to hear hat she was saying 
sa suut herself, she found; it was 
( has Aili { { and apparently 
é is addressing some third person, 
» she iuncied was with her Who 


is, Alison soon learned 


Mother, mother,” the girl said—and 
) ere Was a curious hectic flush on 
r face, and the palm of her hand was 
ning hot ‘mother,’ she said, in those 
and piteous tones, ** you would not 
ive let Ailie stand there erying if you 


d have come to her you would have 


1 i oor Ailie away you would have 
) her here vith us we should 
ive been all together And—and if she 
a i now, | should not be afraid 
( is always the one to help me—but 
uit Lam afraid—oh, don't take me for 
ivd, mother !—don't!—don't!—the Lord 
is—on the White Throne—and the 
lden crown, and the sickle that is to 
p when the time 1s come to reap—it 
e all so terrible!—let me wait here, 
de me, hide m« iet me walt 


And you would have 


ed her, mother—they were so cruel 


ih and my father not speaking to 
! und she was erying when she was 
chureh and when she left the 
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suse 


I thou 
erving too, mothe r, Wie 


} } ) 
I looked up to the SKIES; 


you would oe 


vou looked down and saw poor Ailie, 


was always your favorite; but there 


no tears here only those voices that 
so far a 1\ and | can see no one 
vou No! no not vet!—don't lead 
forward yet, mother!—I would 1 
\ Lil und she will take the 
hand, and you the other, and | igo 
tween you—and—and my eyes cast do 


perhaps the Lord Jesus will 


and } 
Tht and not be angry Motlie ral oo i 
had something to put at the foot « 
Throne some flowers—but there 
none when | came away it Was wint 
and everything was dark—there wer 


WW 
t lLhave broug 


none that I could bring with me 
He be mother, tha 
nothing With me 2” 
‘Hush, hush, Aggie!” the 
said, and she put her hand on the wi) 


angry, 


eiader S Tey 


fore 1i¢ ad 
And then it 


eves agvgaln, Whic 


was that she oye ned 


h were fixed and starir 


and she tried to lift her poor helpless 
arm, as if she would point to what 
saw before he 

*‘ Look !—look!—the great white 1 
ne and the red letters on it-—do 1 
see what it Says, mother ‘For Sine 
Slain Is He coming now Is He eon 
this way, mother? Oh, look at the thi 
sands and thousands of them, all robed 
in white, and singing—don’t you 
them, mother?—it’s ‘Helmsley’ the 
singing—‘Lo, He comes with elouds «ce 


scending, once for favored sinners s 


listen, mother—it’s ‘Helmsley’ they 
Thousand, thousand saints 
swell the triumph of His tra 


Was it singing like this that Ailie heard 


singing 


tending, 


in the cathedral somewhere ? 
‘* Hush, dear, 


ingly, 


hush!’ Alison said, soot 
and she moistened the parched lips 
with the cooling drink that stood by 
The younger sister turned her glazed 
staring 


eyes upon Alison, and seemed 


recognize her—but as part of this rapt 
Vision, 

Have you come, Ailie ?” she said, in 
al you see them 
there ¢ 


will 


low, hurried voice. 


do vou see them mother | 


gone away—she be baek—she has 


gone to tell them why I had nothing 
put at the foot of the White Throne—sl« 
knew I was frightened. For it is all so 
so different! Once He said 


little children to 


different now 
‘Suffer the 


come ul 
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was when He was a poor 
among poor people; now He 
of Glory, the Lord strong and 


Lord mighty 


Said ; 


velids ! 
And then 1 » SI , > parlo 
And in 


Lhere Ww: 





ful sou 
walking up and down, repeatit 
humble shal ar eof, and measured and earnest tones verse af 
QO magnify the Lor t ter verse of Set | 
ing girl m 
1, and h al ** For if the dead 
all my Tears ; ‘hrist raised: and if 
So the slow hours went by; and Alison 3 r faith is vain; ve 
ere, patient and assiduous in her Then they also which ar 
‘ations, and watching the strang Christ are perished 
ions from burning heat we have faith in Christ, we : 
cold that marked the progress of most miserable. But now 
ver. There was no recurrence of from the dead, and become 
nt delirium; but sometimes the girl of them that slept 
uuld moan and mutter to herself, in a And then again would e 
ice so low as to be almost inaudible It dreadt il Stl hess, 1n which 1 > poor WO 


t 


she was not asleep; it was man Margaret could be 


ion that kept her eves closed the passage without | 


midnight the old servant Mar- faltering of the Minister's voice 


‘ame Ip and whispered that she of emotion in the ter 


\ 
prepared some food for Alison, and ‘***If a man die, sl 
ie would take her place at the bed- all the days of my appoint 


for Mrs. Cowan had gone home for. w: il] change come Thou 


present). When Alison went down eall, and I will answer thee: thou wi 
he parlor she found her husband still have a desire to the w ‘ f thine hands.’ 
re: and she begged him to ize) back to 
‘inn: but he refused to do that: he said 

could pass the night very well in the 


ur, and preferred to remain, in tho 


should be wanted. He did not taff they comfon 
what the doctor had said 


night passe d slow ly and we; * se 6 H 


“ay morning broke OV 4 ‘ry come unto 


d little town; and the wa I from me in tl 
by the window showed ! th) ble: mMcime ! . *unLO ne 
in the condition of tl] \ when I eall. ar \ e speed 
eed, had fallen into a kind of days are 
St ipor taking no heed of anvthing i bones ire I nea aS a heat 
suffering no longer from these deliri is smitt and withered like wrass: so that 


attacks it as a lethargy of exhaust i my 


he fever had burned up the Vitality 
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1ison hum: 


tribulations of thi 


ill EXISTE 


al 


oO! 


‘ } 
all 


ers eyes plain wn cot bruited 

more than 

Stily adown -stairs und the gentle, 
p ane nto th room ed girl had 1 

» thre edaside he imnstine this austere 


s briel 


mot 


nee: indeed, when the 


broad that 


1e sad heart in the tow 


ectionate, frail-constitut 


nade Mat 


Kirk o’ Sh 


CHAPTER 


eak Lo Praise l 
ot O Say somethit or 
e, stooping over het 
ou S Lo Say to mit 
Ll last night And you OF course 
b pro St Well, then, wait for 


HOMEW 


Ludovick 


funeral: 


iy frie 


1) 
ie ids, 


XXTV 


ARD. 


1dS, 


and \] son 
di 


but 


. : . 
choose that she should remai 


ine 
nh ih 


Kirk 0’ 


night, ther 


that thirsteth, come ye Her last look was directed toward 
e that hath no mor eves; and it was a look of gratitud 
ea yea, con 1\ Kindness, of issurance id pea 
( iotrie wd i was ; noid L het Phiaadac 
( our eat md come ( ware came and the wentle 
‘ ru est ‘ SLi i t sp pas ead qu le quit L\ i iv 
¢ s COVE I \ it a struggle 
su mercies of Da It s the stron resonant voi 
Minister t t broke the hushed silens 
t rase agall d Li iS ve praise to the Mos 
st oO eal I t He has seen fit to take another 
( ‘ th 1 into His fold 
Ol Da a And vhet he knelt do\ n ind 
othe nelt dow) he two servants 
Lo \ voice s ing come unbidden into the room 
ul { on, and bitten omen were sobbing and erying ( 
et or her cn n mor of emotion broke the clear t 
‘ ( my tie chia this old man’s declaration of 1] act 
ni ius saith e cence the Divine will W hat to 
voice Trom weeping were the sorrows of this transiton 
ym tears: for thy ork ut as snow-flakes beating agai 
the Lord Impregnable armor of his faith 
is to lend her courac heavenly wisdom and mercy N 
oO the dat Valley il vas no supplication, but rather a s 
me even more solemn uous resignation She who had 
taken from them had_ been spared 
Is corrupt le shall have trials and temptations and afflictio 
ion, and this mortal shall years, and had entered early into the 
ortalit then shall be of her Lord Why should we mou 
Sala Limost aS 1 addre SSing those c 
stricken relatives and friends | t 
had won to her eternal rest a little 
before others who had still to toil ane 
n these earthly bonds, until the | 
moment of their release should « 
Death had been conquered; their y« 
kinswoman had been raised to ev: 
ing life; to God be all the prais« It 
1 devout and sincere thanksgiving 
the Minister poured forth in meas 
ir earnest, Impressive sentences, But 
looking earl for haps they had not all attained to his 
{ id and resolute disregard of the sutfei 


ven 





} 





he took her through 


under pretence of 


ana 


ing for her; 


rece 


It is not the righ 


never could have 


is a most blithe and good 


alert and merry, quit 


con- 


th everything, nothing making 


about 


enjoyment She is far 


happy as seeing those r« 


t 
LOO 


she has too much common 


e in tne rospel oft useless 


jation; to believe in the efficacy of 


il Lit martyrdoms Lo measure 


ir chanee of heaven by the number of 
ins and sighs you can crowd into an 
ternoon—” 


. My 


Hban, 


good friend,” remonstrated Bal 
smiling and shaking his head, 
villnever inderstand those people.” 
inderstand them as far as I have 
n them,” the younger man said, confi 


V “And 


plenty of 


what I have observed in 


n is faith, and plenty of 


but not the fifteenth part of a grain 
they let 
know pretty clearly that I was a lep- 


harity Oh, I ean tell you 


and to be 
\lison saw it 


invihing if it had 


shunned; and what's more, 


too—though she didn’t say 
: this 
trouble occupy ing her « ntirely, I 


might 


been for 


not 
rreat 


nev she have given a certain 


Not 


uttered to me; it amused me in ¢ 


Ir. Cowan a bit of her mind. that 


way. 
the cheek of some people! Of course 
the and all the 
yusclenee that exist among the sons of 


have all religion 


en; and the fashion in which they 


ive secured a monopoly of the good 


ngs in the next world is just beautiful 
o behold. It seems to me, Balwhinnan, 
uu want a modern apostle to go preach 
ne through some of your south of Seot- 
and I 
text for his sermons 
pride.” 

events,” 


d smaller towns; could furnish 


With a Beware 
. toy ] 
spiritual 


‘At all 


you are 


advocate said, 
that 


find out 


the 


better satisfied now you 


did not go to law in order to 


where the young lady was.” 


‘“We did not appeal to the law; we 
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ter before you go back home 
your wife seems chiefly anxi 
present 

‘I know,” 1 t] > youngt 


er @Wioomlly. ; nd | 


When I first 


thought 


chance of it 

poor girl's illness | 
a way toward some kind of recone) 
but Lam not now And | 
Alison will be fretting 


His 


ness seems to me 


so sure 
over her 
His 


the isolation of 


fathers 


loneliness. loneliness! hOneill 
merely 
pride. Of course I admit that there is 
the 


seems to 


something fine in contempt or indif 


ference he have for anything 


that may happen to him in this 


world: 
there is something fine in that; it is 
thy of 


renee 
Epictetus, though I suppose he 
would eall it ordinary Christian fortitude. 
that, 


leads him to disre gard the 


l can see what is fine in even if it 


ciaims ol 


hat 


ural affection, even if he refuses to his 
only daughter the trifle of sympathy and 
consideration she is begging and prayins 
for in her heart. Well, I will 


can 


do what I 
toward making matters smooth ] 


will go to him and offer him my hand; 


I will ask him for the briefest message of 
kindness that I may take to Alison 

‘** Don’t you think,’ 
tly, ‘‘ that it 


herself 2?” 


his friend said, gen 
her to go 


might be better for 


‘*She shall not do anything of the sort!” 


Ludovick said, with a flash in his eyes. 


‘She has suffered enough already: she 
Do 
you think I want a jury of elders and 


shall suffer no more in that quarter. 


elders’ wives to come together to consider 


her conduct Do you think she is to go 
as a supplant to them 2 Not while I ean 
prevent .”” 


6s It 


the lawyer said, 


Was only mine,” 
“You 
see, you are not the most diplomatic per 
the Macdonell ; and 
might go with some prejudice in 
mind, 


a suggestion of 
good-naturedly, 
son in world, you 
your 
some 


resentment, 
what happened formerly 


perhaps, over 
and that might 
make things different. 
must 


Then, again, you 
remember the natural relation be- 
tween father and daughter.” 
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e voul er thr te dey ess but Vith not} 
er Ove ol t e referred to t 
OSE \ » had bhpeen taken i\\ ‘ 
¢ Ss She had bee) i Lit ul han ‘ 
‘ a | ra - a LKEeEa AaCCt { 
a ie oO il iS lie stati 
( ‘ i a ad heel tel ) 
1 COl ( ( ( et is the « : 
hie sins priest \nd even as the ] ( 
era ( ed to Samu und 1 ‘ 
s e) mp Lord, for t 
‘ eated heanre oO oO i Ss other v« l 
ive hat trant l el i He Had sé i] 
1) liie ! ~ a nswere¢ i 
cked from home to her rest. Why should 
ne ) Thi ( ( H e oOo ruied I 
( | t small Their young sis 
she shall Lord had only one before. t ‘ 
CEE’ yr vain \nd then he ré 
ead ords of | o the Thessalo . 
e 1 chief 1 ould not hay you to 
tha pet aD ( concerning them ‘ 
ou ere is ©] t i ( ( ow not Ve ( 
oO sil 2 l Iii i l ) if t Kor ] ( ‘ 
vo ro to 1 | é l chiles ind rose wailn ( 
On mn of I ( so Cli Sicep 1 Jes Ss 
is re \ B { ere a le eT ne oc ! ( 
erous spir- old servant-woman Margaret 
iS not hal > nail 1i¢ I Lhe door ay . l 
sudcaenty na \ eut trembling, and she 
smile on hel nees to the floor, and 1 
that, Bal ( sped inds above her head, and 
that when woud { tL pileous cry 
will abase ord God, have merey upon meé 
xy Alison's mer ipon me Thev’rea’ loo] 
Lo eell er again Lhey re i oO 
aa wma her the except mie except mit 
det no come near where Lam—in the eve 
in leaden l y re Lord God, nave miere 
oured into me \ ou not have merey on 
ineral se) Slnnel Is iere to be no merey ( 
ind LOOK torou hi il] ete nity Le ra God 
sand rela peety have peety\ 
hile the The Ministet paused. **Remove 
lhe M poor oman he said, In ac m 
d, but still voice; and when they had raised the 
nation and trembling ) 
Lot thie " room, he e Sl 
\ n himposing 
me vc When t ] 
SOrrow oy ougnt ado 
essness of and as the n 
em o ‘ iw the m relatives and frien 
hich th nen-folk remaining in the house 
these brietf ceeded to follow it on foot. two by 
was almost led by the Minister himself and his « 


! 


} 





l¢ 





IN FAR 
The 
made its 


Y” these ain 


procession 
| 
l 


bout Kirk « 
was the most melancholy 


no white stones mark 
} ] 


Lhe Love and 


tended tlhe 


tOSt ones, nor 
PUPILY 


ness embl il 


tne one 


\lison had 


Wii 


When 

friends and 

1] 
n and for 


several homes, walking through 
Ludovick w: 

no one had spoken to him, or 

notice of him. 


But 


wy 
returned to the 
fetch a Alison, he 


prised she had already gone, though Mrs. 


when he 


to 


Minister 


nouse Vay was sur 


n and one or two otmers of Lhe Wo 


ll there. She 


K were Stl haa re 


turned to the inn, the servant-maid in 


formed him shortly after the funeral had 


ielt So. as this Set med as rood an 


portunity aS any for trving to come t 


amicable understanding 
Minister, he 


Mr 


some 


bade the servant 


Blair that he would 


like to 


or a moment She knocked at the door 


of the Minister's room and delivered her 


nessage; Mr. Blair came out into the pas 
and she discreetly disappeared 
‘** Mr. Blair,” Macdonell, ** Alison 


| be going this afternoon, and 


sace 
said 


away 
she - 


vould like to sav good-by to vou 


It is unnecessary, the Minister said, 


calmly. 
‘Perhaps so,” said the int 

in as gentle and submissive 

but it 


possible, ‘* but is only 


LOCHABER. 


l to wish to part on 


father: and It 
present 


lerallon 


L dont 


Istl 


tment toward any mal 


Alison's father | 


ison Lo 


ail toward 


have re compia 


though L eannot he 
ret 


i, Haviny induced 


that hastv marria 


it would strike 


t 


Wraonk 
Mr. 

hand 

‘it. 


Blair did not 


unnece 


Ssary, 


more than unn 


ecessal 
to come here he 


SO1¢ 


ate tones, and ther 


Save Lhat CUuSLOIMAPrV SadHess In t 
Work 


for 


evesandint e ana ined 


Is Unnecessary 

nations or apolog 

lIrremedadiabie 

avain might Lo cr 
vhich | 

My daughte r 


merely lead 
reproach, aim tar 


has Chosen 


we may 


Lord's Wavs al 
be cwuidance | » \ foot 
His rood 


you, | 


may 
wandering in the 


daa nN, 
As 


hope I bear you no enmity I 


steps 


time we shall know all. for 


vould part 
bitterness but before 


with you without 
you go | would ask of you one question. 
Do Lunderstand that vou have not sou 


d iu 


childhood, from the faith in 


to lead away my ehter from tl 


ot her 
those of he r house who hi 
have found peace and consolation in 


dying hours? I—I 


inderstood it to 
is it so? 


so!” Ludoy cK 


‘Certainly it is 
with 


€ phasis, 


“Alison is al 


free in all such matters f course she is 
O to the Established 
in Fort William, that 
the Munros 


fo LO any church she pleases, and 


she chooses to vo 


urch hip 
beea there 


ro 


come.’ 
And if 


the old man said. 


} 1°77 > 
there are children oO 
there are children o 
: : 
li be brougi 


led 


e you ! 
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Mr Blair | sitated but only or 
| i i ( noth um 
! tb med ( na en 
» fO 
bu ive ou no messua lor 
L, t th l \ wa 
rll ive ‘ { there iS 
f ere Vy heart ialnst 
ere \na then he ade ed 
press Less N L\ | i 
I 1h ( Ame i that the Min 
‘ eserved Luster inapprouw Lb le 
Puasst nto his OWnh roon 
idovick Macdone!ll did not go straight 
back to the inn: he went along to the un 
I eq iented thorougthliare overlook Line 
ca i al thie ron-Works and paced up 
( hn Liere ou e rain was still 
Ta ! lié ily Lhat hel t make hie 
D of thi message that he ! id to carry 
\ And hen at iast he returt 
t l i Cl tal l i the win 
) looking Out into the we streets, he 
here | 
Why did you leave the house, Aili 
l we ack expecting to find you there 
She turned to him at once 
Well, Ludovick,” said she, somewhat 
roud I did not choose tha your wile 
reinain there to be Lo be looked 
4 asha ce 
Oh uu must not heed the looks, or 
the ords either, of people like that! 
said he quit cheerf 1\ Perhaps hie 
was not so pleased that his young wile 
} resented the manner of the elders’ 
es toward her What are they to 
vou But I have brought a message 
for you from your father Oh ves, he 
was not nearly SO lmplac ible as you 
n { macine hie vas quite courteous 
i \ in his reserved LV Of course 
é qd ne thouch { ould be unneces 
\ or vou to go and bid him a formal 
ood-by at the present ime, and that he 
vuld rather not have me fv7o into any 
explanations or excuses; and that is rea 
rdaa ( l sa that he did not want to 
I ‘ iny controversy such as might 


sé nad mig 
sal he | ‘ 
1 il pel 

ome ada iis 
iit est i 

ere 1 il she 

tl His is 

uv f he said 


No; 


uinst either of 


ice Dbillerness 
Ing ag 


Ib might appear o him 
i” had been for 
ie said \ilie, 
you well dy 


I wish you hoth 
Oh, I can k 


} 
evervthil 


t words | 


wished These 
yvoras 


ok forward a 
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year or two, and see hat his present 
t ide WI lead to; Dut in the mean t 
ou o t to be very g id Lhat lve 
imieably disposed toward us. And th 
ino r I’ve got to tell you, A 
Captain Ludovick continued, in t 
eerfu nd hopetul strain W 
not go to sel out or Lhe Hie 
Lhis allernoon 
No Slit said and her face I { 
been pammru anxious when lie eval 
tell her oft il lntel ew is ho oye 
much more placid and grateful and « 
tent 
No: at least not directly back ‘| 
simple fact is this, Allie: you are be 
thoroughly spoiled in Lochaber. You 
such an mordinate quantity o petting 
that a your hatural firmness of charac 
ter is being destroyed. Itisn’t wholesome 
far from wholesome. The old laird 
‘ orst, 10 Is true but the rest of them 
e nearly as bad You're being softer 
nd blunted into a sentimental, jelly-fish 
sort of condition 
But its very nice, Ludovick shi 
pie ided 
1 te you it isn’t wholesome It 
most detrimental to vour character,” Cay} 





tain Ludovieck maintained ‘You wa 
somebody to sharpen vou lo keep Vo 
Wits on eda to make vou hold you 
own, and give an account of yourse 
Well, Pm going to get such a person | 
im olng to take you through to Glasgo 
to-night To-morrow we shall go dow) 
the ¢ de to Rothesay There ] 

take possession OF your aunt Gilebri 
and carry her off with us to Fort William 
ind establish her at Ovyre for the winte) 
That will counteract the petting, I think 
And hy shouldn't she spend the winter 
vith us as well as at that Hydropathi 
place My eracious! haven't we as pure 


arinking 


Rothesay 


Vell 





water at Oyre as they've got at 


Alison knew what it was that 


had led him to make this proposal ; it Was 
no desire to provoke a series of temper r 
combat foOOU humored as Lhese assured 
i would be, for his Own amusement il 

is the thought that she might feel a 
little lonely in the world after the death 
of her sister, and herself removed from 
among her kinsfolk and former friends 

She went up to him and kissed him 

** Ah, Ludoviek,” she said, with swim 
ming eyes you are so good to me! 


END 


THE 
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contessed a plous oO 


and oy dis 


We 


Yposures 


a 
a 
t 


t 


‘from 


a ripple 


reath ol 


roses and new-mown 


hordlineg enthroned on piiic 


to doctor and nurse 


eares and social duties are 


LLLGISTNL IS 1 


nV 


L do not 


Is al 
The 


»CcOoOMport \ 


t 
t 


Min 


d. L do not 
Women 


ror 


SICK Thats O perhaps 


terminology. 


voman’s outfit are 
a talent that 


naturally 


"WK 
born into the world with 


They recilne as 
stiff barrier of 


smile over the 
SWooh 
Ui 


as in 1e 


rit 


com 


martvr sp 
and 


arance, inkind 


** Don't 


ence 


never understand ro, she 


Her 


t 


winning ly eves shine, her 


ow, She chats gayly and without 


*KS 


T 
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ir 
Women 
‘nt in 
forth 

kind 

hey have ho 


{ business 


Lhe 


its contrary, 


hey ro abou 


ry 


ometimes 


0 leaa nh Low 


a mh 


t 


KhHO 


an 


m+ 
i 


Do 


manyv i ries 
Irbahce you \ 
! Stairs once without bein 


Vn 
1 relaxed 
. that drunkards at 
ail their tum 
The yore laxed 


e ao 


because | remem be red. 


irted to f: i 


Ls 


rare were hurt 


reasoned it out. 


harme d. 


Ul and scaped 


Lh 


necessary 


lower example, 


done it 


You 


Case 


Live ever 


A 


up trom | 


as 


he invalid’s Sif 


t 


matic 


In 
| get 


half the time it 
ient to tind himself among 
a 


your hyp 


t »< 
LAKES 


pat » con 
I eC ‘awn around 


oO worries i Has 


Pusion 
him, and to shake himself free from them 
Hy peraesthesia 
Phlegm 
proeirvi 


up 


ites HoOtwds 


rel 
orld and its burdens 


\ 


Lto the w 


ASL 
his infant 


Hi 


POSLLIONS as nat 


has never renounced 


ties to rest and recuperation, 


rolis 


into comfortable ira 
Hy pereesthesia has 


He 


harmless substitute, 


the caterpillar. 


he accomplishment. 
that 


+ 


rotten t 


h bottle, and 


] 


1S 
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It seems to me that I can dis irainst the onslauglhts of time and t 
thie ' 1 t i ‘ the s tll boy Shi 
Ss. thie S ¢ nb ( ( ( hh rountams ot} l 
! I feeli t 1 I ( thrust her cla 
" ! ! C rs, nerved a ‘ ( 
ere re lit . en Llc I 
. 1 ! r } rt Lii¢ I ( 
‘ I ) ! ! s not ‘ 
Q sc to be an infan The 
e tru ae his } ( ) C ivranl no prom 
‘ } ye hie ‘ lain to an Lilly 
re ‘ ys ! conte) nel ‘ the one or thie 
| rf e for ( ‘ he othe Prue, mv frien 
( ( ) Lrue ) ( ho Lhe re ( 
! ( ( es l rets against its bat 
la ‘ ror Ce monplace nd monotony: ho 
Pre ) cupiec unders up and down 
( \ | i in| 0) I | mper, acro ( 
( iain Alas counting, countin 
‘ ett for ( Ma Lbit vel int il emerges bruise 
I t ect compro ( ¢ t I ( Lh linpressions to 
( il Man l hit ieless returns perversely, as | 
1 ( ru Dit l oa DUPrhHin Dbarh 
thre of un Somet must be substituted | 
( ) e bv the oul oO (70d ere isalWavssomething.ul ( 
Kat. man. ea plete apathy puts up the shutters 
) Per s vou have i muthes the bel When the weak « 
» « B { t Is i aid lie iessS limbs lie level With tlie ¢ 
( ms <¢ Si educatio wa eavyv evellds refuse to rise hea 0 
i t te Doo t t rine SILS ike an Ariel at the bow-window « 
tura 1 il rred and capt ( Prospero conveying Swilt inte 
on existence. t muscu ceneces of the world without It is spr 
‘ i ( hie wustible ens e Si¢ man KNOWS it, Gespite thie 
cat \ffter man vears Changed artificial heat about him and 1 
idy of this boon of shaded windows. He pictures the ti 
» huma . Ll have come the cv, the blush of new life upoi 
mm that her invariable pre earth He fancies the wing of a breez 
! st Ss tor an opvect Oo 1VALUSL lis ¢ CeK i his dreams he iu 
etits of seren ind hope ( USS illows as he did wher Y 
tou © that every bit wid «Nails Ip the vines by tie pore 
| L Pos mo res Why He has heard thie childy hh} 
( reverie more sweet Ine ihn the streets, laughing and sho 
! te her song of con as they never do except when just 
" siIng-sol she has Lease om Winter prisons He has he 
she h relaxed tit Lhe iitered cries Of the venders ¢ 
s. and winds up again nd veg ibles, or, if in the count 
‘ Life has alwavs some first small eestasy of a sparrow, the 
for cat Sheisamine phetie call of the frogs from the s 
consequence she 1s Every season has its distinet sono 
" | ‘ She can endure poundaries, every mood of tlie weathet 
sures. t fatigue oO the telltale change of tone. He learns 
ess of her diet Kight know them all The passers-by bec: 
( one compounded of sim Tam ir to him There is the boy 
‘ 7 S and irrecular splashes through the rain and ¢chir 
How do I explain this ikea voung robin; he is reasonably q 
» the titua toward the On SUunnVY days There IS Lhe girl 
mposed state of hernerves, alwavs carries the rustle of a stiffly stan 
peculiarly blissful accom ed petticoat, and clicks along the pave 
er | Herein is she streng ment as if stamping it with some device 


INVALIDISM AS 
to 


Vv @ 


re 1S the little Trot who goes 
, at noon, and 
“Here we 
Thats a 


elion, and 


meet 


is 


IMNVarlab 


are Come 


man! The last 


the 


subsequent ring 


Lon 


er so proud ot it 


t j 
ESE erests oO 


In 
ll of recogniti 


es through the Lhe 


a I 


that the nw 


room chon Is 


ly tread, 


iil in 


ls the doctors 


se’s slippered 
gentle sister Sue 
the 


brother 


how creeps 
thresh 


Ned 


1LisS p OS 


lly and deprecating|y Lo 


cng tt ‘de 


is yr ur 


s faithfully does Ariel serve 
master, and fetteréd Prospero, grow 


nore keen of apprehension, finds him 


it his old trick of analyzing Vhat hie 


ing it over and over in the 


ye OF his philosophy 
far we have our eves shut some 
used to 
the bold 


and ali- 


another door opens 
Arabian Nights when 
explored underground 
of 
patient 


is lf 


apartment greater magniticence 


The 


yen 


irs opens his eyes 


may oO} them on bare walls and 


tractive furnishings: he may open 


ni articles of | and be: 


But t 


on ixury 


nere are some things which 


ve) nd to see, wii ther he 


Is rl 
des 


a \ 


fh or 
the 


ision over the 


sunbeam which. sli in over 
itter, and dances like 
floor: and cloud, 


narrow glimpses of tree 


agnified into ¢ speci il loveliness by their 
nitations; shades of summer greenness 
or white curves of winter sculpture, hint 
ng of the he 

But 


hnas 


These 


sure to see when he opens his eyes 


wonders without. is 


t more than what he 


he lord 


the shadows and thi 


hey tire him 


where is of his own 


are reflections 
vhich people his world, and make it dif 
ferent from anything he be 
rore Vague g 
women, of 


ind 


them have heads reaching to the 


ever KneW 


ray s lhouettes of men and 


hors 5 and carriages, appear 


disappear on the wall. Some of 
Some are misshapen and strange 


Mae) almost ce: 
then tl 
bird 

And all 


Ww hich 


stalking past 


N Ow 


shad WwW 


In an 


panorama and 


whirling of a 
darts across the wall 
of 


open and close again, weave intricate em 


time 


outlines branches, wave and 
The room is alive 
with dim, softly moving Their 


Vou. LXXVII 


broideries in the place 
forms. 
No 


162.66 


A FINE 


their qui 
lang ud 
nh tl 


ilmse tl i 


7 


interes 
lem, like a « 


SIyut-seelh 


n Wonderland 


for 


Is reali vraih 


il has 
the bes 


> WOrk ce Vis 


i \ ilk 
bound to do 


rom 


Vict 
his wits t 


ment Some invalids ; 


a& mirror * hung whe 


a picture street 
Jacob Haverstraw did 
of 
ridden 
he fell 
Aunt 


well 


old 
venty-filti 


mine, a queer, silent 
hh 


and h 


is t 


irt 


from 


his spine 


Janet, was a mother 


and besides careful on 


Lhe brightness and alvé her 


him all 


voman's She had count 


(one w 


wit could pian 
less ways of entertaining him 
to lect 


house, where there Soa 


as 
to hang a front 
of 


street 


mirror rel now the 


1 
the main 


and a tiny railed-in park, like a 


private cemetery how whet 


armed maids 


to 


AGS 


plump 
Wihdadow 


Slit rossip 


butchers j where quarrelsom« 
her about for the 
ple 


short 


red Cu h ot 
ind the 


where, 


L- 
K TOC 


exercise hneg 


Cupid o1 Mars 


sure Of the loa 
crowd. hh 


was continually 


As a 
the rear 


matter of 


nore 


ourse oved 
th 
staid front. wher people 


view in tl ( f the 


mere passed or 


nodded formally to each th and grad 


ually the mirror ¢: 
but the 
the 
seller — I his ot 
Mr. Cig: had pretty 
and Pretty Daughter had a lover obnox 
ious to the the irl The 


Was complete Small 


nothing 


blackened and YrimyVv ati 


ot 


ey and 
Mr. Cig 


Maine 


parlor windows 
forget 


ir-seller 


| 
DaACK 


ar 
her 
daughter, 


a 
father of circle 
of romance wonder 
that 
to 
show,” a 


all it 


parior. 


Jacob could hardly Vall mornings 
the peep 
adjusted to take 
of the alley 
wonder that the 
bitterly be 


Coming dow n 


wash d, ana 
alled it, 


hold 


sm ill 


have his face 


he c 


Ss 


in could and 
the 

cited 
the ~ 


upon Cc 


ex 
of walled 


the 


audience 
of 


one 


curtain dark,’ 


rises and climaxes, and making 


the day, 
vht it left 
Janet, sewing 


each scene synchronous with 


in whatever lamentable 
the and 
by another window, was kept posted of 


the the 


actors, one all. 


progress of play, and now and 











™ 
t H 


ul been up late t 
pt soundly The 
went absence from 


he old 


in fact. he had not be 


he was found wit 
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eave ( Ork and 

I ( ’ Valcehing e scene 
rs Lid i ( I a hy eLTbrTrOU Lhe a 
rudy | . L het What wo 
ria une it the lovers 
And Ihe in old hulks, he’s 

> ‘ \ ditferent he this tim 

t ’ . persohnace ian ft 

ed CIGar-s himsell 

\fter tl ‘ t the plot thickened, as 

t i » qoli ¢ I ott Line Stirs There 
‘ ) 1 meetings, stormy mterviews 
e < l parent mind a the ma 
el I i t class drama Jacob 
rred to the depths of his quiet 
ul Hle hardly removed his eves from 
miirro ind at last fairly strained his 

7 ' e offort to extend his view 
This put an itot itre-going for two 
vhole days The third was a Sunday 
und ra About 2 P.M. Janet was in 
d iced to I af t } i) inder Lie Sick 
nan s head, and tip the @lass into such 
Lb pos nt it it ould show the alley 
ou inv ¢ rtion on Jacob's part 
so » tlie old ¢ ir’-s ler appe ired at the 
oor, looked hurried|s ip ind down the 
Lres is hands, and went back 
oO ( OUSE I} shed ad LWict na 
then Jacob sa him no more, although 
he ched until the early, drizzling 
\pi lich shut in Something 
has happ ed said Jacob Something 
a It iS all in the papers the next 

" il Janet read them aloud to him 
| ‘ ir-seller id been foully mur 
dered H is found about nine o'clock 
Sunda enin DY ome Cronies vho 
cam n to ive » pull with him His 
daughter and her lover, now her hus 
band ul been arrested at . cheap board 
ne uuse not far away They had left 
her fathers house, they said, Sunday 
morning le he was still asleep He 


he night before and 
\ proved their subse 
the house But no 
mah all day e) ind L\ 
‘en seen Trom the time 
rs Saturday night un 


ha knife in his heart 


Had not been seen shrieked Jacob 


Why. J saw him! 


o court and test 


inet, ineredulously 


was a considerabie 


he bedridden man 


o the stretcher, ar 


Janet, we'll have to 
fy.’ ** You?” smiles 
But they went It 
indertaking to remove 
from his own couch 


id so to convey him 


nto court Not without state and « 


nony a d © WaAKe TIS de hut borne 


slow-stepping men, attended by his 
und two physicians—his own and 
pert, who should pronounce his bh? 
sound one hatever might be said 
breve Picture, if vou can, the excit 
Vhnen tniss inge witness saved the p 
»bbing girl and her pale, frighten: 
from a eruel sentences Picture t 
leaping over an intervening ber 


I 
! 
1 
! 


I 
t 


sonality Cold, hard substances are 


are eager to do him service, and the 


weeplno the two doctors out of his 





hat ive t throw himself on his 

y| cle Picture the orl Clas 
he invalid around the neck and cover 
11m with kisses It liked to have 
lim,” says Aunt Janet But Jacob s 
ie never felt so well in his life \ 
iot the idle invalid think his eyes a 
1O service Lo himself or others! 7 
10 telling what he may see if he 


Helk Open 


The invalid, like the poet and lil 


t1\ 


itive beings, is remarkable 1 


icute, sens 
‘or seeing differently, but for seeing n 
han do the rest of the world. He « 


lows everything about him with ps 


ivowed enemies The soft, the vieldi 
e woolly, fill him with gratitude 


lelight The arm-chair invites and 


yvaces him The tiny teapot and « 


owl displays a fairly maternal solicitu 
His cane is a Fidus Achates, his pet p 
low a Naney, or whatever his childhoo: 
nurse was named As to the bottles a 
ranged on his table, only the doctors 
prescribed them can surpass their ma 
ind individual interest in their char 
low of venue atfeection fills mie 
when I glance at Tonic, so many tim: 
ias he proved worthy of the confide: 
reposed in him when the “‘lamp of 
burned low.” Liniment’s unctuous side 
ire nearly bursting with officious goo 
nature. Fine Old Bourbon has an irresist 
ible baechanalian leer Stout Campho 
needs only spectacles and a bag to make 
an old fogy of him. Sly little Morphine 
hiding behind the rest, has a sinister, sug 
vestive, Mephistophelian look, which at 
onee attracts and repels. 
Robinson Crusoe, organizing a cat at 
dog and hen and parrot society, is success 
illy rivalled by our invalid with his eirel 
of silent friends As his knowledge of his 
art inereases, he busies himself more and 


more with the peculiar occupations of his 
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glass to 


ss. He brings 


ir upon 


magnifyin; 


web of his blanket, 


the upon 
He ealeulates 


} 
sands Im fis 


structure of his food 
number of hour-glass, 
that he 
know without looking when they are 


| makes wagers with himself 


Aceustomed to night 


out, vatches, 
learns’ the many phases of darkness 


He 


ler the w ide spread, bre vodinge Wings of 


its mysterious lies 


influences. 


night, and hears the clock-beats sound 
through the house, and a strange ec 


sy seizes him He notes the progress 
the dawn, and has as many theories of 
the 


| Repose and hope, accurate obser 


it as ever famous’ Rosicrucians 


tion, philosophy and faney—our fine 
has much to bestow on the willing and 
id recipient, Ample scope, too, 1s af 
ded the pupil in the wav of leisure and 

ities for study such as he would never 
d elsewhere 
He 
who are necessary to him, and on 

e plainest and informal terms. 
He 


He tells them the truth, and they speak 


His life is stripped of su 
erfluities meets only the two or 


ree 


most 


him with equal disregard of rhetoric. 
e simple, the unsophisticated, the pri 
ivy, are presented to his thoughts. The 
mmplex and the worldly are banished. 
The A BC of what is and what ought to 
© were never placed before him in so clear 

ioht 


osing his hold on earthly relations, and 


In his solitude he finds himself 


ought face to face with the relation be 
veen man and his Maker. 
ment day. 


It isa judg 
He V ields to its searching and 
Ss sentence, When he is wholly recov 
red and in the world again he may be, 
ind probably will be, very 
hat 


his continement 


nearly the 
kind of a 


me han t he was before: 


it for the period of he 


s forced to live honestly as a 


as a little 


Saint, pure 
child, bravely and patiently 
To 
us has it not occurred in times of 
to wish that 
life were a sum upon a slate, to be entire 
\ rubbed 


is a soldier. The reward is at hand. 
hom of 


failure and disheartenment 


out and begun over again? 


Convalescence is not unlike a realization 


if this desire. A new page is turned, a 
is given. A ehildish delight 
‘the of 


takes possession of 


new start 


in his own body nearest piece 


ne outside world” 
the sick man, holding his thin fingers up 
to the sunlight and watching the 


fill day by day. 


velrns 
The languor of budding 
health reconciles him to the simplicities 
of the routine. It 


daily is enough to 
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full 
sle ep, enough to 


breathe breaths, enough to eat and 


watch the attendants ro 
about the room, or the shadows and sun 
beams quarrel for possession of the car 
pet. It is a paradise, an 


Intermediate 


state between sickness and health, where 
there is neither judgment nor condem 
nation, neither temptation nor struggle, 


where, in 


short, as his doctor tells him, 


ret well 


os and moves 


‘There is nothing to do but to 
He examines his arms and | 
his toes, taking pleasure in his muscular 
endowment as he did some thirty, forty, 
or fifty years ago, when he first made his 
own acquaintance. <A little thing pleases 
a little thing to eat He 


is astonished to find what an engrossing, 


him, especially 


elevating delight eating may be, above all 
when accompanied by a sense of obliga 
lle 
feels generous to himself, and again grate 
ful to for that generosity. He 
swells with pride and satisfaction in his 
daily gains. 


tion to one’s own worn-out tissues 
himself 


Every meal is a mile-stone 
on the way, a sacrifice to Hygeia, a joy 
ful His art ex 
pands into the juicy tenderness of an 
ever He 
the 
warm hand of friendship to his brother 
man, Intoxicated with fresh draughts 
of health, he feels the philanthropie im 
pulses of “treat 


and 


ceremonial. 


selfish le 


humanitarianism. 
longs for his kind, longs to extend 


increasing 


one who would 


He 


in the street, threatens to take 


the 
town.” laughs easily enjoys 
the racket 
a ride with the ragman in his belled cart, 
tosses a handful of pennies to the organ 
erinder, tolerates the cracked voice of a 
flute on a neighboring corner, appreciates 
anew the clumsy efforts of humanity to 
conquer the sadness of living. Trees and 
that 


| I > 1 
é S 
l 


and takes it seriously to heart 


clouds and sort of thing” pall on 


his taste. ready to see the fellows 


any time,” 
if they do not rush to his door in a body 
and besiege it day and night. The bottles 

The curtains are rolled up 
they will go. In 
stream of blazing light, announcing, like 
the 


] 
ease. 


are banished 
as high as pours a 
blare of trumpets, the prisoner's re 
Shadows and fancies fade togeth 
er Sick-bed repentances linger with a 
softening influence, but no longer clutch 
him by the throat He feels his legs un 
der him again, weak and shaky, but they 
are his own. He has chipped his shell, 


burst his cocoon. It 


was worth all the 
being ill, he tells you, to be born again in 


this fashion. 














THE PRESENT JOHN JACOB 


THE NEW YORK 


BY RICHARD 


\ ORE accurately than any of the met 
i ropolitan exchanges does that in 
which transfers of real estate are initiated 


represent the growing numbers and op 
ulence of Ne York The Real Estate 
Exechana vith hall and offices located at 
Nos 59 to 65 Liberty Street. is not a spe 
cially imposing structure The fact that 
$422,844 were paid for the property, in 
cluding searches ind abstract of title, and 
that a further sum of $140,272 was ex 


vended for alterations in order to fit it for 
} 


ASTOR Fr t pa 


REAL 





ESTATE 


WHI 


EXCHANGE. 
ATLEY 
present uses, sufficiently accounts for its 
architectural characteristics 
It 18 


Externally 


an ordinary business building: 


1h 

ternally, it is more worthy of attention 
The exchange-room in size is 87 by 4 

feet, with ceiling 88 feet high 


cirders 


The 
its supports 


iron 
constituting part of 
are the largest of their kind ever utilized 
in the city—the heaviest weighing twenty 
twotons. The frieze in bass-relief running 
around the room, in panels eight feet high, 


depicting the progress of architecture from 
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earlier to modern times, is modelled ed States to Holland. John D. Crimmins. 
hand in stucco from original designs, ex-Park Commissioner, and sundry seciens 

would be more pleasing to the eye of the ancient Knickerbocker families, 
ot of uniform brownish hue The have made themselves famous by the fre 
vsy past looks down upon a present quency and magnitude of their real estate 
ensely purposeful, passionate, and poet- transactions. The shareholders alone con 


present of dissonant auctioneers, trol capital invested in lands and build 


efulsellers,and competitive purchasers, ings in New York city estimated at up 
i present sufficiently practical to be ward of eight hundred millions of dollars 
pleased with the efficient manner in KE. A. Cruikshank, the president, is the 
h steam heat is radiated throughout head of the real estate firm of E. A. 
auction-room and offices Cruikshank and Co., founded by his 
How to make the most of opportunity grandfather in 1794, and which has been 
. problem studied under this roof, and conspicuously identified with the sale of 
ding solution in one direction by the 


tal of offices, upstairs and down, at 





=2500 a year, and by the lease of the main 
for two hours every afternoon, to the 
Building Material Exchange, for the sum 
if 830,000 per annum. Nor are these the 
ly sources of revenue. That of annual 
embers vielded $2840, and of the auction 
oom $16,766, in 1887 Dividends on the 
re investment of $580.560 are not adi 
wose; but still one and a half per cent. in 
i885, two per cent. in 1886, followed by 
hree per cent. in 1887, encourage hope in 
efuture. Stockholders number five hun 
red, and annual members seventy-three 
Many bear Anglo-Saxon names, but the 
lajority carry patronymies that identify 
them with every other Aryan stock in 
Europe. Jules E. Brugiére jostles John 
W. O'Shaughnessy; De Walltearss, Mor 
renthau, and Da Cunha fraternize with 
Smiths and Stuyvesants. Name is no 
thing, but respectability everything, to 
membership in ‘‘The Real Estate Ex 
change and Auction-Room (Limited).” 
Candidates are nominated in writing by 


E. A. CRUIKSHANK, 


two members of the corporation, confiden- some of the largest and the management 


tially canvassed by the Committee on Ad- of some of the most valuable estates in 
missions, voted on by the Board of Diree- and about New York. This official, two 
tors, and if elected must each become vice-presidents, a treasurer, secretary, and 
possessor of ten shares of the capital stock. thirteen directors administer the polity 
(Annual members pay the sum of sixty of the institution, in substantially the 
dollars, or, if non-resident, twenty-five same style as that common to all such 
dollars, and are entitled to full access to functionaries. Benjamin Hardwick, Ar 
the exchange and auction-room, and use gus-eyed, almost ubiquitous in’ business 
if the records, and other corporate infor- hours, and cyclopwdically ready of re 
mation. sponse to any requisition of member or 

Some of the more prominent citizens of shareholder, is the manager. A. citizen 
New York are among the influential mem- of the United States, though born and 
bers. John Jacob and William Astor, edueated in England, he brought to his 
Samuel D. Babeock (ex-president of the work the fruits of a thoroughly legal 


Chamber of Commerce), Henry R. Beek- and literary training, supplemented by 


man (corporation counsel),DavidG.Croly, the experience of an active life His 
the journalist,ex-Mayor William R.Grace, chosen specialty has been the data and 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Minister of the Unit progress of real estate transactions in 
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BENJAMIN 


HARDWICK 


New 


editor of the 


York city Appointed 


Commercial Advertiser in 


rea l 


ISS], 1 clos 


ation with brokers and 


ASSOC! 
awuctioneers, he distinguished himself by 


practical talent, kept the minutes and at 
tended to the correspondence of the Real 


Vetata 
Es iL 


Wiis 


Exchange when incorporated, and 


inanimousiy imstalied in his present 
otlice when it 


IS an eAXperimne 


vent into operation 


nt amply justified by its re 
No adistine 


ilts ion, either in responsi 
bility or labor, is made in their favor 
The pay-roll of the establishment is not 
a revelation OF extravagance The man 
woe s oflice is debited with a cost of Only 
84000; the Bureau of Information, Own 


S2500: 


the 
and the lower em 


erships and Assessments, of 


exchange-room, SLO00; 
ploves S400 

Kach of the directors must hold at least 
ten shares, and be elected DY ballot of stock 
holders W hile fixing the salaries of em 
ploves they receive no honorarium them 
selves. Standing committees on Finance, 
Auction Member 


ship, Brokers’ Meetings, Complaints, and 


Exchange and room, 


Arbitration attend to matters confided to 


their care. That on Complaints takes cog 


MONTHLY 





estate 


employment of women in the office 


MAGAZINE 





nizance of alleged violati 
rules, and of proceedings 
consistent with just and e 


Ih dea] ! 


valued at over four hun: 


table principles 


millions, since the open 


the Exchange, it is said 1m 
single complaint of improy 
tv against broker or auct 
eer has been lodged with 
committee 

The object of the Excha 
facilitate 


is to the sale 


transfer of real estate, mx 


particularly in the = eit, 


New York, but also genera 
throughout the United State 
Lands, houses, stores, hot 
halls, theatres, ete., are 


tended to pass through Its 
strumentality from the seis 
of sellers to that of buyers 
One of the most lporta 
committees appointed by t 
Board of Directors is the ve! 
eral one, consisting of sir 
members of the Exchange, « 
legislation of the State and « 
Nine standi 


committees on 


evovernments. 
sub Exe 
tive, City 


Taxation 


Improvements, City Financ 
Assessment, Building a) 
Mechanics’ Lien Laws, Pending Legis 


tion, Drafting and Amending Laws, F‘ 


and 


eral Relations, and Land Transfer Refor 
keep the main body apprised of thei 
Nor 


Lye en 


movements has this Legislative 


Comiunittee unmindful of its duties 
A large number of bills and other mat 
ters affecting real estate interests hay 
been carel ily and COnservall ve ly StLuUdclet 
by it ~The County Clerk's Searchers 
Bill, whieh brought order out of chaos 
in the County Clerk's office, and which 


materially reduced the time and ex pels 


of searches in that office, was the resul 
of the labors of this committee.” 
Less than three centuries of Wester 


civilization have sufficed to convert the 
savage wilderness of Manhattan into the 
magnificent metropolis of the New World 
Hendrick Hudson deemed the island an 
its environments to be a ‘* good land to fal] 


in with, and a pleasant one to see.” Peter 


Minuit, Director-General of Nieuw Nedei 
land, held the same opinion when, in May, 
1626, he bought the whole insular terri 
for sixty Dutch guilders, or thirty 
two dollars, from the aboriginal owners. 


tory 
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1807, the Legisla 


On the 3d of April, 
yassed an act appointing Gouverneu 
Ruth 

and 


} 


| 
rris. Simeon De Witt, 


} 
i 


and John 


I Streets 
York 

sand unex 
of 


Farming and mechanic proprietors 


Commissioners oO 


the New 


emen encountered strang 


in city ol These 


Ss 


obstacles in the execution the 


itLY objected to the construction of 


without regard to their wishes or 


Surveyors, like vagrants, were 


To 


re voort’s obstinaev has prevel 


off their property. 
, 
} 


opening 


Avenue 


» = ' ‘ 
of Eleventh Street between 


The 
of 


Com 


> } 
Broad 


ana 


led 


i Vay 


HISSIOHMerS deci on a Ith 


streets across the 


and 


Houston 


island 


Oo imber them from 


1 


vhere beg 


run 


special |; 


feet 


them Lwors an 


a hundred wide, and 


from south to north, inte ted them 


rsec 
‘ . . 
| rovision Was made f 


\ 


angles rt 


iLion, 
‘onjyecture that tl 

Flats ould 
for centuries to come 
De Witt 
that 
nuously to th 
Harlem | 


xteent 


popul; but even they did 


mmense 
i Grounds north of 


with 


Years after 


{ 


for pre 


wn be covered 


Clinton was hissed 


] + 
the citv would stretch con 


uclinge 


e shores of 
> 


vive Wilhin thie 


y 
ne n'y In less than 
ialf a century Irish potato 
German revolu 
and the Aryan 

ff emigration 
fulfilled 

In 1815 a 


appropriated 


LWnLbes, 


LiOnS, in 


inct 
ly 


{ had 


( 


ul his proph 


legislative 


Union 


Square, which had _ been 


itilized as a Potter's Field, 
to publie purposes ; but not 


ntil 1845 did 


domiciles spring u 


the elegant 


p around 
that 


nade it for some years the 


enlarged margin 


most fashionable section of 


t municipality. Since 


then commercial depres 
financial d 


sions and isastlers 


have oceasionally checked 


But 
ry has been quickly fol 


civic growth. recov 
lowed by speculative enter 
in 
and fol 
lowing the fifteen 
million dollars judiciously 
invested in Central Park, 


With its area of 862 acres, 


and rise 


In 


years 


rapid 


1856 


prise 


prices. 
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and forty mile carriage roads 


eques 


cS, OCCUS 


oned 


1 paths, and foot-wall 


*oreater Val 


and ever-au 
‘al 


lion 


isactions im Ve 


essitated 


revol 


thods These were as characte) 


ditferent as the brokers 


( 
I 


estate ychang 


ef} 


the project ota real 


discussed Publie sales wer ect 


auctioneers In a ify basement 


Various 


ives ol 


icvel 


rd, 


room, on the same or} 


1 
i 


111 


Intreq ue 


Trinity chureh-y: at Broad vay. 


Bogus sales were of not nt oecur 


buver | certain 


tra 
vender 


renee, nor could ee 


he 


\ 


any 
pped some 


} 
* } 
CO} 


al had not been 
volubl cunning rie ol 


wealth and standing stood aloof because 


These 
L 


and 


of the questionable proceedings 
facts induced Edward H 


H. H 


Ck 


e..) id 


aisgracetul 


to 


low, ether with Cammann 


1 
i 


gentiemen, im tober, 1555, to de 


that 
whereby real estate affairs should 


other 


cide there must be me system 


Wiad 


aged with the respectability and safety 
l 1 hae 


proper to all legitimate tra 


outgrowth of their consultations is the 


LUDLOW 
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c with the exception of Vagral 
ers, and disorderly persons, is fre 
ted, and anv may bid or buy 


The Building Material Excha 


t back part of the au 
from two to four oeclock « 
Oo} lis members numbe 

idred 


e Real Estate Exchanes keeps bo 
hich a property within and n 

it without the eity limits, and 
for sate is registered A fee of & 
t Tor each separate pilece or par 
yacent tots registered under one 
\ll property is registered in 


With consent of o 


d if sold by a non-registered me 


rings half the commission to the « 
whose name it is registered The } 
re aiso Turnishes for sale appro 

is of contracts. Commodious readi 

! ng rooms are projects to be re 

i} e near future The literature 

i nen ers ire protessiona 5 
rested a ays accessibie in thes 
OKS. Maps. ete particularly relat o 

estate matters Qne tormid 





THE NEW 

ited. is in four large vol 

es Wards Twenty-three 
[" wenty 


four, include d 


in corporate boundaries 
State enactment in 1873, 
addi 
that 
he Twenty-third Ward is 


lished, while that 


e covered by LWo 
il volumes, OF Which 
on the 
ntv-fourth is in advanced 
paration. All the mapsare 
m official records, private 
nd actual surveys, 
the 
leading Cl\ il and 
On 


s a 
under 
of 


wocgraphieal engineers 


»mpiled superin 


naence 

en block in 

irds, and on each lot of ev 
block, as represented by 

the Real Estate 

its own 


se maps, 


rchange stamps 


nber Its books ruled 


are 


oO correspond, and Show the 
t 


imber, owner, date of sale 


ce paid, year, and page of 


mdpLIe record Which be 


on 
documents 
of 


sold since 


ne are in 


ibed, 


operty 


every piece of 


the 


Strips of paper, each 


vear 
IS6S 


owing the kind of building, if any, 


ich lot, and recording changes of owner 


». With essential facets of successive 


isters, preserved by the curator, 


are 

nd constitute at once a check upon the 
map system and also a complete history 
of each lot 


Twenty-six hundred and fifty blocks, 


not including those of the Twe nty third 


ind Twenty - fourth wards, are embraced 


by the city lines The blocks are irregu 


ivy in Shape and size, and contain from 
ftv to one hundred lots each, with the 


which nor 
The 
March, 


] 1 
LOLS, 


¢ xception of the CIty blocks, 
mally inelude sixty-four lots each 
Real Estate Record and Guide ot 
I8S7, gives the number of 

100 feet, between Fift 


fifth 


vacant 
25 bv 


y-ninth and 


streets, at 


One- hundred - and - fifty 
30,990 
Tn 


and found by intending sellers or pur 


this office information is sought 


chasers on the point whether a certain 


vacant lot or lots are ‘‘ ripe for building 


on”’;.in other words, what is their ele 
vation above high-water mark, whether 


regvul: 


red, 


flagg 


the streets have been irly opened, 
graded, curbed and 


paved, and whether the assessments for 


sewered and 
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H. H. CAMMANN 


these improvements have been contirmed, 


If so, the seller must pay them; if not, 
then the buver assumes the obligation to 
The 


also that of the 


do it when they are contirmed 


value of such knowl dge 
exact stage in which improvements stand, 
IS apparent in view of the fact that streets 

through a depth of 


sometimes cut O 
feet 


are 
of hard 


assessments 


twenty or thirty in 


rOoOCcK, 


which ease the on each lot 


may aggregate from $1000 to $1200 
find the 
Estate Exchange of invaluable service 


Real 
Lo 


Brokers records of the 
them During the three months ending 
November 30, 1885, 1280 applications for 
information in regard to ownership, ete 

of property were made: in the « orrespond 
ing three months of 1886 the number rose 
to 7000, and in those of 1887 would have 
reached higher figures but for adopted 
limitations to the privilege. The records 
assessments and of all work in process 
for 


suffice ntly advanced to 


of 
of construction 
will 


furnish full particulars on these matters 


assessments 


which 


be laid are 


The Bureau of Legislative Information, 
established under the auspices of the Com 


mittee on Legislation, supplies the most 


accurate tidings of what is passing in the 
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may affect the val 
Not only are all i¢ 
iMdadocuments of the 


, . 
mm hie in the of 


hice ylit l : . re; o receives daily 


from banv a complete ree 


ord of a ls introduced, reported from 


committees, or me ted upon and elaborate 


ndex-books Exchange 


kept in the 


wmtioh IS ct 


enter 


{ 


bOr ANY memibe 
ell the exact 
previous afternoon 
fore the Legislature 
impossible 


\V nigh 


formation, ¢ the case 


xeept in 


important publie bills without a 


isit to All 


‘h through the 


any and much labo 

records otf the 
DOadY 

twenty two desks 


for auction 


vearly rented at S150 each, leay 


the frater 


inferred 


he less fortunate fifteen of 


nity without such facilities valu 


able they are may be from the 


fact that the primary sale of first choice 
the last 


Licensed auctioneers being mem 


brought netted 


$1600. 


only &5. while 
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bers of the Exchanges 


Lhe only ones allowed 


The 


the 


compete. presi 


stand Is one rese) 
for sales bv auectio 


renting 


t le 
hot SUCTII CO) 


Vantage Lessees 
er, may rent ¢ 
the day, * the 


oom Committee ma 


ynate one hot ih use 


el porary purposes 

for knock-down fees 

presented for payment 
‘Lioneers 


every mo) 


| hese Tees are SS where 


IS i@SS than So 
if between 85000 
S25 if a 
Auct 
eers not renting stands } 
hity 


On legal 


S1LO0.000: and 


the last amount 


per cent, adait 
} 

Sales rea 

tate by order of the ec 


assets - 


the fee is 82; of 
Fees on property otfere 
upset prices are the sam 
in ease of sale Comn 
sions toauctioneers on sa 
of real estate are one 


Ler of one per cent 


or Brooklyn, and one-half 


‘cent These 
er with the expense of maps, adv¢ 


The t 


er also bleeds to the extent of S15 


on country property. 

te., are paid by the seller 
cha 
the auctioneer’s fee, pl is the sales-room f 
exacted by the auctioneer, except on sa 
vielding less than $1000 and over $500, whi 
he is mercifully released on production 


S10 for each lot On property selling 


500 and under, the fee 
per lot In |e 
fee and 82 for sales-room fee are paid | 


the 


rmaceous 


is not less than & 


oval sales S15 for aucti 


buyer. The remuneration of one « 
throated elocutionist may tl 
run up into several thousands per dien 


on stocks or bonds the commis 


saies ol 
SION 1S 
the 
Ne W 


changes 


one - quarter of one per cent. ¢ 


value, for members of th 
Estate E 


for whom it is one-eighth of o1 


except 


York Stoek and Real 


per cent, on the par value, to be paid Wil 
the 


expenses of sale by seller Speci: 


agreements may be made when persona 


property sold is of merely nominal value 
Renting auctioneers are required to fur 
nish, every Saturday, a list of all prop 
erty arranged to be sold during the com 
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V¢ \ 


ek On private sales, save where 


al contracts in writing have been 


ously made, the commission for sell 
New York or Brookly hn estate is one 
nt leaseholds, two per cent real 


te in the suburbs of either city, and 
half per 
lands, five 
the 
In 


COMMIS 


try property, two and a 


Western and Southern 


cent leases and leaseholds in 


irbs of New York, five per cent 
: ful 


property a ill 


e 


\e 


. 


| 


AUCTION SALF 


No sales 


commis 


sion is exacted from each side 
be 
sion of less than $25 
mated 


Oo property do not invalidate claims for 


an regularly made for a 
Sales not consum 
by 


reason Of imperfection in title 


ommissions. Brokerage is earned when 
me and terms are settled between buyer 
ind seller, and is payable when the con 
ict For the 
nd letting of property two and a half 


first 


is signed. management 


er cent. is chargeable on year’s 


rental for a term of one to three years ; 
leasing for three years and upward, on 
gross rental, one per cent.; leasing coun 
try property, one year to five, per 
cent. on first year’s rental; renting and 


tive 
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collecting, live eclal agi 


per cent a) | 


Lhese terms 


York 


S11 


ments, however, may modify 

Appraising real estate in Ne 
Tt 
upon 


ih 


Brooklyn entitles to fee of 
of 


urban property 


a 


} 
on 


one-quarter one per cent 


tron; sult Olle all 


per cent or according to agreement 


Lal COMMISSIONS mia hol be divided oO} 


liability 


lessened without to discipline 


f 


but members of the Exchange may make 


special agreements between themselves 


REAL ESTATE 


then 
nection with the business, among 
Mullers, Morgans Jol 
rf New York auctioneers 

Anthony L., of Duteh 
began business in New York in 
Revolution only to it 
1794, at 12 M. precisely he 


{ ‘*four quarter casks of 


Prominent, because of long con 
Lud 


Har 


Lhe 
IOWS, 
netts, 


are the Bleeckers 


SONS 
etc., « the 
ancestry 
17¢ The 
On 16, 


and his sons 


*~ 
> 


added 
June 
soli 
choice sherry Wihe, SIX do London par 
ticular Teneriffe.’ at the Coffee-House in 
Wall Street, and followed up the sale on 
the day ensuing by that of 
of 


cently imported 


sortment seasonable dry - goods” re¢ 


In 1799, commissioned 
Ly, he had the urban 


by Governor John J 
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ANTHONY J. BLEECKER 


trade 


springing up in the days of his son, James 


entirely to himself Competition 
Bleecker, the latter turned his attention 
vholly to Stephen 


Stedman's property, near the ferry at Cor 


almost real estate. 
laer’s Hook, passed under his hands, and 
1834) he 


no less than 205 lots of 


in the succeeding year auctioned 


at peremptory sale 
Avenue, from Twenty 


ninth Street, at from $1200 


ground on Sixth 
fifth to Twenty 
to $2500 per lot But it was reserved for 
his son, the famous Anthony J. Bleecker, 
‘‘a fellow of infinite jest,” to attain the 
professional zenith If anything could 
console a disconsolate bankrupt, it was the 
graceful and with 


sympathetic humor 


which the jolly auctioneer would sell him 
out. Mr. Bleecker’s popularity was un 
bounded In one month of 1842 his sales 
In 1855, 
Eighth Avenue, be 


tween One-hundredth and One-hundred 


amounted to six million dollars. 


Ww hile selling iols on 


and-first streets, the genial orator knocked 
down four of them, at 8100 each, to John 


W. Mitchell. ‘‘Gentlemen, this is not my 
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bid!” exelaimed the 


tounded knock - dow ne 


‘Pay ten per cent., a 


bond and 


give morte 
for the rest,” sugveste 
Bleecker Mitchell cx 
sented. Since then 
heirs have held the fo 
lots at $100,000. M 


Bleecker sold two lots « 
the side of Fif 
ninth Street, between Fift 


south 


and Sixth avenues, for 
His 


the most extensive of 


each. largest sale 
cant and unimproved va 
uable property ever ma 
in New York — was, 
1868, of the Sarah Tallmay 


estate, 


consisting of two 
blocks between Sixth and 
Seventh avenues, and ex 
tending Fifty - sey 
enth to Fifty ninth Street 
fronting the Central Park 
Lot No. 1, at the southwest 
corner of Sixth Avenueand 
Fifty-ninth Street, was sold 
for $36,000 to Charles k 
Appleby, said to be the 


, 
largest 


from 


private owner of 
dock property on the North 
River front of 
Two thousand people wer 
Stripped, of Dutch courag 
through force of Hollands, enthusiastic 
and at his best, the man who helped 
many to the magnitude of millionnaires 
without himself 
witnessed the proceeds foot up at more 
than one anda half million dollars. An 
cestral had suffered Bleecke: 
Street and thirty-six acres to slip through 
the family fingers in the early part of the 
century. But 
infinitely more 


the city 


present 


becoming one lad], 


unwisdom 


he possessed what is of 
value, namely, energy 
health, character, social position, and the 
warmest friendship of the most eminent 
men of his day. An 


teur, whose stories convulsed 


inimitable racon 
Abraham 
Lincoln with laughter, a unique Shake 
spearian scholar, and an official of Trinity 
Corporation, quick in repartee, intox 
cating in humor, and applaudingly ad 
mired by trusting contemporaries, he eas 
ily held the rank of Nestor among his 
own fraternity. » 
Foreclosure and partition sales must by 
law commence at Private 


noon. sales 
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HIGHEST 


by hour 


the same 
the part, 
und to be injurious to buyers and own 


alike: 


fixed 
are, 


custom are at 


Fictitious sales for 


t 


most 


ers 


in 
crease the assessment of value, and check 


to owners, because they 


private sales by inducing holders to be 
lieve that the figures of reported sales 
to 
capitalists, by closing the avenues for pay 


speak truly, and to ask higher prices; 


ing investment, or by deluding them into 
the persuasion that real estate is worth 
than it Parties are not infre 
quently employed by owners to bid in 
property, in order that they may deter 


more iS. 


BIDDER 


mine its value by the highest price offered. 
Lecal sales are published in the Register, 
from which excerpts are taken and posted 
in Type-written lists of 
both auction and legal sales for the fol 
lowing week are posted at the end of the 


week 


the sales-book 


The knock-down 
book records the price, buyer, and all par 


on the bulletins 


ticulars of every sale in the Auction-room 
the Real Estate 
Exchange promote better mutual acquaint 
ance, consultation interests, 
and the convenience of parties who wish 


Brokers’ meetings at 
on 


common 


to raise loans on properties, offer proper- 
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! i or quire Tor what they spe 

Cu Vy need K ery Gay any one Who 
is propert or private saie, auction, or 
ent ! yho ishes to buy or rent, in 


es his name and address the kind, de 


ma price of prope ry aes red or 


te on Diank forms provided for 
rpo vhich forms are aces ssible 

ill legitimate comers, and in due time 

r contents are transferred to the col 


ins of ** Offerings” and ** Wants” in the 
2?eal Estate Record and Builders’ Guide. 
na i the Real Istate Bulletin. 

Auction sales of bonds, stocks, ete by 


rders of executors, administrators, and 


referees, every Wednesday at noon, and 
il special times whenever required, call 
together representatives of banks, rail 
roads, insurance companies, manufactur 
ng corporations ete who are thorough 
ly acquainted with the values in which 
they are interested eager but restrained, 
iiert and prompt to depart when their ob 
ect is attained 
Brokers, with few exceptions, are cour 
teous Some buy and sell for customers: 
others speculatively buy and sell on pri 
ite account; others take the charge of 
real estate, secure responsible tenants, col 
ect rents, effect repairs pay taxes and as 
essments, Keep property ip tothe highest 
standard of productive efficiency, obtain 
! irance on dwellings, stores, fixtures, 
d stock: mavhap., inaddition, are talent 
ed and accomplished ictioneers; others 
ike a specialty of the alteration of old 
ilalin or office purposes, have plans 
pi mared rocure estimates, let contrac 
ind negotiate lease and still others unite 
these Tunctions in their own persons 
People attendi vuction sales in order 
to bu sites Tol omes are diverse as the 
etals ente x into the composition of 
Co I in brass \monge the two thou 
sand, 1 re or less,on hand at the execu 
ors sale ) he estate of Thomas Hunt 
leceaused n the eighth ward of the city 
) Brooklyn, on Th irsday October 24. 
ISS7, were Americans, British, Germans, 
Italians, Seandinavians serving on plea 
sure yachts, florid and DIOWZY women 
nothers 1 « lren in arms (one of 
ese bo hit three lots at $1200 apiece 
isle Ome? V hOst dollars had aceu 
‘lated one by one, fashionably attired 
ies on the watch for investments, ar 
isans and cierkKs Who pre ferred real estate 
Sil l =} 


anks, and common speculators 


scenes are occasionally enact 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


Exchange Less than tw 
months ago a large house In Mu 


vas sold at auction to the 


who bid more than $24,000 for it 


was a dingy, dwartish specimen of It 
immigration, who began his mer 

course as the proprietor ofa pea-nut 
in the elassie region of Park Street 
his treasures were amassed is best 

to himself, but that they had been 
together was apparent to the officials 


to the 


l 
Kl 


unwashed swarm of polyvin 
fellow-citizens, who applauded wil 
he coolly drew out a dirty red pox 
handkerchief, and began to count 
from it the purchase-money, whicl 
supposed must be paid on the spot 
The total assessed valuation of rea 
tate in the city of New York in 1886 


$1, 203,941,065; in 1887, of 161,334 plot 


SHOoOWwWIne a 


crease in one year of $50,550,784. B 


real estate, $1,254,491,849 


the assessed is less than two-thirds « 
market value, the whole is not wort 
than two billion dollars. Real and 
sonal property within the muni 
has grown throughout the past ae 


more than $40,000,000 per annum 


‘ 
books in the oflice of the Commissi 
of Taxes and Assessments state the ame 
of taxes paid by every real estate li 


1 ¢ 
+ 


pos on every hundre 
the assessed valuation. But these { 


at the rate of 82 


do not constitute a trustworthy star 


( 
in the determination of market val 


or the asserted 


‘eason that some ass 
ments in down-town wards are of n 
than market value; in other wards,of o 
one-third, others one-half, and still ot 


two-thirds, 


Vacant lots are 
from 29 to 36 per cent 


I 


assessed 
, improved prope 
from 56 to 70 per cent _ of real value 


equitable as the assessments are, It 1 


IL IS 


true, as aflirmed by ex-Mayor William | 
Grace, that upon no species of prope 
can taxes be le vied with more equa 


as to value, nor with better chances 
speedy and equitable collection, than up 


] 


real property. ‘The valuation place 


upon personal estate from all sources 


not more than nineteen per cent. of t 


Vaiuation placed upon real property, al 
diffie 


Of the annual city budget 


taxes from this source are most 
of collection 
vhich generally amounts to from thirty 


one to thirty-four millions of dollars, th 


taxation imposed upon real estate supplies 


more than four-fifths.’ 
On the 3d of October, 1 


887, Receiver oO 


t 
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W. McLean 
nso idated Gas Company, 23,010: 

W. H. Vanderbilt, $171,124: New 
Central Railroad, $343,613; Mutual 


S52. 984 sta 


(;eorge received fron 


= * 


nsurance Company, id 
Oil Company, $28,709; estate of Rob 
let, $107,396 ; 


10: William 


owned by 


\stor, 
Real 


John Jacob 
Astor. S170 OOO 
the city rarely comes 


it available to 
extent for the reduction of taxation. 
71 Awd A. H. Muller, 
lt were appointed by 


the Sinking F 


market, nor 1s any 
and 
the 


to 


Bleecker, 
Palmer 
ot 

rei 


ini 

ssioners ind 
all the 
‘ty and 


did, 


station 


belonging 
} 
York. 


p iplie 


pre ype rty 
of Ne W 


pal KS, 


county 
including 
and e 


neime houses, 


docks, markets, ete., and esti 


the value of the 


~244, 000,000, basing the estimate 


whole at 
on the 


ver of lots. 25 bv 100 feet. 


into which 
ht be 


oF Park 
ier With Manhattan Square, on which 
ie Seventh 


divided. Central to 
Armory, 


»OOU: M 1dIson Square 


Regiment was 


ypraised at $73,275 
$2,953,000: Union Square, $2,290,000; 
Washington Square, $2,230,000; and Res 


at the 


umissioners of Taxes and Assessments 


Square $1,342,000. In 1887 
mated the 

v York 
1 841,150; 


DO0.000: of 


value of the city property 


exempt from taxat at 
that of the U 


the Cc 


1oOn 


nitea 


hurehes at 


and of schools, charities, ete., at S34, 


a grand total of $283,853,050 


and wealthy corporations are 


‘onservative as the ¢ 
to 
of Trinity 


1vic 


rovern 


NOSSeS 


landed 


Protestant 


respect their 


That 


‘hureh is at once the 


Epis 


ral ¢ richest and 


CONSpIcuoUs, and is only an occa 


ynal se Pop ilar opinion holds its 


L1CP. 


h SLOO.000,000 cen 


il estate to be wort 
1 
I 


il John A. Dix, when comptroller, said 
worth that 


authority best charac 


than half 
of the 


S16.000.000 


Vas less 


sum. 


at Income from 
Ss constantly augmen 


ting, 


far more than enough to 


ae 
iv t about &$100.000 


ts 


ne expenses of the 


tensive parish with 1 iurches, 


seven cl 


d to admit of generous denomination 
benefactions 


Dr. 


institution 


Columbia College, said by Sears to 


ve the richest educational in 


\merica, enjoys the inherited estate ori 
nally bestowed upon it by the corpora 


on of Trinity Church, and now consist 
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Murray 


streets 


Dou ded 


‘Tay Crreen 
its 1 
ol 
he block surrounded by Fourth and 
Madison Avenues, Forty-ninth and Fif 
tieth Streets, was Park P 
In 1814 it 
what 


and vie 


close ol ist 


century, 


site in 1857 


change 


ace « 


its old grounds received a 


State of had been Dr 

Hosack’s Botanical Garden, of al 

the 

Roman Catholic Cathedral on Fifth 
The cif ‘ 


oift was not ol 


An offer of the 


aonation 

~oOUutTtTwen 

the 

Ave 

enormous value 

for $18,000 found 
Twe 


OOO, 


tv acres, to southwest of 


iving 
nue 
property 


no one willing to take it in 1825 


Nn 


tv-five vears later it was valued at 8150 
In 1855 the trustees paid $132,000 for the 


Now, in 


ourth year of 


present location of the college 


the one hundred and thirty-f 
its beneficent existence, wit] 


hh organi 
the 


finds 


ie 


zation of a leading university, vigor- 


ously venerable establishment its 
estimated revenue of $344,000 from rentals, 
supplem« nted by students’ fees altoge ther 
Twen 
have passed since its growing income jus 


tified 


inecrease 


too small for its needs. ty five years 


the endeavors of the trustees to 


its enlarging the 


In 


on 


usefulness by 


scope of educational operations LS5S 


the School of Law. whose reputat ex 


ceeds the limits of the re p iblic, and whose 
success 1s hitherto without precede) m 


ed S64 


the School of Mines, which soon expanded 


Was 


instituted. This was follow in by 


beyond its design into a School of Applied 


Science, embracing instruction in 


mining 


and civil engineering, metallurey 


ana 
lytical and applied chemistry, } 
ire. Next 
Political 


young 


reology, and architect in 1880, 


came the School of Science 
the 
ledge of constitutional. administrative 
fit t 


Simultaneously it 


in 


tended to train men in KNOW 


9 and 


international law, and to hem for the 


duties of public life. 
was resolved to open the department for 
of it 


mola I 


the advanced instruction sown and 


other 
tered 
tent, 

vated 


as tl 


47 
bltmitie 


craduates Col 


; 


upon a fie ld of almost 


which cannot be satisfactorily eul 
the 


Financial deficieney loudly eal] 


inequal 


bx aid present re 


sources S 
for the liberality of publie-spirited citizens 
in New 


The 


another 


York and elsew he re 

of Ne York Hospital 
owner il estate in 
Incorporated in 1771, the twen 
of 
Broadway, Church, 
Duane, and Worth streets, in 1773, opened 


Society the 
Is of 


marge re 


the city 


ty-six Governors purchased five acres 


rround, bounds d Dv 
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the hospital for patients in 1791, and con 


ducted it until 1869 en it was torn 
ao ! s sor Db i Dot N 
7 to 21 W Sixtes i Street In I8ll a 
( t hos il, known as the 

( ( \ lin TO? if nsalie 
t d « proy v extending from 
(One-hundres wmd-twellt to UOne-hundred 

d-twentieth Street, and from the Tenth 
Avenue to the old Bloomingdale Road 
The value of the entire property, urban 
and iral, owned by the society, 1s im 
Nn ( ra ncreast ana ough 
to " mitigating Lhe museries Of th 
») ol hate espe i \ S it 
exempt Trom t ’ 

lhe property of the Collegiate Reform 
ed Church, on Broadway, Maiden Lan 
John. W am, and Fulton streets, La 
fayette Place, and elsewhere, consists of 
a mut Tort CILV ots, more or less, and 
probab ( ul neome of not less than 
S150 U1 i eal 

Phe Sailor's Snue Harbor in the city 
( New York agreeably to the last leva 
report of the Comptre ller, had in 1887 an 

me from re ind personal property 
( mated at $325,092 This is a rich an 
nual harvest trom the twenty-one-acre 
far f Robert Richard Randall bequeath 
ed to it n 1801, and now covered with 
iildin tend from Fourth to Fifth 
Avenue ind trom Waverly Place to 
I: ist l Lh street l ( colossal dry 
goods store know) \. T. Stewart's 
st ‘ it On Staten Island, where 
the Snu Harbor really is, and occupies 
a valuable estate of 157 acres, 844 men, 
each OF W Omit id Sal ed inde r the (me 
( flag for tive vears or more, found 
shelter, ease plenty, and variety in the 
spring of 1887. All its metropolitan prop 
erty s leased for twenty-one years, re 
newais at ve per cent. per annum be 
ing based on valuation of the land at the 
time vhen each renewal Is made All 


taxes and assessments are paid bv lessees 

The Convent of the Sacred Heart, own 
ed bv the Roman Catholie Church, is the 
proprietor of an area extending from 
One-hundred-and-thirtieth to One-hun 
dred-and-thirty-seventh Street, between 
Convent, Cliff, and Hamlin avenues, and 


escapes axation beeca ise professed V ae 


voted to scholastic uses 


The Spingler estate now practically 


covers the four bloeks bounded DY Thir 
teenth and Fifteenth streets, Sixth Ave 


nue on the west, University Place and 


Union mquare on the east The ed 
of Tiffany, Brentano, and the Manhat 
Club stand upon it All is leased 


twenty-one years, with the underst 
ne that if the lease be not renews 
building shall be bought by the estat 
proper appraisement of its value 
New York is not famous for ar 
number Of ancient and opulent fan 
but does boast of one whose agore 
vealth is computed by some at tout 
dred million dollars. Whether this 
erroneous guess, and whether the s 
members of the family do own oven 
thousand houses in the city, 1s best ku 
to the Astors, who may properly mai 
that it is their personal affair. The e 
monwealth, notwithstanding, is interes 
in the faet, published in the Real Estat 
Record of December, 1876, that Jo 
Jacob Astor, in partition of the ancest 
doma n, deeded to W illiam Astor 346 k 
of more or less valuable business prop 
ty on Bowery, Broadway, ete.: that W 
liam Astor deeded to John Jacob 
equal in value, but different in nun 
in various parts of the city: that J 
Jacob \stor and others, executors a 
trustees under the will of William B 
tor, deeded to William Astor and ot 
as trustees for the benefit of John Jac 
Astor during his life 239 lots, more 
less, in various parts of the city; and t 
iey also deeded to John Jacob Astor ;: 
others for the benefit of William Ast 
during his life property of equal va 
but numerically differing in respect 
lots. The Astor family, eminent 
riches and Christian benefactions 
comfortably fixed.’ So are the Goelet 
Rhinelanders, Stuyvesants, Rutherfur 
Lorillards, ete On the partition ot t 
Goelet estate, March 19, 1881, 259 hous: 
and lots, largely on Broadway and Ma 
son Avenue, fell to Robert and Ogd« 
Goelet: 96 lots to Jean B. Goelet at 
Mrs Gerry ; 18 lots, ineluding tl 
whereon the Windsor Hotel rests, to M 
Gerry; 350 lots to Jean B. Goelet—all 
the more valuable portions of the cit 
But these do not exhaust the list of pe 
SeSSIONS. Other lots, some held in trus 
and others acquired since the partition 
are contained within it. In the partitio 
of the Rhinelander estate—March 4, 18s: 
which consisted largely of vacant lots 
220 lots, on which was much lucrative 
business property—fell to one feminine 
devisee Seventeen other male and fe 


ORIGINAI JACOB ASTO 


also profited 
\V 
Vill 


richly by 
: 
am Rhinelander, 


than thi 
irm extend 


the 
ng from yielded. T 
ty-sixth to t rd Street, and to Teutonic 
Third Avenue he E rst 


hriltvy German 
instinet, h 


ive 
wmices ac q 


property n, enjoin hey t 


iired the fee 

heirs not to 
nuch as was first-rate 
property, and 


The 


Vou. LXXVII.—No. 462 


led The immense St 
st tate is principally intact 


that of the Astors 


farm, inas and 1s 
market-garden 
near to a gro ng city. 
unearned increment of tl 


that estate 


Whether proprietors of real 


+} ¢ 
iS Scions oO 


Dutch, German I rench 
67 
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lish, or any other stock, their possessions, 
later, fall 
Madame 


under the hammer. 


sooner or 


Those of Jumel, feminine 


sur 
vival of Louis Quatorze grandeur, and 
whose proudest boast was, ‘‘I am _ the 
widow of Aaron Burr,” brought over 


of V. K. 


S1.666 77D The 


&350.000: those Stevenson, in 


1886 farms of Cripple- 


bush, Rutgers, Brevoort, De Lancey, 
Warren, Van Cort 
landt, De Minthorn, 


Samler, Hamilton, Taylor, and other his 


Bayard, Bleecker. 


Peyster, Herring, 
been 
of the 


toric personages have long since 


coined into the allodial currency 
metropols, 

lots in sub 
the 


property of the Postal Telegraph Com 


different 
distant 


Lands in States, 


urban and villages, entire 


pany, including 2000 miles of poles, 12,000 


miles ¢ 


f wires, patents, franchises, ete., 
mines in the Rocky Mountains, hulls of 
rights, inventions, 


all 


commodities at the Real Estate Exchange. 


steam-boats, yachts, 


etc... of corporations, are marketable 
Next to financial panics, nothing more 
directly affects sales than labor strikes. 


In March, 


marked 


1886. an energetic broker re- 
‘IT have just missed selling a 
parcel of $130,000, simply through the 
The proposed 
tractor, and he said: 


strike. buyer is a con 
‘T dare not go into 
this operation in the face of these strikes. 
[ don’t know what I may have to pay for 
labor before I am through. 
hold back and let events develop them- 
before I Thus the 
tend eventually to bring down the price 


I propose to 


selves act.’ strikes 
of labor by diminishing the demand.” 

is the medium through 
rapidly augmenting 
In the year end 
ing December 13, 1886, real estate amount 


The Exchange 


which a vast and 


business is transacted. 


ing to 834,200,091, and stocks, bonds, and 
other securities aggregating $10,698,558 52, 
In 1887 real 
$41.571.175, and 
$6,569, 500, 
The 


were sold there at auction 
to 
bonds, etc., worth 


estate amounting 
stocks. 
changed hands at the same place. 
value of real estate disposed of at 
» exeeeds that sold at auction 

The possibilities of usefulness to society 
inherent in land are dependent for devel 
opment on the labors of individuals or of 
The greater the expendi 
ture of labor, the higher is the estimate of 
the rule 
Land has reached its highest price on this 
Atlantic in the lower wards of 
York. When the Drexel Building, 


corporatlons, 


value This is of civilization. 
side the 


New 
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at the southeast corner of Wall and B 
streets, was erected, the price per sq 
foot of the ground whereon it stands 
the highest paid up to that time. W 
in 1882, William H. Vanderbilt cav: 
per square foot for the lots on Fifth 
nue, Fifty-second and Fifty-third st: 
on which the family mansions stand 
was the highest price ever paid for 
For store sites on F 
square foot wer 
D. O. Mills paid 85 
square foot for the area occupied by 


dential purposes. 
Avenue, $65 per 
in March, 1886. 


magnificent building on Broad Street 
Astors $100 per square foot for Nos.8& 
10 Broadway, and the Williamsbure } 
Insurance Company $115 per squars 

for the site of their equally impress 
structure on the northeast corner of |] 
erty Street and Broadway. 
the 
rose from 75 to 100 per cent. between Is 
and March, 1886. The ceaseless and co 
iy industry of the 
undoubtedly raise prices to higher figur 
entail taxes upon 
These will continue to profit by the 
earned increment of value; 


In the ne 


borhood of old Jumel 


estate pi 


commonwealth 


and heavier owne} 
to sell, mo 
gage, donate, and bequeath as usual; a1 
how this can or ought to be otherwis 
under the ordinary operation of deman 
and supply, and of the natural desire « 
possessors to make the best possible us: 
of their own property, is a question t 
the vast majority will not pause to co: 
sider. 

Some affirm that not more than twent 
five per cent. of all the deeds recorded ex 
press the bona fide consideration paid by 
With a 


eve to future gains, he is wont to insert 


each buyer for his property. 


or cause to be inserted, figures other thar 
which denote the 
transferred. 


real 
Unprincipled dealers 
arrange matters so that deeds of property 


those amount o 


cash 


bought shali express purchase-money 

higher sums than were actually paid, an 
cause them to be made out to ‘* dummies 
who are probably clerks in their own of 
fices. The dummy then borrows money 
as much as or more than what was pai 
upon the property, and secures the lende: 
by bond and This 


mortgage. done, he 


transfers the property to the real buyet 
who puts it on the market at still highe: 
price, loudly asseverates that it is worth 
all he asks, and points to the amount o 
the mortgage in proof of his protestations 
Lenders, he says, do not loan to the full 
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of the security. This device is often 
essful. 
1e price nominally paid for real es- 
n New York is by no means a sure 
e to its actual worth. This is con 
ent upon locality, improvements, and 
ntial or commercial advantages It 
nds greatly upon adventitious cireum- 


| 


ces, Which the intending purchaser 


ld judiciously consider upon the 
Unlike the securities manipulated 

e Stock Exchange, or the merehan 
handled by the Produce Exe hangwe, 
is no temporarily fixed or quotable 

‘ In the judgment of dealers it is 
th what the owner or broker can sell 
Sunshine and shadow are factors 

lue. Prope rtv on the west side of 
enues and on the south side of cross 

s is worth on the average about 
ty-live per cent. more than similar 
erty on the opposite side, because it 
ided in the afternoons, when women 
ont to make their purchases. The 
rtheriy side of streets and the easterly 
e of avenues are for that reason and 
lower rentals preferred for domi 
Variations in the value of New York 
ad vicinity real estate are a somewhat 
mishing series of phenomena. The 
etion of the elevated railroads in the 
rst instance, and the reduction of fares 
mm ten to five cents in the second, hoisted 
ces in the upper wards of the city. In 
i834, 8750 each for lots on Broadway and 
Fourteenth Street was scouted as a crazy 
lemand. In the same year $1200 fora 
t on Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street was a wildly speculative venture; 
n 1835 such lots were sold at auction 

r $13,000; in 1836, for $28,000, and may 
be worth S100,000 In 1836, An 
ony J. Bleecker sold lots in Harlem for 
1000 each. Ten years later the same lots 
sold for 89 each, over and above encum- 
rrances, and ten years later still sold for 
$2500 each. In 1836 he sold sixty-one 
lots in Paterson for 842,000, and in 1842 
resold them for $8000. Since then they 
have commanded upward of $150,000. 
In 1835 he sold lots on Forty-third and 
Forty fourth streets for 8400 each, resold 
them in 1836 for 8900 each, and after the 
nancial erash of 1837 sold them once 
more for 8300 each. Just after the Central 
Park had been laid out, he sold lots on 
Fifth Avenue, near Sixtieth Street, for 


+6) = 


$700 apiece that are now held at $35,000. 
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Perhaps the most lucrative trade in real 
estate reported to New Yorke rs is one made 
by the Asiors some three or four years 
ago. Purchasing about 2000 lots on’Mor 
risania and Railroad avenues and on 
streets in the lower part of the citv for 
$440,000, John Jacob Astor su seq lu nily 
sold about 400 of them for 8500.000 leay 
ing the Astor estate in possession of the 
best part of the whole purchase, worth 
over 8&2. 000.000 

Due record of deeds is a matter of vast 
importance in transfers, even though a 
deed be * perfectly food without record 
against the grantor himself and his heirs,” 
and although ‘a deed not recorded is just 
as good as if it had been recorded against 
any parties or the heirs of any parties who 
took the land from the grantor DV a sub 
sequent deed, even fora full price, if they 
had at the time ledge of 
the prior and unrecorded deed.’ Neglect 


( 


notice or know 
of registration is a fruitful cause of ex 
pensive worry and litigation. Registered 
judgments, heirs unexpectedly turning up, 
mortgages whose satisfaction has not been 
recorded, rights of dower and courtesy, 
both of which conveyaneers would gladly 
abolish in order to facilitate transfers, are 
difficulties in the way of undisputed title 
Equity ultimately decides in courts of law 
who is entitled to POSSESSION ; but due pre 
caution in search and record would, in 
most instances, nullify the need of resort 
to it. All titles are cleared by sale under 
judicial decree 

Three corporations inh the city of New 
York undertake search into the validity 
of titles, and guarantee for proportionate 
sums the accuracy of their conclusions. 
Each of these companies claims to have, 
or that it will have, sets of books con 
taining the history of every lot in the 
city. Such facilities the Real Estate Ex 
change already possesses. The official 
method of indexing the records of private 
and public property is just now a questio 
In 1884 the 
Governor appointed a committee of five 


vexrata in real estate circles 


gentlemen, identified with real property 
affairs in New York, to consider the sub- 
ject of reforming the method of indexing 
public records of conveyances, liens, and 
all kinds. After two 
years of agitation they presented a ma 


encumbrances of 


jority and also a minority report to the 
f 
bills for consideration by that body. The 


Legislature, and submitted a number « 


difference between the two reports was 
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favored the lot 


MmINOriby 


that the majority system, 
the 


was adopte d 


advocated block 


Neither 


pian OF INGeNiINng 


\t the same session a bill drawn by a 
committee of the State Bar Association, 
which provided for the recording, instead 
of indexing, of papers under a block SVS 
tem, Was presented It proposed that a 


book should be set apart for each block, 


in Which book all documents atfecting 


propert in that bloek should be record 
ed Mavor and Register were author 
zed » provide for the execution of the 
proposed statute, which subsequently be- 


, ] > 
ou or an ister, 1018 
But May ind Re I . 3 


Said, have since ¢ 


ome to the conclusion 
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that 
itself is amended 


nothing can be done until the 
Non POSSUMUS ser 
to be a genuine excuse for attempting 
Lhing 

The importance of change in the met 
of indexing to the dealers in real esta 
very ‘at, in view of the great savin 


As the 


now stands, it 1s impossible to close 





time and expense involved. 


title to real estate within thirty days 
less the purchaser submit to extort 


charges Expediters of searches are 


to exact considerably more than the u 
their 


charges for services 


Lawvers 
vell as clients feel the pressure, and se 
m 


the initiation of suitable reforms 





Third Paper. 


()*! ulways hears of Highland seenery 
it 1s best one isually sees it at its 





wo We found the trip from Oban to 
Inverness up the Caledonian Canal as 
tedio as it is said to be charming 

her is little to break the monotony 
of the irney Water and sky and 
s re were Of uniform grayness Now 
nd then we passed the ruins of an old 
easth \t a place whose name I have 
forgotten the boat stopped, that every 
body might walk a mile or more to see a 
water-fa At Fort Augustus the boat 
was three-quarters of an hour getting 


through the locks, and in the 


mean time 
Lhe 


dictine monastery, whi 


enterprising tourists climbed 


ifthe new Ben 
stands whe re Was once the old fort 


The next morning after our arrival a 


Inverness we walked at a good pace out « 
the town, and on the broad, smooth roa 


that 


quiet and pastoral, and the way in places 


leads to Culloden The country 


pleasant and shady. It was a striki 


contrast to the western wilderness from 
which we had just come. 
But 


Nairn: 


twenty miles lay between us and 


like Dr. Johnson, we were going 
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of our way to 
lloden Moor 


} 
vdor 


stone 


a new 
‘al, and 


edi a 
emented, tur 
d eastle high above the river. Clothes 
on the green bank that slope s down to 
iter’s edge; women in white caps go 
| come through the streets. 

When the Nairn we 


pped our knapsacks at the hotel, and 
or (4 


train reached 


out ft ‘awdor, which is five 


mies 


the town 


The day so far had been fine. Once 


ere on the road again the 


nd the 


uNntry 


sun went 
fell over the 
A lady in a dog-eart 
rned us of rain and offered us a lift, 
ich we 


clouds, and mist 
bef re 


us 
refused heroically. There was 
¢ by the way but broad fields of 
which 


1h) 
after the 
vretched little patches of Skye and Har 


iin. seemed broade r 


ris, and large farm-houses, larger by com 
with Hebridean W hen 

the castle came in 
had our Macbeth at our fin 


gers ends | have no doubt 


parison hovels. 


roofs and gables of 
sight, had we 
might have 
A long 
on each post 
hundreds 
J 


t to find so many cawin 


we 


made an appropriate quotation. 


fence separated two fields: 


sat a solemn rook, and more 
made black the near grass said it 
was rich o things 
the gate of Cawdor Castle 
[ wish that 


Just ¢ 


found 
it 


we had nothing 
the mist 
the de 


in Scotland: 


\ VW 


orse we 


iS 


reached 


t This 


ined to heavy rain is 


essing side of sight-seeing 
ou must take your holidays in water- 
proofs. We stood under the old gateway, 
ind at the window « 


: f the porter’s lodge. 
We walked about in 


the rain, and looked 
But as ey- 
Scotland 
Ss ho special 
reason why I should do it again. 


at the castle from every side. 
er travelled in 
has described Cawdor, there i 


body who has 


We had searcely left the castle a mile 
behind when the rain became mist again. 
At third mile 
more in a dry world 


Nairn 


the stone we were once 


is long and narrow, stretching 


LO 


»D 
aR 


THE HEBRIDES 


from the 


to the sea. 


tels anc 


railway station 

After the ho 
| shops we came to 
the fishermen’s quarter. The houses wer 
mostly new; a few turned old gables 
chimneys to the street. Old 
white with baskets ieir 
homeward in the twilight 
Everywhere brown nets were 


and 
women in 


caps creat 


on tl 


backs st rode 


spread out 
Be 
yond was the sea, and the smell of the fish 
was over it all. 


to dry Boats lay along the sands 


The next morning we learned from the 
maid that Macbeth’s blasted heath was 
but a few miles from Nairn: all the the 
went We made 
a brave start. gave out with 
the first There could nothing 
more depressing than to walk ona publie 
highway through a well cultivated coun 
try under Already 


» of 


atricals there, she said 
But bravery 


mile. be 


a hot sun. when we 


came to the near villa: Auldearn, we 
had outwalked interest in everything but 
We would not go an 


1 


Iie euide 
book directs the tourist to see, though the 


our journey ‘send 
extra 


Step I 


‘or the monuments t 


graveyard was within sight of the road 


Macbeth seems to have shared the fate 
of prophets in their own country 


ith a 


We 
the dis 


1, as it IS called on 


asked a man passing Ww goat 
tance to Macbeth’s Hil 
the map. He didna know, he answered 
Was the 
gentleman we spoke of a farmer? An 
knew all about it. 
He had never been to the top of the hill; 
he had told there 
there, and that it wasn’t 


the other hills around. 


sut presently he ran after us 


other man, however, 


been were trees up 

different from 
And yet he had 
heard people came a great distance to see 
it. He suppose d we had travelled far just 
to go up the hill. 


many 


He knew from our talk, 
words of which he 
stand, that we 


couldna under 
were no from this part of 


the country. But then sometimes he 
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couldna understand the broad Scotch of 


the people in Aberdeenshire. There were 


ople hereabouts who could talk 
They had been turned off 
Western Islands. and had settled 


here years ago, but talked the 


some pe 
only Gaelic 
the 
they still 
Gaelic 

He went our way for half a mile or less, 
His clothes were 


ikea With Us 


and he w 


his feet bare, and over his shoul 


vas Ssiunge a small bundle done up 
In the last three 
but three 
Work was hard to get 


Here rents were high, farmers complain 


d handkerchief 
: he said, he had two or 
days WOrK 
ed, and this year ruined 
o drought He did 
roing to America He 
had a sister who had gone to live in Pitts 
There 
who well in 

left us with minute di 
hill, though 


the crops were 
because of the lon 
think at times of 
burgh It might be a good thing 
are Seotehmen done 
Pittsburgh He 
The 


the road, which 


have 


rections 


not far from 


now went between pine 


woods and heather, could not be seen 


from it We came to the point at which 
should turned to the blasted 
heath 
“It’s a 
and he 


we have 


blasted nuisance,” J said, 


kept straight on to the nearest 

railway station 
This was Brodie. The porters told us 

a fine castle within a ten min 


walk, and a train for Elgin in fif 


there was 
utes’ 





oe 


FISHER-BOATS HAULED UP 
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teen minutes. We waited for the tra 
At Elgin we were in the humor to n 
alize on modern degeneracy among 

ruins. A distillery is now the near ne 
bor of the cathedral the bro 
walls, still rich with beautiful cary 
and 
stand side by side 


Below 


new old gravestones, as at I 
In nave and trans: 
knights lie extended on old tombsto 
under canopies carved with leaves 

flowers ; 


without are 


here and there in the gravey 


moss-grown slabs with 
death’s-head and graceful lettering of 
seventeenth century; near by are u 
stupid stones from the modern stone 
son. The cuide book quotes some ot t 
old inseriptions. But it omits one of 
date which should, however, receive 
that of 


ruins with 


rreatest honor 


for 


the man 


cared the reverence a 
love until the government took them 
charge 
Indeed 
dalism of the past seem more monstro 
than in Seotland. 

We 
Elgin. 
saw not a trace of the old timbered houses 


These ruins are very beautifu 


nowhere does the religious va 


found nothing else of interest 
It had a prosperous look, and wi 


with projecting upper stories of whi 
Dr. The remainder o 
our stay we spent in a restaurant near the 


Johnson writes. 


station, where we talked polities with a 


farmer. He lectured us on free-trade 


Scotch farmers ery for protection, he said: 


NEAR BUCKIE 
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but they don’t know what it means. Free- 
trade is good for the bulk of the people; 
ind what would protection do for the 
farmer? If he got higher prices, the land 
ord would say, Now you can afford to pay 
me higher rent, and he would pocket the 
few shillings’ ditference. 

We talked with many other farmers in 
the east of Scotland. Sometimes we jour 
neyed with them in railway carriages: 
sometimes we breakfasted and dined with 
them in They all had much to 
say about protection and free-trade, and 
we found that Henry George had been 
among them. 


hotels. 


Their ideas of his doctrine 
of the nationalization of the land were at 
times curious and original. I remember 
a farmer from Aberdeenshire who told us 
that he believed in it thoroughly, and 
then explained that it would give each 
man permission, if he had money enough, 
to buy out his landlord. 
After lunch at Elgin we 
a day’s work in less than an hour. 


vot through 
We 
went by train to Buckie, a place of which 
we had never heard that after- 
noon. How J—— happened to buy tick- 
‘ts for it I cannot explain, since he nev 
er made it quite clear to me. We found 
it a large and apparently thriving fish 


before 


ing town, with one long line of houses 
low on the shore, another above on the 
hill, and a very good hotel 

In the evening we watched the boats 
sail silently out from the harbor. The 
The red light of the 
after-glow shone upon the water 
it here and there the 
out in strong relief. 


sun had just set. 
Against 
brown sails stood 
Other boats lay at 
anchor in the cool gray. 

In the morning we 
on foot. 
tance, 


made a new start 
Now and then, for a short dis 
the road went inland across tree 
less cultivated country, but the greater 
part of the time it lay near the sea, and 
kept wandering in and out of very pictur 
esque little fishing villages. They were all 
much alike; there was usually the har 
bor, where the fishing-boats were moored. 
some with brown sails hung out to dry, 
and flapping slowly in the breeze ; 
with long lines of floats stretched from 
mast to mast; and as it was not only low 
tide, but near the end of the fishing sea 
son, all 


others 


were drawn up in picturesque 
masses in the foreground, the light of sea 
and sky bright and glittering behind them 
Carts 


huge 


full of nets, men and women with 
bundles of their backs, 


always on their way either up or 


them on 


were 
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down the hill, at whose foot the village 


nestled For on the level at its top the 


nets were spread like rreat snares, 


not 
for birds, but for any one who tried to 


walk across them Boxes and barrels of 


salted fish were piled along the street. In 


the air is the strong smell of herrings 
In every village new houses were being 
or had just been built: but the soft gray 


smoke hovering above the roofs toned 


d Wh ther aggressive ne In Lhe 


Vness 


midst is the plain white kirk 
’ ! 
villages we ¢ 


And 


beach be 


l ere were so natty vuld 


not complain of monotony then 


sometimes on the stretch of 
vond, dismantled boats in various stages 


of decline were pulled up out of reach of 


the tide Sometimes on the near links 
men were playing golf Once we passed 
three, each putting 
his lit white ball 
on tb bi of turf 


enthusiasm melted 


When C 


In sigh we 


] 
Lilien Came 
were 


determined that no 


thing would induce 
us to walk another 
step 

At the hotel we 
were told the road 
to Banff, our next 


stopping place Kept 
in! und 


At Sandend we 
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train for Banff. 


took the 


But first 


, for Sanden: 


vent down to the shore 


a picturesque little village, with a 
gables turned toward the sea, b 


Doats on the beach. rocks bye yvond 
pretty biue bay of its own 

We came to Bantf late in the after 
just as the fishing-boats were putt 
Drowh Salli bevond il 
on the gray water, the farthest but 


best 


The 


specks On the 
Bantf is 


minute s vou can be 


HNOrizon, 
about ifteen or twe 


it and in M 
duff The shore here makes a great 


that in 
out of 


is Banff, on the other M 
half-way 


On one point 
duff: many-arcl 
bridge spans the river Deveron, and « 
by, the big 


between, a 


i house of the Karl of Fife sho 
through the trees of his park, High ( 
the hill of Maedutf 


kirk: it overlooks the town, with its mar 


stands the 


rows of fishermen’s houses, and the ha 
bor, where the black masts rise far abo 
the gray walls, and the fishermen spr 


dark-sail 


out their nets to dry, and the 


boats are always coming and going, a 


And if v 


far end of the harbor, where t} 


boys paddle in the twilight. 
vo to the 
light-house is, you look to the spires an 
chimneys and roofs of Bantf climbing uv 
their hill-side, and bevond to a shadow, 
point of land like a pate gray cloud bank 
on the water. 

There was no doubt that now our walk 


ine was all done We asked about the 
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if staging with 

It w 
DY strapping he 
The 


Fraserburgh 


as 


atter of courss asa rellef 


in the day AVY 


to our backs hnours of 


were spent partly strolling 


Bantf 


»isanold gray house 


the streets of where here 


with pretty 


turret at its corner, or quaint old inserip- 
let 
partly in sitting on the beach, 


tion with coat of arms or figures into 
its walls; 
looking out on a hot blue sea 

But hot it 
sharp, cold wind was blowing when, at 
the 
be 


as was in the morning, a 


o'clock, we took 
old - fashioned 


Bantf 
coachman 


three 
litt 


tween 


our seats 


that 
Fraserburgh. 


e stage 


runs 
and Stage 


and and passengers seemed 


like a page oul of Dickens transposed to 
Scotland. Inside was a very small boy, 
p 
left, with many exhortations and a couple 


ut there by a fat woman in black, and 


f 
ot 


buns, to make the journey alone; oppo 
site to him sat a melancholy man who 
saw but ruin staring in the face of farm- 
ers and fishermen alike. At 


ner in Banff and Macduff we stopped for 


every cor- 


more passengers, until the stage, elastic as 


t seemed, was full to overflowing, and we 


took refuge on the top. Here the seats 
were crowded with men, their heads tied 
up with searfs. The coachman was car 


rier as well, and at different points in the 


open country women and children waited 


a word 
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from 

He 
He had 


young 


him or to take 


by the road to crlve 


him bundles and boxes and lette 


rs 


Vas the typical eneery 


tor ¢ verv body 


man who dropped his to tlap 


hisarmsand greet 


He 


us W niie, 


vas a puir thing, the driver explained, 


BANFF FROM MACDUFE 


who only went wrong four years ago. 
He the third 
days. 

The country was dreary for all its cul 
tivation. 
hedge to break their monotony. 


was we had seen two 


in 


The fields were without tree or 
The vil 
lages were stupid and full of new houses. 
There was nothing striking or picturesque 
until of 
burgh. stretch 
first 
gray and red roofs. 


came within sight Fraser 


Far 
it, its spires rising high above 


we 


across a level we 


saw 
The near meadows 
were dark with fishing nets; in places 
fishermen were at work spreading them 
the to 
heavily brown 


masses, and men and women bent under 


began 
their 


we 
with 


over grass; and pass 


carts laden 
the same burden. 
We walked after 
was falling, and the evening was grow 
ing dark. Down by the harbor carts were 


still going and coming 


out supper. Rain 


men were still 
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busy with their nets. Along the quay 


was a succession of basins, and these open 
ed into others beyond All were crowd 
ed with boats, and their thickly clustered 
masts the 
like a forest of branchless, leafless trees 


(one by On 


the town side of the quay, in crypt like 


‘ 


seemed in gathering shadows 


one lights were hune out. 


rooms and under low sheds, torches 


flamed and fi: 


of darkness 


red against a background 
Their strong light fell upon 
women clothed in strange stutfs that glis 
tened 
with 


littered, their heads bound 


white cloths 


and 
They were bending 
over shiny, ever-shifting masses piled at 
their feet, and wild 
song that rose and fell with the wailing 
of all 


chanting a Gaelic 


savage music. As we first 


them, from a distance, they might have 


saw 


been so many sorceresses at their magic 
When we found 
they were but the fish curers’ gutters and 
Thanks to Cable and 
Hearn, we 


rites we drew near 


packers at work 
Lafeadio know something of 
But who in 
England cares about the singing in these 


the songs of work at home. 


fishing towns—singing which is only 
wilder and weirder than that of the cot 
To the Eng 


the Charles 


ton pressers of Louisiana? 
lish literary man, however 


if 


pees 


interac it: agit nig 
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Reades are the exceptions 


I fear the o 
ters would be but nasty, dirty fisher yx 
sons. Now and then groups of these 
men passed us, Walking with long strid 
their arms swinging, and their short s} 
and white-bound heads shining thro 
the Over the town 
the glow of the many fires. 


sombre streets. 


In the morning there was less mysté 
We 
up in time to go to the harbor with 
wives, and watch the bo 
Everything was fresh afte: 
night of rain. 


but not less picturesqueness. 


fishermen’s 
come ll 

It was still early, and 1 
sun senta path of cold across the sea P 
where the boats turned on their last ta 
homeward. Each brown sail was set 
bold relief against the shining east, a 
then slowly the fisherme 
with their long poles pushed the bo 
into the already crowded harbor. <A 
once nets were emptied of the fish, whi 
lay gleaming like silver through th 
brown meshes. Women and boys can 
to fill with the fresh herrings 
carts were loaded with them. In othe: 
boats men were hanging up their floats 
and shaking out their nets. The water 
was rich with the many black and brow: 
reflections, brightened 


lowered, as 


baskets 


only here and 


al 


FRASERBURGH 
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there by lines of blue 
or purple or white from 
the distinguishing rings 
of color on each mast. 
[There was a never 
ending stream of men 
and carts passing along 
Many fishermen with their 
bags were on their way to the station, 
for the fishing season was almost over. 
So they said. But when one thousand 
boats came in, and twenty thousand fisher 
folk were that day in Fraserburgh, to us 
it looked little like the end. In all this 
busy place we heard no English. Only 
Gaelic was spoken, as if we were once 
more in the Western Islands. 

It was the same in the streets. 


the quay. 


The 
day’s work in the curing-houses was just 
about to begin. Girls and women in 
groups of threes and fours were walking 
toward them. In the morning light we 
could see that the greater number were 
young. All were neat and clean, with 
hair carefully parted and well brushed, 
little shawls over their shoulders, but no- 
thing on their heads. They carried their 
working clothes under their arms, and 
kept knitting as they walked. 
men, they all talked Gaelic. 
When they got to work we found that 
those strange stuffs which had glistened 
in the torch-light were aprons and bibs 
smeared the 
white head-dresses were worn only for 
cleanliness, that the shining at 
their feet were but piles of herring. | 
have never seen women work so hard or 
so fast. Their arms, as they seized the 
fish, gutted them, threw them in the buck 
ets, moved with the regularity and the 
speed of machines. Indeed, there could 
not be a busier place than Fraserburgh. 


Like the 


with scales and slime, that 


masses 


TO 


THE HEBRIDES 


IN THE HARBOR, FRASERBURGH 


All day long the boats kept coming in, 
nets were emptied, fish carted away The 
harbor, the the fields beyond 
where nets were taken to dry, the curing 
If 
the women put down their knives it was 
only to take up their knitting. And yet 
these working inces 
santly by day and by night, were almost 
all Western people who, 


we are told, are so slovenly and so lazy! 


streets, 


houses, were alike scenes of industry. 


men and women, 


Islanders, the 


No one who comes with them to the east 
coast for the fishing season will ever again 
believe in the oft repeated lies about their 
idleness 

There were no signs of rest until Sat- 
urday evening. Then no boats went out, 
and the harbor and curing houses 
deserted. full of men 
and women walking about for pleasure. 
The greatest in the market- 
place, where a few cheap Jacks drove their 
trade. Two, who dealt in china, as if to 
make up for their poor patter, threw cups 
and saucers recklessly into the air, break 
ing them with clatter, while the 
women and girls they had attracted stood 
by and bought nothing. 

The had gathered about a 
third, who sold cheap and tawdry orna 
ments, but who could patter. When we 
first came near he was holding up six imi 
tation gold watch chains, and offering the 
buyers prizes into the bargain. ‘‘O ye 
men of little faith’—shaking his fist at 
them—*‘ can’t any of you favor me with 


were 
The streets were 


crowd Was 


creat 


fishermen 
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GUTTERS AT 


You don't 


The hn there Il be 


= : } 
a Sshiliin want em, gen le 


men ?¢ smashin’ of teeth 
and tearin’ of hair. Glory! 


jah! All this, I ree 


glory hallylu 
gret to say, Was intel 
ries that do not bear 
But he 


wilhout trouble 


spersed with st rep 


etition sold his wateh 


And now, 


chails 


gen lemen, 


for any of you that ants to take home a 
present to yout fe and chil’ren, here’s 
an albun It “d adorn a nobleman’s man 
sion, and wouldnt adisvrace a fisherman's 
collar’ It's mOuna nh moroeccer and 
Sta nped W neo and ‘ll hold many pie 
tures L'il on sell half a dozen, and it’s 
the wery thing you wants You'll have 
on Wi sir, | can’t reach you, but 
these gen’lemen ‘Il pass it along.’ 


And then he be an ag 


un with the sto 


ries and the Seripture until he had sold 
out a his stock of albums and note-books 

and cheap jewelry 
It was the hint about presents to those 
left behind which bore greatest weight 
with the fishermen It never failed. But 
ves and the sad 


we remembered their cotta; 


ness olf their homes, and it angere d us that 


WORK 


FRASERBURGH 


they should be duped into wasting their 
hard-won earnings on tawdry ornaments 
It seems to be their fate to be cheated by 


every one. Even the peddler, like th: 
the landlord, can 


Scripture to their discomfort. 


parson and perven 
There was a pleasant suggestion of hol 
was the 
the Western-Is] 
anders amusing themselves. True, they 
There little 
But at least 
1 of brightness was given to the 


iday-making in the square. It 


first time we had seen 


did it very solemnly. was 
laughter and much silence. 
a toucl 
gloom of their long life of work and want 

Even on Sunday we thought the people 
more cheerful. In the morning the wo 
men, the little shawls over their shoul 
still bare, the men in 

without 


filled the streets on their way to church. 


ders, their heads 


blue cloth, many coats, again 
In the afternoon we walked to two near 
fisher 
was talking about Christ to a few 


We the 


sea, looking out to the next village, gray 


fishing villages. In one an old 


man 
awhile close to 


} 
Villagers. sat 


against gray gold-lined clouds, to the wa- 
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with 


falling softly across 


is 


the light 
to the little quiet poo 
rocks of the shore, to the big black 
And then, 
the 


in among the 
\ 
its drawn up on the beach. 
Fraserburgh, 
But the road 

e town with the 
ie cloth and the women in short skirts. 


we walked back to 


fell suddenly. near 


was crowded men in 
ne were singing hymns as they walked. 
) us they looked strong and healthy, and 
en happy. It seemed as if this life on 
ie east coast must make ip for many of 
e hardships they endure in the deserts 
their western home. 
That evening 
urd life in 


ooks so prosperous to the stranger. 


the hotel 
Fraserburgh, which 
A 


itholie priest came into the dining rool 


same In we 


about 


ter supper. He seemed very tired; he 


id been visiting the sick all day, he told 
Measles had broken out among the 


vomen and girls from the Hebrides. 


Many had already died; more had been 
irried to the hospital. The 
for them by the curers were small 


rooms pro 
ded { 
and overcrowded. 
in their 
vould disease and death be their portion. 
Phe But they 


So long as they were 


kept present quarters, so long 


ir condition was dreadful 


COMING HOME FROM THE 


( 


said, where [Irish poverty 
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He 
he 


Worst: 


worked hard, and never complained 
f Lave 


its 


‘ame from the west coast o ind 


Is al 
but not even there had seen mh 
al that i Western - Is] 
He knew it He had lived with t 


( 


rit sery so 


rye as of ie anders 
well 
in the Longe Island, where many 


If 


ve 


ware 


olies Scotland were represent 


Home 


eighty-ti members, all wanting 


peen hie about 


ira 
In the 


R ie, more would have 
destitution in the Hebrides 
perous days of the 


pros 


coast tsneries 


west 
s ] 


the people's burden had bee lH cs weavy 


But now they came to the fishing towns 
of the to 


die, the men to bee their Way back as best 


east, the women to sicken and 


they could. There were too many fish- 


ermen here, just at home landlords 


as 
were too many croltters. 


thought there 


all 


lament, and 


The fishers also shall mourn, and 
that 


they that spread nets upon tle wa 


they east angle shall 


ters shall 
languish 

The epidemic and its causes became the 
town talk. The Gaelic Free 
ter, differ as he 


Kirk minis 


might from the Catholie 


priest on every other point, on this could 
He told us the same 


It WwW 
l 


but agree with him 


story in words as strong as shame 


FISHERIES, FRASERBURGH 
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Pips We 


-. * 


= . 
ful, he said yay the poor giris were 


being had not known it be 


Killed 


fore: but now he did, he could not and 


An indig 


per ple of Fraser 


would not let the matter rest 


nation meeting oF the 


burgh is called for the day we left: the 
the 


have 


town was placarded with notices 


Since then the report 


Now that 


forcing attention to the islands and their 


must cone 


abroad agitation in Lewis is 
people, in London there has been formed 
1 committee of ladies to look into the con 
dition of the girls and women who work 
on the east coast. 
That last morning, as we stood by the 
hotel door, the funeral of one of the dead 
the the 
sixty fishermen fol 
When we 
third-class carriage we 
there 
been put on the train. 


He 


stretched out his hand; one took and held 


women passed up street toward 
Fifty or 


the 


Station. 


lowed cotlin took our 


seats In a found 


Free 


The coffin had just 


the Kirk minister before us 


Two girls came up to speak to him 
itas she struggled to ans ver his questions ; 


the the t 
streaming As the train 


other turned away with ars 


¢ 


down her face. 
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started, they stood apart, their heads bent 
low, their faces buried in their shawls 
both erying as if their hearts would break 
And so, at the last, we saw only the sad 
ness of Fraserburgh. 

We had intended going to Peterhead 
and the smaller fishing towns by the way 
But our inexhaustible 
than the picturesqueness of the east coast 
Our journey had We 
were beginning to be anxious to bring it 
Now went straight to 
Aberdeen, where we at once fell back into 
ordinary city life. We even did a little 
We 
walked to the old town after dinner. In 
it there is not the 
university tower with the famous crown 
and the cathedral, which 
massive and impressive in the twilight. 

Krom Aberdeen to Edinburgh we train 
ed it by easy stages. 


energy was less 


been over-long. 
end. 


to an we 


shopping in its fine hew streets. 
much to be seen but 


atop, 


looke d 


We stopped often, 
once at Montrose, where, like Dr. Johnson, 
and for that matter every one else who 
comes here, we looked to the Grampian 


Hills in the distance. The town was stupid. 
The guide-book calls it neat and Flemish, 





OUR JOURNEY TO 
houses 
gables “d the 
can be in any other 
But the harbor, of which 
We 


ent hours near the mouth of the river, 


: : 
has tewer 


turne 


bablv because it 
th hig 
eet than 


teh town. 


h toward 


seen 
guide-book says less, was fine. 


»kking over to the fishermen’s houses on 


AT 


There were constant 
Every few min 
utes the sun came out from the clouds, 
and the wet roofs glistened and glittered 
through the gray smoke hanging above 


, : 1 
the opposite shore. 


showers as we sat there. 


them. In the morning women, packed 
in the 


crossed over to the curing-houses. 


like herrings huge ferry-boats, 


Now 

and then a fishing-boat sailed slowly in. 
Of all the places at w hich we stopped [ 

Arbroath, the sight of 


remember best 
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which seemed worth his whole journey 


to Dr. Johnson Little is left of the ab 
bey save the broken walls and towers 
A through 


house. The public park and children’s 


street runs the old gate 
play-ground lie to one side of the ruined 


chureh. <A few old tombs and tablets and 


ARBROATH, 


bits of ornament have been gathered to 
gether in the sacristy, which is in better 
preservation than the rest of the building. 

Of the rest of the journey to Edinburgh 
my note-book says nothing, and little re- 
But I know that 
when we walked up from t station to 
Waverley Bridge, and looked to the gray 


mains in my memory. 


he 


precipice of houses of the Old Tow n, we 
realized that our long wanderings had not 
shown us anything so fine. 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


ORAC + Lager nag te porte ners, the 


present does not monopolize 


protested ve hemently 
contemporary 


‘his loyalty to the books and tastes and 


ews of former years is both pathetic and 


upon that of yesterday. 
a century ago rebukes it sensitive 


You think our poets old-fashion 
novelists dull, 


lumdalelitch was a fairy, 
neverthe less Lil 


rising sun, and the courtiers of the 
val jeer and jest at the old King. 

Laudator ought to reflect 
even he and the poets and story-tell 


» was a day when he 
he brandished his fickenn said 


‘Ranz des Vaches,” 


ith his blithe comrades, 


drain the glass of 
foaming wine 
that sparkling draught was exhausted ? 








It was a day of days, forever fixed in 


memory, like that vision of Mont Blane 

But does Laudator doubt that on the 
next day, and on every summer Gay since 
that bright hour, a ceaseless train of 
youthtiul pligrims has ascended from the 
valley of the Rhone, and gazing en 
tranced from the Col de Balme at that 
elittering crown of Alpine magnificence, 
has drained the foaming wine? The vin 
tage of every year supplies that draught, 
and Laudator saw nothing, heard no 
thing, felt nothing, which the young pil 
grim ot to-day does not know That old 
day was very beautiful, that young heart 
vas rich with hope and joy, that scene 
was sublime; but the sun of this summer 
is not less bright, nor the heart of vouth 
less eager, nor is Mont Blane shrunken 
or dimmed There is a change, perhaps, 
but not in the spectacle, nor in the sum 
mer, nor in the wine. Is it possibly in 
the Laudator of fifty years ago 

But if he insists that he means only to 
point out the folly of making no diserimi 
nation, only to condemn praising 


some 
pretty Wachuset as if it were Chimbora 
zo or Dwanlegiri, then he must explain 
why liking one thing is to dislike anoth 
er. We read and enjoy the stories of t 

day not to the prejudice of those of yes 
terday, having in mind the fact that there 
is a spirit of the age which, as reflected in 
some stories, gives them their peculiar 
charm for that age, but a charm which is 


n its nature evanescent. Because the de 


mand of to-day is for the stories of to-day, 
because they are the familiar topics of 
conversation and of comment in the 
newspapers, it does not follow that there 


is a disproportione -d estimate of their in 
trinsie value. Laudator need not fear 
that the planets will be extinguished be 
cause other stars arise, nor suppose be 
cause the new-comers are universally and 


pmo scanned that they will therefore 
outshine the familiar constellations 

Nor ought he to imagine that what 
comes first is for that reason better. It is 
undeniable that whatever is new must lie 
under the imputation of novelty, but that 
imputation need not be necessarily fatal 
The high cravats, the subsequent *‘ stocks, 
and enormous rolling coat collars of sixty 
years ago, the flowered waistcoats with 
lapels, the breeches and boots, in which 
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may seem 
till survive t 
1 digni 
ent 
ant and 


“uni 
ed costume than our easy and neglig 


rt . riot oytt } t \ 


Moreover 


conti not Vil Lne 


to dav 
stories 


oOmes itl 


f another 


put 
pity 
reneration 
es of Smyrna and 
Hymettus How 
feliow to sup 

7 s 
vith the supplies 


Yet 


In 


He Spe rice ~ 


a first crop even 


ind time when thos 


but blossoms 


iden ap 


re the new work, the story of 


y its essential quality, but by 
author compared 


Mi 


overw he 


is UNKNOWN 


rreat Congreve, 


hh 
t Mr. Cong 


London 


ney 
reve 


the 


hew 


orea 
e of ith 
t century. and the 


New Engl: the 
the 


‘ongreve, and consider 


ind at 
rentiyv put aside 
done 
iat 


fame. 


. , ‘ 1] 
WOrk 18 aS Well 


it tl 


established 


ind not of we 


praises 
an 


Per haps our times, our country, our char 


icters, are as worthy of imaginative delin 
eation or of faithful deseription as the for- 
be 


the 


its defenders and 


of 


f Troy 
the 


Highlands, or of May fair, 


ines oO 


ana 


s1ecvers. or Crusade Ss, or tl life 


Laudator holds by his time and the 


f Dickens and Thackeray So be 


stories Oo 


t. and he is dull who does not own their 


but, for all that, 


und J v would not refuse 
his meed to Hawthorne The 
treat same New 


ust 


vudator certainly 


younger 
men who of tl England 


1e 


n other aspects he m not dismiss be 
ot his earlier preferences, but he must 
by the standard, not of the older 


wheth 


eh 
but the older work, and see 


new men do their work less effec 


Raphael painted the 


tively than the old 
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Madonn: 
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1 and St. Cecilia, and Rembh: 
But if R 
it is not because « 
Mary. How 
Raphael, and how wonderful ji 


And why should 


he red-nosed burgomaster. 
| Lhe master, 
ie Marve 


s | 


rie 


| friend Laudator, of 


taken leave, probably 


a constant as 


The 


last generat 


protest 
new Newport 


the crow 


ng the 
be, it 


that paradise d 


it 


ir 


ver may is his dispos 


to regard upstart, and what 


as upst 
FlIOUS AS Newport ? Yet noth 


amusing than his dignifie 


prod 
be more 


rnful air of superiority to what he « 
mushroom Rhods 


the Ne 


a British squire 


Lrinie 
He 
Vili the 


upon 
surveys modern 
feeling of 
sees the fine ancestral estates of his ce 
ty possessed by tradesmen grown sud 
ly rich, and oceupying old manor-ho 
and halls in which they can never 

home, sitting under memorial oaks w 
shaded generations of other fan 


thers, 


have 


than and uneasily sauntering o 


ich 


poets of whom they never heard, in 


domains wh have been 


celebrate 


i they have never read 

he comedy is that the older Newp« 
which stands to him for the old fan 
of his vision of ancestral seats, was 
cisely the new Newport, but on a sma 


It w: 


1 the modest days of moderate opulen 


scale is a resort of the same k 
1 


sp 


The villas were few and the display 
because there was not the money to bu 
palaces and to maintain great estates 
exquisitely as gardens, and equipages 
rival royalty. But the society which 

to b 
The 


was no Bellevue Avenue, no Ocean Di 


paired to that soft sea-side felt itself 


quite as select as that of to-day. 


no range of noble house Ss along the c 
no polo; but there was quiet driving ac 

the beaches, and to the fort, and throug 
gates, in the later day, to Bateman’s, a1 
island to Vaucluse, and La 


,and the Glen, and to Brist 


out on the 
ton’s Valley 
Ferry for clam-bake and chowder—a cu 
tom of the country to which Fashion 
dul; 
For Fashion, if then less splendid at 


sntlv econdescended. 


profuse, was more confident and absolute 
There 


quarter who came to Newport, and thi 


were ‘‘good families” from eve) 


social connection between them was mort 
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te and familiar than now The pri 


memoirs Ol 


sort show a community of feeling 


It be 


as such 


s now much less apparent 


ed to a time when families 


ich more prominent than they 
fact of wealth than 
service and 


W he MN Mr 


Boston, came 


ess from the 
publie 
kind Josiah Quiney, 
of New York, he 
11S respects to the beautiful Miss Cora 
and the 


Lo 


eston, social intercourse of 
basis ot Mon 
when the high 


seroneur sloppe d at eve ry 


1 
the 


vo towns was upon 
e’s journey to Italy 


conside r 
iAteau to visit its noble lord 
There was a mingling of such society 


Ne wport, and it is the recollection of 
hich is in the mind of the old gentle 
vho looks with a certain disdain 


vhat he ealls the newness of mod 
Ne wport But 

the modern much the 
, except that in every sense the com 


then 


the spirit, the charac 
resort are 


much 


iS richer now than 
, the 


; 
yusness that money plays a very large 


re is now, as there was then con 


in the wame A superb house and 
vnificent appointments of every kind, 
quisite dinners and entertainments, va 
us and ceaseless | del 


the 


ixury, and tl 


e gratification in every form of 


which money procures, are essen 
to the sport. Take away the mone iT. 
} 


1 the players would generally dis 
ear 


ap 
The game of Newport must be car 
ed on in precisely such villas and such 
iutiful and decorated 
circumstance 


grounds, with 
reti- 
conservatories 
There brilliant 
without glittering lists and 
Queens of Beauty and attendant ladies, 


{knights in shining armor and waving 


ich 


and 
and 


cost. such 


ies and 


carriages 


nd feasts. ean be no 


urnament 


imes and silken searfs, and steeds gor 
uusly caparisoned; no regatta without 
vift and graceful yachts, and swelling 
pinnakers and balloon-sails and flying- 
s and clouds of fleet 
vs of wealth and pleasure 


snowy canvas, 


If the estates were reduced and the lay 
sh display moderated, the Newport of to 
iv would cease to be. The island and its 
iffs and shores, its climate of Sybaris, 


ts social 


traditions and Revolutionary 


egends, 
“and 


poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray at 


id melancholy waste,” 


would still remain, but the spectacular 


the dav of the older 


are 


leadership of 


CHAIR 


W Tile in { WW 


Newport. as never } 
valled, and which is a continuous ¢ il 
hiva of 


money, wou d 


and accomplishment of every 


and learning and skill 
if Shakespeare and 
and Sir Isaac Newton, 
and Washington 

rh thie 


py 


co ild 
Homer ; 
Pe rici¢ 
himseif, cou 
vrame il eV could 
Lo oct the estates and control the 
They 
ly snatched into the 


ild 


except by 


piements would 


; . 
indeed, be swi 


CAME as 


orhnamen 


if they shor appear, but players they 
ecoul | not b conforming Lo thre 


CONAILLIONS 


le SSIL\V 


old tleman frets himself 


ve} need 


by not reflecting that the ne 


Ne wport of 


It w tranquil 
W hen 


is but another form the old 
aS a comparatively resort 
he was young, but it danced and 


drove and bathed and bowled 


litt 


in crowds and 


and dined 
and sauntered on the ¢ as it does now 
Not, indeed state, but 
for the same delightful purpose ol 


tT seelny 
and be ng 


The youths who hung 
belle of 
ied and ogled in the clipped DOX 
alleys of 


around the beautiful the Glen 


vho Sigil 
Vauel ise, who bowled 


ACrOSS 


‘ : " . 
the beach rad 


adise or Purgatory, were 
the fat 


hers and grandfathers, but also the 
prototypes, of the extraordinary youth of 
to-day in flannel suits and blazers, agile 
heroes of la 


Vn-tennis and of polo 
But if the 


vondering and dazzled vete 
ran as he rolls sedately along the winding 
Ocean Drive, the finest promenade in the 
¢ far beyond the west 
Pond, the Ultima Thule 
of his old Ne wport, sho ild chance sudden 


country, stretelin 


ern shore of Lily 
ly to see in another sedately rolling char 
iot the well-matured face of that beautiful 


belle of the Glen, as he recalled the airy, 


sparkling grace, the caressing tenderness 
of manner, the melting melody of 


the 
voice, the 


investiture of loveliness which 
east a glamour over 
indeed he might truly say to himself 
he bowed low 


every spectacle, then 
as 
and revere ntly to the lady, 
and to the past which that loveliness illu 

minated, ‘* Your new Newport may have 
everything else more abundantly, but |] 
defy it to produce a spell so exquisite and 
universal that of the 

and the gracious 
beautiful belle of the Glen 


as smile and the 


manner of the 


heart 


THERE died lately a woman not known 
to the public, but whose loss to those who 


personally knew her can never be made 
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The summer that shall come may 


as of old roses violets 


anda 


immer that is gone will never return 


he memory of all of us there are per 


who seem to have revealed to us the 


we know and are; they are so 


ised, so noble that we 


are ennobled; so pure that we are puri 


head They are generally women whose 
Wives 
that 


their 


lives are noiseless, who live at home, 
the 


strive for renow 


and motners, without 


ambition 

spurs men to n, but 
ire full of such richness of beautiful 
that its fitting that 
‘ol tropical luxurianee, the magnifi 
Victoria Regia 

\ nature so modest and simple and a 

that it 


wrong to speak of 


Image 1s finest 


fe so private seems almost a 


them publicly, vet a 


character so firm and tranquil and self 


possessed that if necessary it would have 


met without doubt or hesitation any form 


of martyrdom, can hardly be described 


Without apparent exagveration She Was 


born, in our familiar phrase, a lady, and 


from the beginning, throughout a long 


fe, she was surrounded with perfect ease 


circumstance. She was singularly 


ful in her youth, and to the close of 
life she had the charm of 


personal 
and 
and with her perfect 


. 
love Her manner was direct 


Hnhess 


Trani 


and cheerful, 
candor and y worous cood sense it scatter 
ed the trivial and smirking artificialities 


of social intercourse as a clear wind from 


the northwest cools and refreshes the sul 
August 
the 
that 
makes ability 


try lancuors of Karly married 


to a man of highest character and 


Tis and of practical cood sense 


hich most effective, she 


ntire sympathy with his wise and 
and thus in her family 


humane interests 


she 


vas most fortunate and happy 
Vet by peat 


natural possession of the prizes for 


itv, wealth, and 


position 


struggle, she 


life is generally a 


Her 


and of just human relations were so 


hich 


s wholly unspoiled. views of 


iv and true that she reinvigorated the 


iscience of all who knew her. 


as curiously free from the little 


nesses which we instinctively excuse in 


her 


but in 


ourselves 


and others, and although 


absolute truthfulness necessarily 


rebuked us all, we could 
than 
The reproach was entirely in 


Never 


tolerant ol 


vo untarily ho 


more be angry with our own con 


sciences 


voluntary was a woman more 


tenderly every honest differ 
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ence, or more careful not to wound ¢ 
by look or word or tone Too true he) 
to suspect I ilsity in others, she was 1) 
too sensible to assume the part of Me: 
In the g 
hie r 


reat mental and moral act 


generation she was instinct 


ral, and never que stioned in ot 
as Roger VW 


she 


complete soul-liberty. 


i 
ealled it, which 


liams calmly 

naturally maintained for herself. N 
form could conceal from her its esse: 
value as a high aspiration, a 


pulse, if nothing more; 


food 
and however 0 
tesque and extravagant the reforme) 
pierced his mask of ecce ntricitv and 
comed the earnest seeker, bewildered 
blinded though he might be. She jud 


speech and action by a remarkable 


tuition of right and wrong, and it was 
teresting 


to see how surely and smoot 


she cut sophistry straight through to 1 
truth which it muffled and distorted. My. 
and women she valued solely for t 
intrinsic worth, and never by convent 
fugitive 


Prince of Wales would have been treat 


al standards A slave and t 


by her in a way which would have 
both that 


cumstances of their condition did not « 


sured them the different « 


scure their equal humanity. 
leave the 


To say this must not mpre 


sion that she was other than a lady of t 
simplest, most refined, and most un 
There m 
a Lady Bountiful, or o 


Manor, or of 


trusive but cordial manner 
be no vision of 
Lady of the 
scious personage whatever. 
the 
she was brought in 


any sell-co 
But a stron 
er influence lives whi 


upon with 


contact cannot 
be conceived, nor the perennial hope ai 
which 


encouragement her cheerful pre 


sence inspired Domestic sorrows tou 
ed that strong and noble heart not toa 
vehement demonstration, but to a deep 
faith and a sober serenity, which int 
preted the poet's sense of ‘*the still sa 
music of 


humanity Courage, con 


dence, cheerfulness—these were the gor 
angels that dwelt with her, and throu; 
her they breathed their benediction on a 
whom she loved or who personally kne 
her. As she lived.in communion wit 
thoughts the huma 
sympathies, so that her life, like our sti 


great and widest 
est,harvest-ripening days, passed in sunt 


With m 


wasting malady, no long decay of faeult 


repose, sO the end was peace. 


she tranquilly slept. 
There is nothing that poets feign of wo 
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that was not justified by her. In 
king of her lofty life there is no need 
for human 
unassuming or 


excuse or allowance; ha 


as it Was never more 
ple. was never greater and lovelier than 
Jeautiful 


ore ntle and good, the thought of her 


er and wise and brave 


petual blessing 


WHETHER a manual of polite behavior 
ld promote sood manners, which Is 
inquiry of Adolphus, is very doubt 

If the young John Bull who made 
about the bat 
pudding at a friendly table in ‘‘the 


extraordinary remark 
“tates.” as the English are fond of ealling 
s country, very much as if we should 
| England ‘“‘the 
riously poring over a manual of man 


sland,” had been la 
ers, he would probably have been equal- 
The the had 
en care that the cook should provide a 
licate 


e young 


ulty. lady of house 
pudding, which was received by 
Bulls with the eve and air of 
One of them, 


upon 


ptives in a strange land 
owever, boldly ventured tasting 
ind he 
ced to his companion, ‘* Jack, you'd 
try it; ‘tain’t so 
iow.” And then t 
e said, blandly stammering, ‘‘ It’s what 


after a tentative moment re- 


very nasty, vou 
irning to the hostess, 


e used to call stick-jaw at school.” 

It was perfectly well meant, but it was 
ery amusing, and no manual could have 

irned the explorer off that particular 
reef, because no manual could have given 
tact. There 


ness with great boorishness, but there can 


him may be entire kindli 


be no fine manner without tact. 


‘What b 
What proht thy 
While one t ng 
The 


0tSs 


art ol 
The only credent 
Passport to su 
Opens castle 
Address, 
‘ This 


Sails out 


and 


Addres 


mah, 


cline! the 
of the 
vote | 


in the Senate 
Spite of Webster and 


‘Has for no me 


For speeches no 


barg 
bay, 


Gets the 


genitis 
heed; 
the evebear 


to its deed 


It lurks in 


it leaps 


Tact is the universal solvent. But it 
is a gift, like extraordinary memory, or a 
sensitive musical ear, or a quick and true 


eve for color. Without it there is no 


961 


magic of manner: but with ita charming 
personality 1s triumphant 

The re Was a lady inh other 
enchanted 


dressed. 


vei 


every person whom she 


Her manner melted doubt and 


diffidence and hesitation 


of 


a warm flood 
Like 


traced in 


as 


sunshine melts snow in spring 


heat which reveals the levend 


invisible ink, her manner drew out the 
her 


and 
presence all were surprised to find that 


better nature in everybody, in 


they could say something and say it well, 


or else could remain silent with no sense 


of As 


said to turn toward the sun as d 


awkwardness. sunflowers were 


av went 
on, so as she appeared and moved in any 
company there was a universal deference 
toward her, not because of her beauty only, 
for others were as beautiful 
Yet 
so magical that under its spell she seemed 
most beautiful of all. It 
As a child 


nothing 


because 


of her manner manner in itself is 


had bee nh so al 


Ways. she was radiant 
there 


womanhood 


was in her eaptiv ling 


which had not been 


Fone 
shown. 

A manual of behavior could not con 
vey the celestial secret of such manners 


It of No book, no 


professor of rhetorie or eloecution, can im 


is like that oratory 


part the gift of eloquence, of persuasion, 
They may teach a 
be 


advantage of 


of pathos or humor. 
hat he may 
They may point out the 


man to speak so heard, 
; ee 

clearness of arrangement and ol lucid ex 
They may 
tricks of phrase and of manner. 


him against 
But all 
that they do is drawn from the method 
and manner of those who had 
or professors, but who speak, 


pression. warn 


no books 
as the poets 
sing, from within and not from without 
The manual of behavior may serve asim 
ilar purpose 
vitation 


It may supply forms of in 
for 
certain occasions, the etiquette of visits 
the due length of 
it cannot 


and deseribe suitable dress 
and 
But free us of the taint of vul 
rarity, even in conforming to its diree 


a morning eall. 


tions. 
ior and 


It gives strictly a code of behay 
We 


not 


nothing more. not 
upon 


the back of a lady’s chair or tilt our own, 


must 
lean 


cross our legs, we must 


we must not spit on the floor, we must not 
lady 


enters the room, and we must not turn our 


slam the door, we must rise when a 


back to our neighbor, nor repose our feet 
upon the mantel. 
But fine manners no code can teach 


If 


they are conscious they become artificial, 
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( ire Tine no ionget! \ man indeed 
e taught toa oid frossness and im 
pudence, and not to mistake them for ease 
| uth who pulfs a « vrarette when he 
‘ ie with a lady, who is free and 
( nstead of set skulousLyY courteous 1h 
iddress and tone, may be told that he 
smerely ungentlemanly and vulgar: and 
choose he ma correct his behavior 
certainly he ould correct it if the lady 


1 
\ 1 she required the correc 
nN The 


flects the 


mpudence of young men gen 
weakness of 


el Vy re 


If they 


yvoung? wo 


requ red courtesy there 


» insolent freedom of behav 





r” upon the part Of their cavaillers 

What may be learned in the cultiva 
tion of good manners must be acquired nl 
t school of experience It is, of course 
a superficial and external knowledge 
v li 1S SO acquired and its extent de 
pends upon the power of accurate obser 
Valion Is it not Goethe's Connoisseur 

ho asks to see the best pictures But 
Vhat determines the best Is it the taste 
of the owner, or their degree and kind of 
reputation The manners which strike 
Daisy Miller as fine, and which she will 
emulate, are not those which would attract 


Chitar’s 


this is a world of varied interests 


A’ 


probable that everything said in the Study 


ind many events, in which it 1s im 


perfectly remembered, it may be well 
to remind the reader that we spoke a year 
or two ago of the first volume of Professor 
M. A. Canini’s wonderful compendium, J/ 
Libro dell’ Amore We then tried to give 
him some notion of the vast design and pro 
Caigious pe rformance, and we have now to 
acquaint him with the fact that the second 
ind third volumes of the work have been 


no less than 


pub ished, and that they are 
the first worthy of admiration, even of 
eneration, if one likes to pay divine hon 
; ors to transcendent learning, skill, and 
industry The plan of translating into 
Italian the typical love poems of all times 
and languages.is tirelessly carried forward 
with all the integrity and felicity of its 
inception; andthe versions from the hand 
of the editor are accompanied as before 
th introductions full of the same naive 
: mingling of erudition and autobiography 
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another. The manual, indeed, is the res 
of 


( xpel lence 


observation It is a lesson drawn f) 


and its value depends. th: 


fore upon the fact that it is dra 
Daisy Miller or by another. The bet 
rule is the ore ceneral one not tot 


always how you are behaving, but al 


to cultivate that kindliness of feeling 


generous sympathy and friendly wm 
which will 


standing unconsciously res 


late behavior 
The love ly lady of whom we were spr 
ing, whose sweet smile and good-morn 


children crossed the street to see and ] 


had studied no manual, but was taught 


her own kind heart Had she bee h co 


t 


selfish, haughty, superecilious, hermay 
however dazzling, would have been 
The manual will do no harm if you 


it to correct obvious faults of beha 
But good manners spring from a ¢ 
heart They may be imitated, indee 


The manners of Aaron Burr were ea 


Tascinating But they were chromo n 


ners, the ingenious mimicry of deep ai 
tender color. Gilding and plating the 


: But 
at gold and silver are still the only pre 


1] } | 
Will ain be 


I 


ays we must remem 


c1ous metals 


atu 

DTM. 
There is so much of the latter, in fact, ar 
the editor's trials and disappointments are 
so frankly confided, that it will hard 
seem a violation of decorum to Say tl 


this colossal enterprise has been conducter 


by an old man busy with the duties « 
learned professorship on a salary of fift 
dollars a month Here is hard living an 


high thinking for such as admire it: ar 


there 


fact that 


is food for another sentiment in the 


in a land like ours, abounding it 


public and private libraries of all sorts 


not a single copy has yet been sold of tl 
work unique in literature. Such devotio 


is its author's is in the tradition of ar 


elder scholarship, and is remote alike i 
time and in motive from the comfortabl 
and practical endeavor of our day an 
race 
I] 

Our insensibility to it in the fact alleged 
is nationally so disereditable that we ar 
reluctant to urge another sin of omissior 


upon the repentance of our readers. But 


it is perhaps a lighter one, and without 
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ning too reproachful we may quote 
Lo the 
lL have 
Memorial 


‘and noticing with de 


who writes 


Avon. 


the Shakespeare 


letter of a friend 


om Stratford-on 


admirable beginning made of a 
Wwe 1] 
The 


and bea 1 


plete Shakespearian library, 


as 


portrait and picture gallery 


iorial, with its fine theatre 


cardens, only last week completed 
open to the public, is really a noble 
Lerprise, and one from which our coun 
nen are sure to reap constant advan 
W hen I tell you that notwithstand 
all the interest shown in Stratford by 


ins, and the appeal made by Min- 


meric 
ter Phelps in his speech in the Lyceum 
to Shake 


arian authors and publishers for Amer 


itre in London American 
in editions and American Shakespeari 
1a, there actually is shown in the library 
three or four short shelves filled with 
four five of the recent complete 
the Rolfe, 


or 


tions Hudson, ete with 


ost nothing the way of separate 


ivs, studies, notices of piays, pro 


Cc... will, 1 


igree with me in feeling that we in Amer 


rammes, ete., you am sure, 
owea big debt to Stratford in this re 

vhich we are altogether too indiffer 
he bitter 
in New 
York alone there are fourteen copies of 
the First Strat 


ord 


about. especially in view of t 


icts (to friends here) that 


our 


Folio, and not one in 
‘Now pardon me if in the mingled emo 
ons of American pride and mortification 
it this state of things I write to you, on 
the spur of the moment, and ask if there 
5 not some quick, easy, and practicable 
way of setting the ball rolling in the way 
of getting up a complete collection of 
imerican Shakespeariana as a gift from 
Americans to the Stratford Memorial It 
vould and 
valuable gift 


be a much more significant 
and 


statues, for this will, or ought ultimately 


than even fountains 
ol 
Shakespeare, and the library is the true 
fountain for lovers of Shakespeare to fur 


o, become the centre for the study 


nish here.” 
III. 

Our friend speaks with the zeal awak 
ened by the sacred locality : but probably 
his appeal will not address itself to the 
same interest in people remote from it. 
Still, it ought to move at least the authors 


of unsuccessful essays and commentaries to 
contribute them to the Stratford Library 
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963 


f it included 


MSs. of Shakespeare scholars 


If the scheme « printed 


Wo ild 


be no trou empty 


or another 


and f time to time the 


race had bett l Lhere 


IS ho very aqeep, no very 


even the greatest of aut 


Al) 


there are moments when Shakespeare 


} } 


seems essential to the young life; but he 


is not really so; and if the elder life will 


be honest it will own that he 


at all 


is not 
Important to it The proof of t 


the infrequeney with whicl 


Is IS 


in 
i tits princes of 


ht of. 
We single him out,a shining mark, not be 


poets is not merely read but thou; 


cause we wish to abolish or supersede him 


though many will read between these 


lines the same envious intent that moved 


us Tormerly to misbehave toward the lame 


of Thackeray and 


Libinnk it 


Dickens bul because 


we 


well to recognize the truth of 


a matter concerning which it easy and 


sweet to gammon ourselves Exee pl the 
deceitfulness of riches, nothing perhaps 1s 
so illusory as the supposition of interest in 
literature and literary men on the part of 
not to 
to 


in the 


other men Thev are altogether 


blame for this; they are very little 


fact, for it 
that 


blame for it, in is only 
has come 


It 


decora 


rarest literature 


home to their 


instances 
business and bosoms 
is an amusement, a distraction, a 


tion, taken up for a moment, an hour, a 


of 
This may 
lit- 


} 
ao 


day, and then wholly dropped out 


sight, out of mind, out of life 


be inevitable, and forever inevitable; 


erature Is an art like the rest: and we 


not ask people to be vitally concerned 
abouta picture, a statue, an opera,a build 
t ought 


to be unlike the other arts, since if it would 


ing: but it sometimes seems as if 1 


it could speak so frankly, so brotherly, so 


helpfully, to the mass of men. Heaven 


knows how it ween the 


warm thought in the brain, the heart, 


vets bewitched bet 
and 


the cold word on the page; but some evil 


spell seems to befall it and annul it, to 
make it merely appreciable to the taste, 


the wsthetie pride, the intellectuality, of 


the reader. These are not his real life, 


and so it him 


again, to be utterly forgotten, or recalled 


presently perishes out of 


for the pleasure of the pleasure it gave, or 
recurred to in the hope of renewing an 
irrenewable experience. 
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1\ 


These pessimistic, these corroding, re 


flections are not intended to have any im 
mediate application, not even to Shake 


» strike a wholesome misgiv 
> cultivated person, and if pos 


ot 


have 


Lhe hh Vanity the 


Which 1b may 


been noticed we ay a grudge They 


are arrows shol the air in the hope 


that they will come aqown vhere and 


some 


hurt somebody. Of course we are 


SeTLS1 
ble of their illogicality in connection with 
ve have addressed our pub 
not buying Il Libro dell’ Amore 

course sensible that there 
increasing desire, if effort, on 


the part of authors to come down to busi 


the reproaches WV 
lic for 
ol 
Is an 


and we are 


not 


ness with their readers, to befriend them, 
to serve them, as well as to amuse them 
This is apparentiy the case with the au 


a 
thor of 


Robert Elsmere, a novel that has 


won the attention of the English-speak 


Ing peopies In a very uncommon mea 


ure It is a woman’s book, with some 


thing of the perfervid feminine flutter in 
the emotional passages, but it isa thinking 
and as a 


book. 


woman's feat it is 


notable for its freedom from the prevailing 


literary 


foibles of English fietion; it is a return in 


manner to George Eliot, and to the same 


degree it is a return in spirit to Charles 


Kingsley But it is not so ponderous 
nor so pendulous as George Eliot, whose 
words sentences, paragraphs, chapters, 
and books were all apt to be over-lengthy ; 
and it is not so straining and striving as 
Ch 


cessarily 


arles Kingsley; though this is not ne 
that it Is 


whatever its promise. 


saying as great as €1 


ther There is no 
doubt but it is a very striking perform 
ance for a 
it has 


Briefly, it is 


irst fiction, and that 
and mind in it 
of a high-natured 
young clergyman who finds himself one 
day without faith the 


Lew hing other people to believe, and who 


essay in 


force of heart 
Line 


story 


in things he is 
is constrained by honor and by honesty 
to renounce his office He works back to 
Christ through 
London poor, 


a “‘reconception” of his 
and the 


1 ‘ 7 
his wife, 


work among the 
of 
and devoted 
of the ¢ 


and it 


real tragedy his life is that 


as nob e 


as he, cannot follow 


him ou ‘hureh. Here 


IS a strong 
s treated with dignity and 
Occasionally a character weakens 
type, but part it 1s 
men and women we meet, not allegories 


motive, 
truth 
into a 


for the most 


Che country scenes are affectionately felt, 
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and an appreciable London is studied 
novel and amusing aspects as well 

deeper etfect 
with 


Saints are difficult to ¢ 
but Rol 
Elsmere’s wife, is a heroine who ma 


in fiction; Catharine 


justly said not to get the better of t 


thor. She is perhaps more real thai 
husband, and not being arrogant in | 
i reader can thoroughly svn 
thize with her in ordeals which see: 
verer than his. After all, with 
that sort religion is a more vital n 
than 


be a We I 
with a man of any sort, for with a 
sort of man it must be more an inte 
ual matter. In Mrs. Humphry Wa 
novel the art is mostly equal to the sti 
W 
out being cluttered, it gives a sense of 
fulness of the English world, and it « 


presses that exaltation of English char 


an ODVLOUS purpose puts upon art 


ter which seems wholly compatible 
British 
minor 
( 


fussiness. The story abounds 
of whom 
atharine’s younger sister Rose, are 
tremely well The veter 


always car 


characters, some 


‘ 
imagined, 
will not 

becomes of them, but he 


reader 
what 


novel 
know 
like them while he is with them: and the 
will serve to give him the sense of societ 


Vv 


In most American novels, vivid an 


graphie as the best of them are, 


the pe 
ple are segregated if not sequestered, il 
the populated TI 
effect in instinctive 
the vacancy of our social life, and we sha 
not There a 
among is 

which a novelist can get a large 


scene is sparsely 
may be response 
make haste to blame it. 
few places, few occasions 
numbe 
of polite people together, or at least kee) 
them together. Unless he carries a snap 
camera his picture of them has no pro 
ability; they affect one like the figures 
perfunctorily associated in such dead 
old engravings as that of ‘*‘ Washingto: 
Irving and Friends.” 
for this that we excel in smal 


pieces with three or four figures, or 


his Perhaps it 
reason 
studies of rustic communities, where ther 
is propinquity if not society. 

of feeble: 


tempts to assemble it in our pictures ar 


Our grasp 
more 


urbane life is most at 
failures, possibly because it is too transi 
tory, too intangible in its nature with us 
to be truthfully represented as really ex 
istent. Atany rate, the strong novel witl 
us has as yet dealt little with ** society, 


and in Mrs. Margaret Deland’s book, John 
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ird. Preacher, the scene is remote, as 


ial. from the ‘*centres.”’ Two or three 


all towns contribute hgures enough to 
e stave, and it seems a like election 
motives from different periods that sup 
We 


is. because we emancipated people 


not 


s the character and action say 


ot 


seaboard had better be too 


posl 
e concerning the possible facts of faith 
Cal 


-resbv 


the strong iy 


i 


consc1lence 


ved minds of the Scotch-Irish 


among 


o 


ns of western Pennsylvania, among 
we the 


Helen Ward and 


modern 


i 
transacts 
the 

all 


hom suppose story 


her uncle, 


ctor, are folks, and so are 


gentle and simple, 


minor personae », 


lore or less graphic ways, but John 


Ward, the preacher, is a mind of the 


enteenth century. This is not saying 
it there are not probably such survivals 
o our time, but the scheme loses verisi 

ide through Mrs 
Ward 


. . 
S With his wife 


Deland’s failure to 


cent as an instance Of atavism 


int because she cannot 


t 
t 


ieve in the everlasting punishment of 

the hell to 
soul an essential to her salva 
her heart 


to reconcile 


ners which seems his 


nh 
] 


Kenedad 
kills 
to 
\ ou ac 


l, and he breaks and 


If 


S (vod 


in this effort her 


nse 


Suppose the case, and 


rt 
pt 


with interest and sympathy the pas 


sages of life and character which follow 


from it. Some of these are of real 


pow 


and nearly all are of artistic merit 


‘ 
» people are not strongly localized; the 


iltivated have little to distinguish them 
from the ordinary educated New-England 
but the commoner sort have 


they 


ers of fiction; 
heir own accent and complexion ; 
are treated with humor and humane ten 
and Dr. Howe, the rector, is well 
John Ward 


ie Canvas mainly with the artist's help; 


cderness: 


ianaced, Is wot out upon 


e doesn’t develop himself, and finally 
the 


isked too much in asking one to suppose 


one asks one’s self if author has not 


ie ease. Still, » do not deny its possi 


bility; it strikes us like one of those things 


t 
LAL 


fascinate the author because they 
There is want of 


but it 


» really happened. 
A of 
s nevertheless an 
it 
ters with the impassioned and the gro 
es it i Robert 
Eelsme re. in 


1a\ 


Vv 


lnity, coherence, in the book; 


mpressive bDOOK, and 


when comes to dealing at close quar 


t 


que, IS a greater book than 


Mrs. Deland shows herself 
it the poet we already knew her, and she 


reveals herself a humorist of a fine and 


high sort. 


Vo... LXXVII.—No. 462.—69 


STUDY 


Humor at be 


poetry, and we 


its 
Wi ve i) 
But 


ts 


nhappii 
thoug 
Bow 


the reverse was tr 


poets not humoris 


are 


; 


4} 
O11 


blush the author 
Dreams t 


offering to our hurried pub 


might seem a lit 


the 


sonnets upon relations « 
Lo 
the public mig 
Lo 


Is SO eage 


We 
do very 
if 
v | 


dreamer his own soul 


ay 


stop and listen the business 


upon whieh it ri ent Is Man 


imbler’s chance of 


+} } ) 
iy the g each turnin 


LUCK I 


to himself, 

i and foul 
but that the publie will not anc 
The Study itself, whose affair it 
has not quite had the 
Mr 
whole meaning from thes« 
but it has had 
sure from several of them, and is aware of 
] 


ot some one elise DV 


means if one may, if one 


L« 


“al 
Is Lo 
? 


steh, ) 


} 
I 
} 
il 


patience t 
Moore's 


hundred son 


gather up Charles Leonard 


nets, a great deal of plea 


iving had a real poet for its guest in the 
author of his delicately imaginative verse 
some proof of the fact may be offered to 
the reader in the first of the sonnets 

‘Nake 


And again in these, which, wanting 


the 
color of the first, have 


a farther reach and 


crest 


a more subtle sug 


stream’s p 
Past his vague 


I hear the foreign 


irpose, 


motions 


Soo! 
soon, soon 
d the 


Al crea 
Crumble t 


make 
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h t : ost hereihais William 


Verses 


\ the nt the pain 
' $ poetry 
\ ' ; 


+ 
~ 


otte nsive 


» our office if we withheld it f 
Ernest He nley, whose Book 
have read with a grateful s 
rpose to stand face to face 

il faets of life, and read tl 
His ist 


In the miseries that are cor 


ie soul that finds not 


’ 


, to all men; nothing too shocking To 


We call this poetry, and whoever Mr 





men to know if some men have to sutfe 


fe , Halfthe little book is called ** In Hospit 
yoore may be ho ve Canno VELIC VE | 
nd we vill ask the reader to look 
that destined to b ess hereafter . : 
‘ , is at one of its passages, which, if | 
We commend thre hole group Of lis son . . ; . 
‘ ; . the reader we take him to be, he will 
nets to S¢ irve-leisured Triends whom } 
: F : shrink from because every day some 
Study res to Tan present when it 1 y 
! ther must endure the reality 
do ry its poor honors to a new poet : 
We praise also that prettv book of Mrs CLINICAI 
: ) ’ | “ei 
ie Ha Orie Lathroy S, lh Which we 
. : | t ‘ I yr’s ¢ oes 
ore ings so distinelly wood thal I , 
‘ " 
ur'e ing oO take her warrant tor Comes a Hing of fe 
neo ( ~ 114 W ¢ do not q te follo Qu ‘4 ol \ 
i her intention Along the Shore ( s 1 lecent 
y iH t Professo 
she calls L, and in thie lirsl poem she 
trikes the note of impassioned pensive I I 
ee Wi t ve know 
ness Which lmnparts its character to neal | 
‘ n id hite ows the 1 «¢ S 
all thre pieces in the DoOOoK Pure L\ Qo p vO Here t his 
feminine the voice 1 ith an appealing W hite ed, white-a ed, the Nurse 
iunting quality that neers, and that I . KStand 
Fretf . , 
is lo heart-break In Such a piece as 
Hy <, anvhow 
Surg ng 
FRANCII | fT exquisites, students, ar , 
I | \ 1] Wi c ind loreheads, scarf-pins a 
I ‘ vw tacies 
‘ wpi Hu t iss A they ring themselve 
I , ’ Iie i the first bed, where the Chief 
(His ti s nd clerks at attention) 
\ ‘ - I Bends Sper mn already 
M irest cos 
4 i . » hia ¢ 1s So shows the ring 
| vt } } s » ir I i, round a conjure 
DD his p In the street 
rt I High s ers, low shoulders, broad s} 
| 1d KHnOW!] na w ones 
I erness Ri square, and angular, serrv and shov 
| had g \ W from within a voice, 
, (rrave d weightilv fluent, 
I y \ Sou then ceases; and su 
Hoy f ‘ irs H 
| Look at the stress of the shoulders) 
i) ( ( er of silence 
M eped \ 
Oy e hiss ol the spray, 
| irkness ( nes a v ery, and the sound 
iI fted body S Of breath intaken through teeth 
i , I stand | | Clinched in resolve. And the Master 
WW } in 1 eves Breaks from the crowd, and goes, 


Ww t 
I Sits (rat 
| : vorth Stripped 
pped 
~ W I 
I shall lie « ‘ ea Swad 


While we are about this work of dis Orie 





(Alas for God’s image!) 


amonth'simmortality, we should From 


Ss hands 
ext bed, with his pupils 


ind whispering behind him. 
ean see! 
he One 
er pale) with | 


up and showing his foot 





is bedclothes 


1 in wet white lint 


tly hideous with red.” 


this to Mr. Moore’s luxury of 


MONTHLY RECORD 
is a ; We 
a far ery is, but Mr 


Englishman, and 


aming it do 


what 


v-dre 
now just 
an 


not 


ey 1s though 
a fox-hunting one, he will 


nn > 
SUDDOS* 


The important thing, however, i 


Hera 


Rant hly 


POLITICAI 


f 
ot 


R Record is closed Sep 
The folloy 
the 
laborers. 
the 
Immigration, 


. September 7th: 


on the 


ving bills 


were passed 
month: 
Ho 
Pres dent Se pte miber 


House, 


Fisheries (eal 


lo proh it 
ise, Aug 


ist 


ipproved by 

Chinese Septem 

ite 

out the President’s ndations 

of Rail 
l4th 


ted the fish s treaty, 


recomme 
Arbitration 


Septem bel 


se, September e&th;: 


d Differences, Senate, 
Au 


> ri 
» Ito* 
oT of O <4 


sent to Cor Au 


ding immediate 


tl 


IVTeSS, 


le powers con 


him under Retaliation Act 
by the Forty-ninth Congr 
L. M. ¢ 


n. resigned Septe mbe1 


mpon 


SS 


urry, United Minister 


States 
Sth 
ite . Jame Ss P Ea rle 


Democratic candid: 


ected Governor of Arkansas 
~ by 14981 majority 
in, W. P. Dillin 


ith, by 27,647 majority ; 


ms ptem 
the Re 
gham, of Vermont, sep 
and the Re 
Burleigh, of Maine, Sep 
ver 10th, by 18,495 plurality (official) 
ie New York State Republican Convention 
Saratoga, August 28th, nominated Warner 
of Herkimer County, for Governor, and 
er, of New York, for L 
the Democratic, at 
renominated Governor David 
Hill, of Chemung, and Lieutenant 
Kdward F, Jones, of Broome County. 


official 


an, Edwin ¢ 


. Crug eutenant 


or; and Buttalo, 
sept mber 12th 
Bennett 
Governor 
Karl Heinrich von Bétticher was appointed, 
rust Isth, Vice-President of the Prussian 
Council, and Rudolf Bennig- 
1, leader of the National Liberal Party, Gov- 
nor of Hanover, August 29th. 
General Boulanger, defe ited i the election 
for member of the Chamber of Deputic 
Departments Dordogne 


t ] } 
sterial yon 


s, July 
Al 
he, was elected, August 19th, in the Depart- 
ents Somme, Nord, and Charente. 
Louis Etienne Félicité Salomon, President 
tf Hayti, abdieated August 10th. 
M yor Edmund M. Barttelot, H. M. Stanley’s 
et 
pedition, was murdered by natives July 19th. 


in the and 


lieutenant in the Emin Pasha relief ex- 


DISASTERS 
August 22d.—In the Bay of San Francisco, the 
of n collision with 
About fifteen lives 


steamer City Chester sunk i 


the steamer Oceanic. lost. 


OF 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Vera 
number of th 
Lod 
Later 
NG tleet 
at 137 
Report rece 
» Mavo 


Over 100 person 


reports ot 


ott Lee 


September 
on in July ! eal 
ppine Island 

Neptembe 
Ime 
Puerto de 


Sud 


loss ot ¢ igh 


September 17th. Twenty 
drowned by tloods in 


Isth An 


the total number of dé h 


ported 
Septembe ofti 


low fever in Jacksonville, | 


of cases as 1203. 
OBITT 
Dr. Aly 


ged forty-nine 


ARY 
fuqust 
Ist, a 


fuqust 20th. 


LRth aro Rey 
ve 


In Rochester, New York. S« 


ie pisciculturist, aged sevent 


irs 
Green, tl 


vears, er, 


Death announced of Georg Wel 
ed eighty 
At Fordham He 
his 


London, the Right Rev. Samuel S. Harris, se 
ond Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Dio 


German historian, ag years, 


ights,New 


Sixty-sixth year 


Auqust 21st. 


Gustav Schwab, in 


cese of Michigan, aged forty-seven years 
August 22d.—August lrefort, the 
garian statesman, aged seventy-one years 
August 24th.—In New York, Mrs. Annie 
guin, the opera singer, aged seventy-four ye 
In 


Rose, Canadian 


yon Hun 
Peel | 
irs 
August 25th. Caithness, Scot] 
John 


eight years. 


hd, Sil 


statesman, aged sixty 
Rudolf Julius Emanuel! Claus 
the German physicist, aged sixty-six years 
August 27th.—Philip Henry Gosse, the Eng 
lish naturalist, in his seventy-ni 
5th.—In Norwich, 
George L. Pe rkins, aged One 
6th.—In Stamford, ¢ 
Lester Wallack, the 


years. 


nth year 
Septe mber Connect 
hundred 

Septe moe) 


Joln 


eight 


actor, ag 


12th.—In New York, 
Richard A. Proctor, aged fifty-one ye 


September Professor 


ars. 
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Chitur’s Drawer, 








Ly f l wit indl pass for som 
for, the I es Person who was re 
1a re DD) V¢ rh sag 
nsent t peo] t to be interest 
ler t nake lite pleasar t th 
i t deal ri is to how can 
i It take [ol ii f b questi 
it shall I do t e interesting It would 
l t the first 3 that 1t Is necessary to 
vell I wit 1p) t experience teaches 
that many persons are interesting who are 
t we brou t up id that many persons 
well bre 7nt up who are not interesting 
nis so essent l life, aS It Is In poetry 
il oKed at In one way, nothing can com 
sate ft e lack of good bringing up. The 
| e run rough more social grades 
bu my be suspected The Drawer was talk- 
{ i < red woman on iL lisiana plan 
who accounted tor the orderly conduct 
er tamily Vy saving that they iad been 


raised; other colored girls had had no 


ging up, in fact had brought themselves 


i the result was not satisfactory Wi 

t detine the qualities t iat go to make a 
t-up person, but we alw tvs KNOW 

en we see he even at a watering 
She does nothing to offend the sense 
ropriety, for one thing; but that is a nega 


quality i¢ has, besides, an overt consid 
ess for others, and an air of being in hat 
vith her surroundings. The question, 
ywever, sometimes arises whether she ought 


be so well brought up as to show it, having, 


sometimes happens, a sort of offensive con 
sness of it Is a person, indeed, well 
ht up when she makes persons in het 


esence feel that they are not? There is 
ips a popular error about this phrase, a 


notion that it implies a kind of primness, a 
rlessness, a want of enthusiasm, like a pro 
n of girls from Mr. Blimber’s school, so 
that we say of a person, “She is brought up 
vithin an inch of her life.” There seems to 
e a popular idea that the well-brought-up 
boy, visibly so, is a prig. All virtues can go 
to excesses, and though we would never lay it 
down as & maxim, there is a feeling that a per- 
mn can be too proper, and it is no doubt this 
btle recognition of excess in the right direc 
tion when we say that a person is too well 
brought up Of course that is nonsense, but 
society is queer, and often has a covert mean 
ing when it uses as descriptive the phrase, “a 
ve brought up person 
If we went deeper into this matter we might 
tind that what is meant is that notwithstand 
ing this person is well brought up, she is not 
interesting, and that is a fatal defect in a com- 
panion for a day or for life. Ifthe good bring 
ing up, including the schooling, has not made 


her interesting, there is a fau 


1g 
It somew here ir 


) 


the method Is it too much to presumy 

everybody can become interesting? = ] 
’ 

inted that som people are born w 

charm ot manner, with a turn of mind 


in ori@imanty it must be SO), that lmp 
certain zest to what they do and say | 


may not be highly cultivated or well re 


llectual vigor 


they have an innate inte 


freshness, a quality of genius (lor w 
better word) that gives an interest to 


expression of opinion about everythir 
turns up. But if a person lacks this o1 
ity or this charm, what can be done? A 
four hundred young ladies at a school 


expect to be prodigies, to be specialists in 


learning, to practise law or medi ine, to pre 
or Manas &@ ousiness, or even Tanip 

type-writer. They expect to marry and 
i place in society. Ifthey cannot be int 
ing members of that soc lety, life is goin 
be a disappointment to most of them If t 
are just pic king up a few graces and a 


rt 


plishm«e nts in order to make a marrias 
entrance into society, they are likely to 
it flat after a vear or two. For whateve 
fact may be about love, and whatever disp 
tion men have shown to shy off from 
stockings,” it is true that men in all ages | 
preterred for companions women who are 
teresting, if not positively intellectual. 

Most persons, it may be admitted, ca 
become interesting without an effort. I 
Drawer knew a man of an inquisitive b 
primarily an original mind who was alwa 
most entertaining companion on account 
his information, upon which he drew mod 
ly, and without boring anybody, whenev« 
was needed And having the habit, he key 
himself filled up by reading and observat 
Che society of a man of this sort never p 
if, of course, he has been well enough broug 
up to be personally agreeable. While it is 1 
possible to prescribe a rule by following whi 
girls may become entertaining and always « 
sired members of society, it is safe to say t 
a person will never be interesting unless s 
is interested. To be interested in someth 
outside of one’s self is a necessity of the sit 
tion. That always with any companion mak: 
a point of interest. There has been a growil 
complaint this season—and it is one of mat 
seasons’ standing—of the scarcity of your 
men at the resorts, and it has also been hint 
ed that the young men who did appear we 
uninteresting. This is the fault of the you 
men, for the young women have been as 
tractive as ever. But it must be kept in mil 
that however devoid of entertaining qualiti 
men may be at a certain age, from lack of e) 
perience and of any actual taking hold of 

or from the idea that they know it all), th 
will soon plunge into work, either business 
a profession, that will interest them,teach the 
a knowledge of human nature and of affail 





I 


nership goes well unless all 


information and by throwing 
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and 
will the 
been 


degree 
W here 


ave 


hen they will become, in one 
: interesting persons 
women be then who | 
o rely upon the charms of youth and 
and have cultivated no interest in any- 
bevond the more or less artificialities of 
reeable in a conventional soci ty? No 
tiie parties con 
M riage 1S no @X¢ ep 


con 


ag 
, 

something to it. 

» thi people h: 
i, even not 
s definition that marriage is intended fo 
nT L being, of course, the attrac 

marriage, good comradeship is the 


as a great many ive dis 


those who do accept the 


ve 


capital, and good comradeship be 
uninteresting people is an impossibil 
less each is too stupid to find out what 
lacks. 
goes upon the assumption 
strained one in these days 


cl 
perhaps it 
hat getting 
ied ought to be an obj ct to be conside 
preparation for life. But the argument 
irl to make herself interesting by gain- 
herself en- 
of pursuit is still 
r if she intends to remain single, or re- 
For to destined to 


11S 


tically into some sort 


s so by chance. be 


s own company when one is uninteresting 


devoid of external inter 


sts is a dreary 


THE 


Ah. won't y 


mu 


out k. On the other hand, is it 


Will Dé 


s feare 


modern education 
irls will bee 
ind n 

be this a 


me so interest 


The re 
But 


Boys are 


Ing, that they 


oO equal mates sometimes seems 


ingel it can at worst 


>t mporary 


(1 


very qul 
tis their own phrase to ii 
latever course girls take, they ar 
araw men alter them 


has been so arranged 


easo! 
fill rhe wor 


CHARLES DupLEY WARNER 


A QUESTIONABLE TRIBUTE 
“Why have you given up the Sunday even- 
asked Miss ot 


at 


ing sery s?” her 


“Won't 


Summer 


rector 


you continue them all during the 


You found them beneficial inquired he, 
gratified, 
‘Oh. I TY to have 


have enjoyed the walks over and back 


can’t al them given up 


Wi 


so much.” 


ali 


lnk Drawer culls bit of bio- 
graphical information from the examination 
paper 
Lineoln w 


an interesting 


Abraham 
1492 at the 


of a small boy who wrote, 


as born 


lh 


in Kentucky 


nee of seven years, 


CONVENTIONALITY 


give n 


y in his mamma's gor 








HARPER'S NEW 


AN IRREPRESSIBLE DARKY 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, has a valet whose ec- 


centricities afford him material for some sue- 
cessful anecdotes. Jim, who is of that shade 
known as “bright mulatto,” has black silken 
curls and a smile that render him the delight 
ind torment of all the “yaller gals” of the 
itv, and his temper is as sunny as a day in 


‘ 
June It is 
discharge his 


Mr. Smith’s 


habit to 
futile en- 
deavor to persuade Jim that he does not own 
} . ¢ 1 
Lis Hascel 


African 


invariable 
valet once a week in 


body and but as the amiable 


soul; 


sweetly ignores all such ebuillition 8, 
Ways returns the next morning, placid 


ly unconscious of any unpleasantness, the hab- 


it serves only as a relief to his master’s over- 
charged feelings. On one occasion he carried 
Jim down into unfamiliar wilds in Georgia 
ind purposely lost him, after the fashion in 


which or 
tor t 
freedom 


e rids one’s self of obnoxious cats, and 
atter his return revelled in his 
At the end of that 
one morning, Jim put his head in 

and asked, tone, * Mis’ 
Smiff, did you ring fer me?” and then his mas 


vo weeks 


time, in answer 


to his bell 


the door, in his 


usual 


ter resigned himself to his obvious destiny. 
His only consolation is that a repetition of 
Jim’s sayings sometimes helps him over shoals 
of silence at a stupid dinner party. Here are 


two of them 


One morning, Jim having been instructed to 
rouse Smith at a certain hour, woke him with 
exclaiming, “ Law! Mis’ Smiff, ldone hed such 


bad luck dis mawnin! I done clean fergot te1 


wake you tole me.” 
“Jim, you are too trifling 


I wish you would die. Tl never get 


D 


you up time 
Smith groaned, 
to live 
rid of you in any other way.” 

Che darky set about his duties without re 
sentinel 


it,and said, contemplatively, a few mo 


ments later, with an evident desire to be obli 


ging,“ Tdon’t mind dyin’, Mis’ Smiff; it’s stay 


dead so long’s what henders me.” 


Jim and a young African companion were 
one day fishing from the wharves. His friend 
missed his footing, fell in the water, and was 
drowned. Jim’s grief was so uproarious that 
a sympathetic by inquired if the 
“No,” said Jim, 
through his tears; “he warn’t no relation, but 
he mout’s well been—he hed all de bait.” 


stander 


drowned boy was a relation. 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 

rue stern countenance of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, the great attraction of the Fran- 
conia Notch, is produetive of much merriment. 
rhe Drawer hears of several cases in point 
which that if the Old Man 
posse ssed of any sense of humor at all, instead 
of gazing sternly toward the 
indicative of 


go to show were 
south with an 
wrath than of 
should expect to see him perpet 


¢ xpression more 
sorrow, we 


ually on the broad grin 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


It was in August of the season gone by t} 
an aged spinster sat with a younger friend ¢ 
ing steadfastly at the Old Man’s face, st 
ing deeply the gigantie rocks which for 
mouth, nose, and forehead. 

“Mary,” she said, suddenly, grasping 
other by the hand—* Mary, it’s twenty 
years sence I was here last, and he don’t 
a day older than he did then! Ain’t it 
derful, Mary ?” 


The vantage-ground from which the fac 
most easily seen is a sinall rustic arbor, ar 
the sides of which run board seats, upon y 
Strephon and Phyllis have carved their nar 
in characters of various degrees of artistic 
cellence It is here, says the guide-book, t 
Romeo and Juliet love to sit in the cool of t 
moonlight, gazing upon the tranquil surfa 
of Protile Lake—* the Old Man’s Mirror,” as 
is called, as if that stern-visaged old monar 
of the hills ever stooped to such a vanity 

It was apropos of this guide-book declar 
tion concerning the taste of Strephon and 
love that the Drawer 
bride remark, “* How 


overheard a fair youn; 
true it is, 
It is so quiet, so lovely, and just the place for 
a courtship. 


George dea 


Isn’t it too bad we couldn’t hay: 
had ours here ?” 
“Oh, 1 don’t 
sponse 
for a flirtation as they seem to think. 
it’s in full view of the Old Man.” 
“That's replied the girl, sadly, t 
the the situation 
ly shattered ; then 
the face once more, she cried, joyfully, “ B 


know,” was the prosat 
*T don’t think this is so good a pla 


W! 


true,” 
romance of was thus rude 


and catching 


sight ot 
see, George, he is always looking the othe 
way.” 


It is a matter of regret that the spirit « 
progress has substituted the railroad for the 
old-time stage-coaches, the quaint sayings o 
whose drivers will remembered b 
those who had the good fortune to visit th 
mountains when the grandeur of the seener) 
was only equalled by the discomfort the tray 
eller had to undergo. 


long be 


The Drawer remembers 
a conversation with a mountain Jeliu, whose 
anxiety to learn the profession of his passen 
ger was somewhat remarkable. Said he: “Tv: 
driven piles of lawyers, mister; plenty of ‘em 
Lawyer yourself?” 

“ No.” 

“Ah! Clergyman, perhaps? 
end of them aboard.” 


I’ve had no 
“No, ’m not a clergyman.” 
* Thought not. 
tor. 


See at a glance you're a dox 
Had a doctor with me last trip. Nice 
fellow he was, too. Where d’yer practise ?” 

“Tm not a physician,” was the response ; 
“T’m a journalist.” 

“Indeed! a journalist,eh? Well, I’m mighty 
glad o’ that. I’m drivin’ journalists all the 
time, 


In fact, sir, I drive everything that has 
brains.” 
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ANTONIO AND JEREMIAH-—-AN INHARMONIOUS TALE 











HARPER'S NEW 
EQUITABLE ENOUGH 

He Drawer he 

cently tr 


ars of a case was re 


that 
ied a justice of the peace ir 
of the mining districts of Arizona, that for 
impartiality of its settlement is unique in 
als of the 


we althy druggist, 


before 


he ant law. The plaintiff was a 
who sued the Knights of 
Labor for the cash equivalent of certain medi 
cines furnished an 
ten ot 


association refused to honor. 


injured Knight on the writ 
order the association, which order the 


Witnesses were examined o1 
length, and the counsel for both parties 
the indulged in the highest 


rlits of oratory, to which his honor listened 


both sides at 
difference 
th becoming dignity, ruling always with 
the greatest deference for the proprieties, and 
taking apparently great interest in the point 
at issue 

The trial 


summed up, and, 


lasted for nae days, both sides 
in accordance with the usual 
of the 


would 


custom, each counsel 


the 


requested that 


the judge award verdict to 


client 
When 


aisgust 


his 


counsel sat down a look of ineffable 
honor’s face, and rising 
from his chair, he fixed his eye upon the legal 
remarked: “ You 
fellers must think I’m the blamedest fool that 
verdict to your client? 
What kind of a freak do you take me for?” 


his 


crossed 


luminaries before him, and 


ever lived. Give a 
“Tim sure, your honor,” cried the plaintiff's 
“that neither I nor my client 
n any other than the highest 

Your rulin 
your 


counsel, holds 
you 
esteem. vs have shown 
that 
an erudition which 
“That ’ll that ‘ll do, my 
friend. I don’t want back 
talk But Pll give both you fe] 
lers this pinter: If I 
diet agin Mr. Blank” 
gist), “* Mr. Blank, bein’ 


honor is possessed ot 
do, 
ho 
give a vel 
the drug 
the rich 


est man in this town, ‘ll be down 
I n't 


a hOSin 
nfl 
thik 


afford 
and if I 
agin the Knights, 
hot I 
ain't 
so I don’t 


0 me, al 


none of his uence } 
give a 
the town ‘ll git 
couldn't stay in it I 
foo] freak, 


liver no decision on no side. 


verdict 
so darned 
no 
de 


Phe 


nor 


court’s adjourned.” 


1] 


The case will probably be 


ap- 
ye aled 

A LONG TERM 
American tour 
no king nor 
America, they're 


IRISH guide 
ist: “And 
juane nayther in 
tellin’ me, sur r 

Indifferent 
a President there.” 

“And how long have you bin 
President, moight I 


to 


there is 


Tourist: “No: we've 


BATTER 
I am a great ball-player; I have yet to see the pitcher I 
strike 
runs !"’ 
“Indeed it 


yes 
cannot 
my home 

Miss 


havin’ a ax, 


> 


sur 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


I. T.: “Oh, something over a hundred year 

Irishman, stopping, paralyzed with aston 
ment: “ Howly ! And do they 
that long beyant there ?” 


saints 


ON HALLOWEEN 


i expressione 
Do vou rer nber a year ago 
In the burning 

We tried fort 
Did you the aug 
How, before the year had fully fled 
I was to to 


and low 


red 


oul ines on this eve 


irv believe— 


be engaged wed ? 


year will ] to-night 

Fates may then have been arig 
hough ’tis said Love will not mi 
Mankind 

their words 
with 
FLAVEI 


pass away 


ose ruling 


¢ sisters of 
pray I that 


it rests, mv Ik 


were 


A 
Th 
Al 


one ve, vou 


SCOTT 


MINES 


TWO REQUESTS 


CONFESSION of inability could not go further 


than in the prayer of a good brother more uss 


to dry-goods than leading camp-meeting—* O 


Lord, we are as weak—as weak as No. 60 bast 


ing thread - 


Nor does the Drawer believe there was any 
insincerity in the request of the colored boy 


who, when his turn came to lead the prayer 
meeting, observed, “‘O Lord, I pray Thee mak 
Thy servant conspicuous.” 


THE LONG STOP 


(something of a braggart, some thing of a bore). “Oh 
It would do you good to see me make one of 


would |” 

















BY LAT 


fPVUE story of the famous literary partner- 
| ship which existed for ten busy years be 
veen Walter Besant and James Rice is one of 
most interesting and remarkable « hapte rs 
the history of collaboration. This partner 

» began in 1871 with the writing of * Ready 
Money Mortiboy :*? it has given to the world 
fhe Captain’s Room,” * The Chaplain of the 
Fleet,” “ The Golden Buttertly,” and a number 
f other clever tales; and its history has been 
din a most affectionate way by Mr. Besant 
ce the firm has been dissolved, and in a pre- 
fuce to a new edition of their first joint work. 
James Rice, after an illness which lasted 
uy months, died in the early spring of 1882. 
He made the business arrangements for the 
serial publication of All Sorts and Conditions of 
Ven,’ his last transaction on behalf of the con- 
although he left to his partner the choice 

ee ibject and scene, and was too feeble in 
Ith to contribute anything more to the 
vork. Mr. Besant therefore assumes all re- 
sponsibility for the story, and may be consid- 
red its sole author, notwithstanding the fact 
that it originally appeared over their joint 
unes. It is a novel with a purpose, and a 
ost excellent purpose, in which the anthor 
is done as much for certain Conditions of 
Men as Charles Reade did for unfortunate 
lunatics and miserable prisoners, or as Charles 
Dickens did for poor debtors and the victims 
of cireumlocution and red-tape. He found at 


t 


the East End of London a population of some 
two millions of people Who had no institu- 
tions of their own to speak of, no public 
buildings of any importance, no municipality, 
no gentry—although that is a deprivation 
which some sixty millions of people at the 
West End of the world have never seemed to 
feel very seriously—no carriages, no soldiers, 
no picture-galleries, no theatres, no operas, no 
cathedrals, no Lord Mayor’s Show, no Derby 
Day, no anything at all! No great men were 
born or ever lived there—Mr. Besant forgets 
Edmund Spenser and William Penn; no great 
men ever died or were buried there—Mr. Be- 
sant overlooks Emanuel Swedenborg, Thomas 
Otway, and Colley Cibber. Socially the East 
End of London is Avenue A, New York; on a 
very large seale; architecturally, but in an 
humble way, it is the greater part of Philadel- 


phia. It contains miles upon miles of rows of 
1 All Sorts and Conditions of Me A Novel By 
Waren Besant Iliustrated, l2mo, Cloth, $1 25. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 
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REN¢ 








E HUTTON 


houses—small, mean, and monotonous hor s 
occupied by hundreds of thousands of pel 
sons who live mean and monoto | 

of them, like the houses, after the same mo 

Probably there is no such spectacle in the whole 
world as that of this immense neglected, for- 
gotten great City of the East of London, as Mr. 
Besant found it halfiadozet 


years ago, It has 


little or no history ; ho one watts to see it tor 
itself, or for its association’s sake ; no one ha 
any curiosity about it or about its way of lift 

the books upon London, with few exceptions, 
ignore it altogether, and even its own citizens 
give it, or themselves, no serious thought. 
They are sure they want something, but what 
that something is they do not know and tly 

cannot discover; and they take it out in mak 
ing boisterous speeches in their social and so- 
cialistie clubs against the landed proprietors, 
the House of Lords, and the ruling 


ie classes 


generally. They are hard-working, honest, 
and harmless, but they belong to the East of 
London, out of which nothing good ever comes, 
and into which very little that is good evei 
went, until Mr. Besant went there himself, 
and took with him the dress-maker of Stepne 

who was the richest heiress in England, and 


the cabinet-maker of Rotherhithe, who w 


master of three foreign languages, had all the 





modern ace omplishments, and ho paraded at 
every point the air of a thorougl-bred aristo 
erat! 

These two, inspired by Mr. Besant, to whom 
all the credit 
called “The Palace of Pleasure” upon barren 
soil, where pleasure hitherto had been all un 
known, and out of it has grown, and is still 
growing, an actual palace called * The People’s 
Palace,” where all the men, women, and chil 
dren of the East of London can tind, if they 
take the trouble to look for them, rest and 
recreation and self-help and self-respect It 


is due, erected a fairy palace 


is a club,a reading-room, a museum, a swim- 
ming-bath, a drill-room,a gymnasium, “a smok- 
ing concert,” a library, and picture-gallery, all 
combined, for both sexes and all ages. It has 
its own weekly periodical, which reeords its 
progress and the movements of its own Mili 
tary Band, its own Cycling Club, its own Chor- 
al Society, its own Cricket Club, its own Ama- 
teur Boxing Club,its own Amateur Dramatic 
Club, its own Short-hand Society, its own Art 
Society, its own Literary Society, its own Pho- 
tographie Club, and its own Recitals on its own 
Organs and Piano-fortes. It has technical 
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i ul evel gr scl ols, With instrnuetion in 
M matics, | ding Construction, Electrici- 
I I Ly Chemistry, Machine Construc- 
t Steam and the Steam-engine, Sound, 
Liv und Ileat, ete., ete It is only in its in 
f » far, a is entirely owing to this 

i “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 

en vho wrote it! How many of 

oks, taken singly and to- 

g r, have helped so many helpless persons 

Mr. Be not only written a delight- 

ful story, wh vill interest even those sorts 

i ol ff men who have no thought 

[moral ul e in the novels they read: he 

] ot only wh rich men and rich women 
l to distribute their wealth to the best ad 

i iwe for others, and to the greatest pleasure 
for the ‘ ‘ he has not only relieved and 
‘ iteda vast community of his fellow-men 

it he has « iined the meaning of an Eng- 

sh word wh has been a source of much 


fusion to thousands of 





8 ers in Britain for many years, and which 
has been a matter of mystery even to Britons 
themselves, who have seen it, in great staring 
( ers, on a the dead walls, on all the omni 
by 1 und ill the railway stations from 
one end of the island to the other, without 
] ne exn what it signifies. rhis is 
tine ( LE i *as applied to malt liquors. 
The det 1 of Mr. Bunker, an old em- 
ployé in the brewery, is here appended, al 
t uel some it condensed. “ You see, miss,” 
sa Mr. Bunker, “there’s fashion in beer, 
same as in clothes. Onee it was all Cooper; 
now you never hear of Cooper. Then it was 
i Half-an’-a ou never hear of any one or- 
dering Halt-a irf now Phen it was Stout; 
nothing would go down but Stout, which I 
recommend myself, and tind it nourishing. 
Next Bitter came in, and honest Stout was 
despised ; now we're all for Mild....In those 
da they used to brew Strong ale, Old and 
Strong; Stout, same as now ; and Twopenny, 
which was Shia bes r. And because the Old 
ale was too strong, and the Stout too dear, and 
the Twopent too weak, the people used to 
mix them all three together, and they called 
them ‘Three Threads’; and you may fancy the 
trouble it was for the pot-boys to go to one 
cask after another all day long. Well, what 
did Mr. Messinger do? He brewed a beer as 
stro! is the Three Threads, and he called it 
‘Messinger’s Entire Three Threads,’ meaning 
it here you have ’em all in one—and that’s 
what made his fortune 

The capital letters are Mr. Bunker's own; 
ind the information he imparts is alone worth 
tiv price of the book. 

The World Went Very Well Then? by the same 
withor, is a very different tale, and of a very 
: ] J i! Very W The A No By 
Wa rER | " I ted. 12mo, ¢ g New 
\ li ‘ ‘ ers 


different pel od, The 
aud thirty or forty years ago, and the Jj 
world of Deptford, or Deep-For 


Then was one h 


was the 


posite Stepney, on the Thames This 
story of adventure by flood and fiek ] 
told in the first person by an eye-witne 
many of the adventures, although not 


hero of them. Deptford, when handsome J 
Esterbrook first in the year v 

seventeen hundred and forty-four, had y: 
little in common with the Stepney, its 

neighbor of the present day, or of that « 
Nothing was heard at Deptford from mor 

til except on Sundays 
ot and the 
* bo’s’ons” or the foremen, the rolling otcas 
the of bells, and all the 
accompanies the building of ships; 


knew it, ot 





| night but the s 


hammer saw, Whistling of 


ring 


Ing noise 


the 
ple of Deptford saw nothing but ships; s 


in harbor, ships in docks, ships a-buildi 
ships in the Pool, and ships sailing up or s 
ing down the river; and all they ki 


talked about was ships and fighting, for n 
of the ships of Deptford were ships ot w 
The men of London a century ago were as 
norant of Deptford, which lay at their ve 
Whit 
Gre 


gates, as they are indifferent now t« 
chapel and Shadwell, but Peter the 
knew it ll,and John Evelyn loved it, : 
although enormous tory of na 
a thing of the past, the Ame 
who afford 
give it half a day on his way to his fish dinner 


we 


ts 


repos 


stores is now 


ican of a few years ago could 
at Greenwich would have seen what is almos 
as rare in his own country as a royal palaci 
or a ruined castle—to wit, a ship-yard in fu 
operation, 

Mr. Besant’s picture in this present book ot 
Horn Fair at Charlton, “hard by” Deptfor 
is an admirable piece of description of a curi¢ 
and obsolete English institution. It was he 
on St. Luke’s Day, October 18th, and the day 
following, and was so called because the auth 
of the Third Gospel is represented in the s 
bolic figures of legendary art as being alway 
an ox with enormous horus 
While Horn Fair is not so famous in literature 
as is Mayfair or the Fair of St. Bartholomew, 
is worthy of a place in profane history on a 
count of its noise, drunkenness, ribaldry, and 
riot. Nothing was sold at Horn Fair but hors 
and things made of horn, unless it were ginge) 


accompanied by 


bread as tough as horn, and the worst strong 
drink that was ever brewed or distilled, or eve1 
quatted from horn. It was frequented by 

most motley crew ; rabble from the East End 
of London and from the City proper; men and 
women in smock-frocks and new white caps 
from the 
drink the lusty, lusty horn, and to dance and 


ist 


country round about, who came to 
gape and brawl and tight; with a liberal smat 
tering of belles and gallants from Westminste1 
who had 
mattter how rough and unrefined it might be 
Horn Fair exists no longer, except in those 
rare old prints and in those delightful books, 


9 
~ 


a passion in those days for riot, 1 
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and old, which show how curiously the 
ld Went Then, although it is still fee bly 
dil the pieturesque * Mop” held an 
in the streets of Stratford-on-Avon, a 
le that seems like a page out of a novel 
er Besant’s, and is 


even stranger to 


in eves than the building 


ol sh ps. 


re all the sorts and conditions of men in the 
dot tietion 1 
eroes of Mrs. Lynn Linton. There are two 
ese in Through the Long Nights? rhe t 


one are more remarkable than 
rst 


iundsome as a Greek god and as penni- 


everything 
1a romantie girl adores, and everything 
fat as the 
dation of the home and the family. His 
beauty, love, poetry, art. 
that 
le princeps among men who can do every- 


is 2 church mouse. He is 


hoa mother despises 


seelug 


possessions are 


handsome, well-mannered ; 


better than any one else. In person, 


charm of manner, delightfulness of 


ments, flexibility, he stands 


supreme, 


smight have taken him to replace Adonis, 
| Libussa might have exchanged her sceptre 

his Had he Hylos bathed to- 
ther, the water-nymphs who drown men for 
the 
er; and no Norseman would have mourned 
man of Mrs. 
second hero is almost 


love. and 


r beauty would have chosen him as 
saldur dead so lor 


ton’s lived! ‘TI 


He is brave as a lion, and strong as he 


gas this young 
lie 


“as 


brave. Heisas handsome asa Greek bronze, 


1 the eye of a scout and the port of a king; 
s supple as a panther and as stately as a 
moving all women’s heads to love, and 
Wherever he 


cloud of whispered incense rises 


men’s eyes to admiration 
, 


little 
mind him; 


Cs a 
and despite it all he is willing to 
be treated, even by his tenants, as a man and 

as ademi-god! The young lady to whom 


ese remarkable creatures are devoted is de 
scribed as having large soft eyes, which are like 
¢ brown moths lying within a white sea- 


shell. 


it supple and slender as a willowy branch; 


In person she is as straight as a palm, 
graceful as a fawn, and almost as shy; one of 
se women to whom poets write sonnets and 
dedicate nocturnes; one of those 
u who make brave men braver still, and 
yet more self-indulgent. 
omanly, pure womanly 
irt, and mind are 
with all 
veakness of her sex and type; 


1Cclans 
vom 
eak ones She is 
throughout; body, 
feminine 
the strength and all the 
and it should 
be recorded also that her fingers are as white 
id fragrant as the petals of a lily! 

‘Through the Long Nights” is one of 
Mrs. will 
ive a certain charm which certain readers 

hose find 
It is sensational and “intense,” of course 


essentially 


feminine 


not 
e worst of Linton’s novels. — It 
irresistible. 
the 
cream puff rather than the nutritious dump- 


hame is legion-——will 


Through the Lon igh Novel. By Mrs. E 
Lynn Linton rper’s Franklin Square Library 
8wo, Paper, 25cents. New York: Harperand Brothers 


ling of intelleetual diet: the very 


form of the sweets which Mr. Thackeray 


sweetest 
says 
all people with health 


crave at some titne o1 


And o 


nectar oO 


shape o1 


surfeited 


another 
With thi 
that he 


to confess sat up Throug 


part of one 


Long Night, With 


hi il a, eager to see 
] 


thie 
What would 
tug of war, whe 


of the tina 


joined the Greek bronze! 


No statue 


leaps to life in dull cok 


ofthe mingled beaut 


} 


Greece t mal 


the members of The Household of Glen 


although a bust of Beethoven is to be 


in the music-room of The Laurels, not far 
and the homely groups of our domestic seu 

“Weighing the Baby,” “ Little Women,” 
and * The Captain of the Nine” 
entire 


ture 
pervade iit 
book from frontispiece to end It is 
wholesome 
Mrs. 


iated, brightly 


one of those stories tor 


young pe 


ple with which Lillie’s name is so 


and freshly rit 
ten, with plenty of pure, bracing ait 


plea 
santly assoc 
wid 


shine, even in its sick-chambers and on 


The figure is a Tiny 
a trying temper, who hates to be 


Its 
cloudy days. 
Tim 
pitied and who loves to command, and 


central 
witl 
the 
pervading spirit is an honest young fellow 
who never seems to preach, but who always, 
thing 
thing to do. The best teachi 
full of good teaching 
aring to teach 


when he talks, makes the right 
ha 
in the 
Without appr 


secmn to 
the only 
book, which Is > 
at all, is not, per 
haps, the mental and the moral cure applied 
but the doctrine 
so startling to the head boy of the school that 


to the unhappy little cripple, 
unlimited popularity in 
likely to do 
that 
lege is very apt to become his own worst ene 
ny when he starts out to fight the werld 
Mrs. Lillie 
and the athletics of school-boy life, display- 


an undergraduate is 


him more harm than good, and 


the “man” who has most friends in col- 


devotes much space to the ethies 


and 
“ prepositors” and “ crews” and “spurts” very 


strokes” and * fouls” 


ing a knowledge of “ 
remarkable in a lady who cannot by any pos- 
sibility ever have been a school boy herself. 
M. Sarpou is said to have written two novels 
and two dramas since the Ist of January of the 
present yeal 
tion one other book and three more plays, which 


‘and to have in course of construe 


he expects to complete before the end of Decem- 
ber. This eclipses in the way of industry and 
rapidity of brain and hand the wonderful per- 
formances of Mr. James Payn, whose * M) 
of Mirbridge 


of months ago, was hardly out ofthe hands of the 


stery 
.’ noticed in these columnsacouple 


binders before his Earesdropper® was announced 
‘ The Household of Glen 
Harper's Young Pe 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00 
& The EFavex 
JAMES PAYN 
Paper, 25 cents 


Hlolly 

ople Series.” 

New York : Harper 

Harper's Franklin Sq Lit 
New York: Harper an 


rd éd f 
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Mr. | s described by Mr. Bowker, in his 
‘Lor 1 as a Literary Centre,” lately pub 
‘ this Magazine, as the most versatile 
ind perhaps the most prolific man of letters 
t British metropolis to-day; he is the 

‘ r of The Cornhill, a general writer and re 
viewer for the London Times and other jour- 
i the literary adviser and “reader” for a 

‘ known publishing house, and finally, “a 
persiste novelist”—the phrase being Mr. 
Bo ers own. He writes one and often two 
ed t 1 year, besides his other work, 

Ll some forty of his productions are already 
thie t of Messrs. Harper and Brothers, 
t many more, 16 1s hoped, to follow. His 
enterta ¢* Literary Recollections,” printed 
uur or five years ago, shows how persistent 
e has been 1 everything he has done and in 
( { ve he has undertaken to do,and proves 


admirable jewel in the 


crown of a 

erat mia persistency 1s. 
The Eavesdropper” is emphatically what 
8 sub-titie represents 16 to ln “An | npar- 
tlleled Experience It is what the French 
term a brochure, and what the English would 
\ b “oki and how seriously Mr. Payn 
eans it to be taken will be a puzzle to more 
readers than one. Even the half-mad unele 
if this listener who hears so little that is good 
ind so much that is true concerning himself, 


is never sure whether his nephew’s charm- 
and 


be tle 


What 


entleman familiarly spoken of in his club as 


conceit were feigned or real. 


ever ma mental condition of the 


The Cork,” he utters from time to time some 
very sage remarks, as when he says that see- 
ng ourselves as others see us is not half so 
amusing and instructive as hearing ourselves 
poken of as others hear; and as when he ob- 
serves that next to having a taste, and espe- 
cially an amusement, in common, the strong- 
est | lip is the entertaining 


bond of companions 


of a common dislike for what other people 
admire This latter state of affairs has the 
one great advantage of affording no ground 
whatever for disagreement, or little ground 
for argument; and very many of the occupants 
of rocking-chairs upon the piazzas of summer 
hotels during the summer just past will look 
back with unqualified pleasure upon the de- 


lightful hours spent in picking to pieces the 
of 


who during the same period were sitting 


men and women various conditions and 


10Or:ts, 
on adjoining benches gossiping about and crit- 
| them. 

Mr. Pay1 


condition than the traditional man without 


Cisl 


’s hero is in a much more remarka- 
ble 
ashadow, upon whom he thinks so much sym- 
) ithy has been wasted, for he occ asionally finds 
himself 


without substance enough to cast a 


shadow at all; and thereupon hangs his tale. 

Mr. Cuartes Norpuorr’s “ California,” a 
va ible book pub ished some sixteen years 
ago vas written for tourists and settlers: it 


cives detailed accounts cf the wine, the raisin, 


4 


and the grape ; of the orange, the lemon, thx 


ive, and the other tropical fruits of that re 
of the methods of irrigation; of the colk 
the like it 


a standard 


has hone 


the 


tlements and and 


considered work upon 


of which it treats Mr. Nordhoti is a clos 
server. He has an exceptional talent {i 
vestigation, a simple, direct style, and 1 


the know] 
His last 


relating 


gift of imparting 


has acquired, book, Peninsular ¢ 


13) 
Wiiblie 


Jornia, ge to a State whik 
not our own, and not likely to become 
the present century at least, is of 
general interest than the volume which 
ceded it It contains a historical sum 
of the California belonging to our Me 
neighbors, describing its geological and 


1 
} 


ricultural wealth, its climate, its 


ber, its watel powers, and so forth, and ¢ 


paring it with the California which our o 
government has annexed and populated, 

the of 1887 Mr. Nordhott 
Ensenada, in the northern part of the 
sula, and not fai 


head-quarters of an American colony, wl 


summer found 


i 
Diego, 


from San 


very 
had acquired lands and the right to sell t 
to loreig ] Ile boug 


n colons 
a small tract on the bay of Todos Sante 


ts and settlers. 








making careful and thorough exami 





the franchises and charters of the associat 
from which his purchase was made, and 
vreat interest expressed in all parts of t 
Union concerning his enterprise has te Lhipote 
him to make publie in this present work 
results of his personal investigation, and 
grounds for his belief that Lower Califor 
irable 


aes 


most 
lt 


itu 


a region, well suited fe 


1 
culture by reason of fine climate and suflic 


water supply, and destined to become as 


ful and as valuable as our own possessions « 
the Pacit 
lor, a 


coast, 


He quote 8 Al xander Ta 


l-known Californian, as saying t] 
the climate between the boundary and Mag 
dalena Bay is one of the most delightful, sa 
brious, and equable on the face of the 
and that the country is capable of becon 


we 


“ge 
glo 
one of the most accessible and acceptable s 
itariums in the world. Regarding the fert 
ity of the soil Mr. Nordhoff himself says tl] 
the valleys and mesas are as rich as can 


found in any land, that it is adapted to the 


growth of the most valuable crops, that tl 
settler may go to the mountain-side hig 
enough te raise apples, or into the vail 


where he may raise date-palms, bananas, 
the citron fruits. 


ana 
If he is as free from ent] 

siasm and exaggeration in this work as tin 
has proved him to have been in the form: 
Mr. Nordhoff certainly has found a land flo 
ing with milk and honey, or with their ni 

teenth-century equivalents, and has potted 


out the way to reach it. 


6 Peninsular California: some Account of the Cl 
Soil, Productions, and Present Condition chiefly of 
Northern Half of Lower California By CHARLES No 
HOFF. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Pa- 
per, 75 cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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‘ 
| 
lan Quatermain himself under the in 


‘She,’ and been thrown overboard =; ie tendency 
quarter-deck of one of Mr. W. Clar! mere seareh for 


h ippiless 
vh 


sTreu irkable ships some between Olous and vain. 
he Madeira isl ls, just Phe author has a vivid im 
e time the v of the Falcon picked n tive facul 


althoneh it was written before Mr. 


aries ana 


and aha 
1 iidis trees and shi 
d’s fearless and imaginative hunte found, in these 
orn, and before the Grosi ‘and the 


al 
ld, only im muse 
Hope were launched the produ language his people s] 
man who for many rs has been ween Hebrew, Sanse1 A} 
pwh in this country as a novelist,and = gibl h, with a prepondera 
the author of more serious works; Still, as the South Pole has bee 


person at all familiar with his earlier leeted by the voyagers 


and no 
would, if his name were attached to paid so much attention to 


for a moment of having the upper end of the globe, the 


upon the sensational tales of our a traveller who has succeed 


romancers from o he ocean. It Land of the Mid-day Moor 
free from the is] m of being Wilkes and Ross strugg 
pon the satirical fables of Dean Swift cannot fail to be of 


vled 
interest 
Detoe, while nothing but its title suggests sented in the qu stionable i oO tL harra 


s* Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” with ive written upon papyrus | 


na pane ke d 
ndrical 


because of its similarity, this effusion away, like preserved meat 


turally be compared. It exhibits a race 
en entirely new to those students of human 


ho live in the present time and between , fauna and the flora of the Kose] n king 
the aretic and the antaretic circles—a race ) cribed in “The Strange Manuscript” 
who are animated by passions and im- are naturally quite unlike the vegetation of 


vhich are directly the opposite of our » rest of the world, as it is familiar to post 


it pictures a very high state of civiliza- liluvian naturalists. Great ferns arching 


1,in Which everything we consider good is verhead, with broad fan-like leaves in dense 
outh Polat 
ng in a land 


good; it introduces to us a people who where all men hate the light lau 


o be bad, and in which everything we are masses, east the roadways of this S$ 
it to look upon as being evil is believed region into deep shade, as is fitt 
e full of 
» sunshine, riches, power, and fame,and evil deeds; and the Kosek yoodman is 


ad their highest happiness in darkness, taught to touch not a sing bough which 


ty, humility, death, and unrequited love. will serve to keep the sun out the eyes of 
of these queer personages does his ut his neighbor or himself. In this respect the 
to benefit his neighbor and to injure” author of Trees and Tree Planting 


eae 
will p ace 
himself, and out of purely selfish motives, for Kosekin civilization 


r owll. 
only is blesséd who loses that which he His mission is to save forests 
In the race for wealth among the Kose from the hands of the ( I ‘ noble 
ins of the South Pole he great object is to mission itis. He not only sl vst olly and 
e left behind: in the battle of life the suc the cruelty of the wanton crowing 
cessful soldier is he who meets with constant timber, but he goes a step furt] 
and ignominious defeat; the paupers are the that by patience and wisdom 
most honored and most envied cla in the to undo, in 


er, and proves 
possible 

a great measure, the harm that has 
community; and when the labor-unions assert been done in the past. While is an easy 
themselves, they strike for lower wages, long- and a brief work to destroy the forests of 
range Manuscript found i Copper Cylinder 2 Trees and Tree Planting. By Ge S. Brispin 
th. Illustrated. New York: Harper and U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth. New York rper and Bro 

thers 
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take the labor of forty ge 


erat storeplace ind reproduce them: but all 


( ‘ Bi iin believes that forty 


He 


LCCOMMPLIST bas studied 


oft the trees of é as conscl 
t roughly as men who love 
ive studied man His task 
e; the idea of planting oaks 
‘ es and ash, as truit trees are 
s laughed at even by those 
‘ 4 ere l st eloquent in thei 
cle forest destruction \ fe 
! st saw in the matter more 
t ed upon the surface, and came 
in unusual Interest in tree 
FLOM ikened in all parts of the land; 


America’ and other 


vere written and pub 


Trees oi 
The subject 


form, but 


in in the yp 

rio ntil the trees now have a lite 
it f their latest, and by no 
eal ential, organ, “Garden and 
l est ring on . few weeks ago an 
eal } t for the preservation of the Ad 
, tial ich is echoed and en 
dorses ils of all polities and of all 


lo Mr. J. Ster Morton, who invented 
it snown as Arbor Day, and had it legal 
: ed as a iday in Nebraska, great credit is 
( ‘ | state One? called * the lreeless 
State early covered with young and 
growing forests; thirty-three millions of trees 
have been set out within its borders during 
the las ears, and twenty millions more, 
s eve be added in las The re 
Suit « 1 movement has been wonderful: 
patel it ver lave sprung up everywhere, 
thal Tree tt L twelve vears old are already 
this ‘ ind eight to ten inches in 
clini If he who made two blades of grass 
to vro a l sport ol ground where only one 
grew betore is done more essential service to 
his country than the whole race of politicians 
put together, what shall be said of the men 
who have been instrumental in the plant- 
f dred millions of trees on barren 
pyr 
G I Brishin in his interesting book tells 
one a e of the trees which will place them 
perhaps Li vy and dearer light to those 
ho « ot | »w what it is to live a treeless 
t l ' ber of years he had been sta 
oned on the plains, hever once seeing a moun 


nothing but 


KALL T A Sage 
Sag 1 i uin’t it a y ty paue 
S ! n’, sun the wes t g 
\ Ss yer 8 1 the « y Ng 
At las dered to take his troops to 


Ke ucky do oon the fast-moving railway 
tra the early dawn he was aroused by 
deafening shouts from every ear window 
outs that came from the heart, and were loud 
‘ ch to iken the world. When he asked 





what ill meant, he was told that the s 
were chet ny the trees,” 

General Brisbin loves the trees as Mr. TH 
Biglow loves the birds, and if they « 
forgive his being human, they mu 
events, entil bless him for his 
toward then They have never to 


ter friend. His bool is thorough and cor 
A glance at his Table of Contents and 
dex show how deeply he goes 


Subject; and even the dwellers Ih Citles 
know no 


shade but that from brick 


will confess how worthy the subject 
will lift up their voices, with the res 
land, to cheer the trees, 

luk pretty and useful custom of p v 
trees Is hot a hew one except in ft 
country, Where the trees have never bee 
preciated, At Whitsuntide the Germans ga 


er together on the top of the nearest u 
or hill to hail the rising sun with sound 
and each member of the fam 
The Aztecs plant 
time a child was born to them, 


Cal MUSIC, 


iil wh tree, 


out 
every 
to the tree the name of the particular ¢ 

and the old Mexican In« 


commemorated ; 


even now, on certain days of the vear 
when the moon is full, plant trees in the sa 
manner and with similar rites. Wit 
limits of Mexico can be produced, it Ss 
every plant that grows in the torrid 


Mi 
Curtis, in The ¢ apitals of Span 


temperate zones, and \W 


Eleroy 


wa,” 21 


although 
es no hint as to the social o1 


status of the trees in Mexico, it is a sig 


f work 


fuct, gathered from his voluminous 
the wooden effigies of the saints sto! 

as fuel to feed the fires ot 
comotive-engines which are purchased 
the proceeds of publie taxation. Whiet 
this is out of respect for the trees, out ot 
tempt for t 
burn bette 


the altars serve 


Church, or because « 


hie 


than green wood, no hint 


present volume is ¢ In all other resp 


ven. 


the work is exhaustive, instructive, and « 


taining; and with its copious illustrat 


will give the general reader a better 


social life as it exists to-day in Spanish At 

ica than will be found in the ordinary histe 
ries or books of travel. L hie style S Sim) 
and colloquial; and certain of the chapter 


would seem to have been written parti 


for young persons. The boy reader natura 
will turn most eagerly to the pictures of Jua 
Fernandez, and the seenes of Robinson ¢ 
soe’s life thereon—of Defoe’s Crusoe, not M1 
Alden’s. Apart from the fact that Dk 
placed the island on the wrong side of tli 


continent, and confused Montevideo o1 


Valparaiso on the west, 





east with 
ot ¢ he left 


bloodhounds were introduced by the Spaniards 


rusoe’s land is very much 


as 


7) / }, 
FRoy ¢ 
York 


By Wit! 


ypiously Illustrated 


1AM I 
New 


uit panis imerica 


curtis. Svo, Cloth. ¢ 


Harper and Brothers 
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yout a century ago to kill off the goats and to 
ep off the pirates; but Selkirk’s cave and huts 
still preserved, and a monument has been 
ted to his memory upon the famous lookout 
which he so eagerly watched for a sail. 

os Avres, Santiago, and the city of Mex 

the largest and finest of the Spanish 

and of these, no doubt, the 
best known to the rest of the world. 


in capi ils; 


termed the city of magnificent con 
Phe inhabitants are very highly civ 
water is peddled about its 


mn spots: 


eets in rude jars, and under electric lights: 
correspondence of the wealthy merchants 
uid transcribed 


ion type-writers, while at the entrance of the 


s dictated to stenographers, 


e, and in most of the public places, 

re to be seen men squatting upon the ground 
» gain a living by writing upon a pad of 
saper, and with the ink horn of four centuries 
o, the letters of those who 
] railw: 


neglected by natives who carry 


cannot write 


selves: subsidized 


ws and steam- 
» lines are 
their burdens on their backs or on their heads, 
travel from place to place upon their donkeys, 
] the men 


dl use the day: 
and the women wear no 


tele phone every 
ear enormous hats, 
tsatall: the richest citizens live over shops, 
ind the finest residence in Mexico has a cigar 
its front door and 


iv ticket office on the other: 


ore on one side ol a rail 
women as well 
Sten smoke everywhere and on all occ S1lOns, 

the opera-house and in chureh: the street 


rs run in trains: ladies shop in their ear 
o them, they never 


roing to the goods, and they must carry home 


ves, the goods coming t 


heir own purchases, no matter how large they 

be: ice is ten cents a pound, coal costs 
dollars a 
the 


is celebrated as 


enty-five ton, and there is 

mney in of Mexico: Good- 
Friday the Mexi- 
in hospitals and charitable institutions are 


not a 
whole city 


a festival: 


unong the finest in the world: the police sys- 
tem is Protestant mis- 
sionaries to Mexico are murdered frequently 
i cold blood at the instigation of the native 
Even stranger than 
told concerning the other capital cities of the 
lower tales more 
surprising than that one found in the copper 
cylinder itself, and no doubt twice 


most admirable: and 


priests tales these are 


division of our continent 


as true, 


Joun Ricuarpd GRrvEN’s Short History of 
the English People, completed in 1874, when its 
author 


was little more than thirty-six 


, Was the great and crowning work of a 
Born in Oxford, educated inthe 
Magdalen Grammar-School there, and at Jesus 
( with his first 
breath the suggestions and impressions of a 


years 
of age 
studious life. 


ollege, Green drew in almost 


st which fired his imagination and excited 
his healthy curiosity as 
enough to think. 
vere the tales of a superannuated nurse who 
saw George the Third as he drove through the 
streets of the University town in his coach 


soon AS he was old 


His tirst lessons in history 


_ 


aud six; and he even received ay 
from the hands of the eentenar 

who remembered seeing Samuel Joh 
Ing in the 


High Street of Oxtord 


LIVIOUS 
While 
to the 


meditation n 
things 


net ve 


these were b 


men and deeds of the preced 


wrote a school essay upon * Cliar 
Conscientious and painst iking, eve 
he devoted much time 


to the study of the su 


ject, and devoured eagerly all the books wit 


in his reach relating to the period The re 


sult to the sensitive mind of a boy of 


fourters 
most tragu tlie 


servative notions 1 which 


seemed to him at the time a 
High-Chureh, Con ! i 
he had ired were shattered by the 
startling thought that perhaps, after a 

Royal Martyr was 
sinning; and the I 
spired were never afterward forgotten or fo 
saken A year o1 
] vl Kall” 


cline al 
moment, 


been re 


less sinned a 


a 


jberal tendencies 

two later Gibbon’s * De 
came into his hands, and from 
that 


or writes, 


as his widow and present edit 


iistoryv” bec 
life Wit 
friends, he 


following in a 


and man’s 


the dominant interest of 


“man tine 


his rout 


advisers, almost without 


groped 


his way along, most solitar 


fashion his own chosen and particular voca 


tion. Toa local paper he sent from time to time 
Las 
research, and 
contributions to the records 


a series of articles upon “ Oxford in the 
Century,” which showed great 
were his earliest 
ofhis own race. He read enormously, although 
he studied other things than mere books. The 
town of Oxford was his teacher in his youth, 
and he learned all that other towns had to tell 
him in his later life. In 1860, 

left Oxford to become a curate 


twenty-three, le 
in one of the poorest parishes in 


a young nan of 
the east ot 
tired 
His letters of 
that period are full of discussion and examina 


London, carrying with him an a 
body but an undaunted soul 


lready 


tion of theological and social problems, and 
show that his few hours of work in the Library 
of the British Museum were taken from him- 
self, not from the parish duties which he never 
neglected, His income as curate he spent upon 
the poor; living from day to day upon the pro 
ceeds of the articles he was able to write for 
the reviews during the short nights of a Lo 

don parish priest. All this time he was eare- 
fully studying his English People in whatever 
place and in whatever condition he could tind 
them. Church-wardens, dlis- 
trict pupils, dock laborers, tradesmen, costet 
mongers 


school-masters, 


were his books; his study was the 
vestry meeting, the gathering of the board ot 
guardians, the police court, the chureh, the 
chapel, the railway, the omnibus, the shop, 
the street. Every walk he took added some- 
thing to his knowledge of men; and even his 
long days of illness and seeming idleness were 
turned to use inthis way. Certainly he learned 
better what is meant by the life of the People 
than ever historian learned before 

In 1869 the disease had 


which again 
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1 itta ed thi fe tl ereas r nee 
titra ( usted t ibors and anx 
es ot mat ] «as his doctors assured him 
i vwetive phystea rk is forever at 

‘ hin mid eve h ted that all m 
etl ould clos few months with 
te itsell During t enforced leisure thie 
first absolute rest he had ever known—he set 
nse to write «e if notions he had 
‘ ceived concerning history, which were to 
s e as an introduction to better things if he 
d,a L perhaps to stand for some work ac 
uplished if he did not And thus was the 
Short History” begun. He spent five years 
of unceasing toil upon it, notwithstanding the 
irnings of his plrysicians fhe sheets were 
ritten unl rewritten, corrected, cancelled 
i vritten again, until at last by a miracle 
of resolution and endurance they were riven 
to the world. Within a single month he was 
repaid for his years of arduous labor by the 
nerous welcome his book received from 


and the English People them 
his fellow 
uth that had then no 
and that 
model upon which many subsequent histories 
of To 
At the risk of sacrificing much that in itselfis 
attractive, he passed lightly 
d brietly over the dry details of diplomatic 
rigues und foreign wars, tl ad 


s and mere nobles, the 


irs, critics, 


had given to citizens a 


story of their commonwe 


parallel in other country, is the 


any 


othe peoples are destined be written 


teresting and 
1e personal 

entures of simple king 
pomps of courts, and the selfish ambitions of 
court favorites, to dwell at length upon the in 
and 


cidents of that constitutional, intellectual, 


il advancement in which is to be read the 


personal history of the Nation, not of its rulers. 


History.” he wrote in 1869,“ we are told by 
the publishers, is the most unpopular of all 
branches of literature at the present day; but 


it is only unpopular because it seems more and 
more all that e 
hearts of the peopl In 


to sever itself from in touch the 


mediwval history, 


above all, the narrow ecclesiastical charactet 


of the annals whieh serve as its base, instead 
of ben or corrected by a wider res¢ irch into 
the memorials which surround us, has been 


lv intensified by the partial method of 
study, till the story of a great people 
to be in the 
Now there is hardly a 
all this to be 


‘ 1 
wtual 
ie 


seems likely lost mere squabbles 


ot priests better cor 


rection for found than to set a 


man frankly into the streets of a simple Eng 
lish town, and bid him work out the history 
of the men who have lived and died there. 


mill by the stream, the tolls in the market 
lace, the brasses ofits burghers in the church, 
names of its streets, the lingering memory 
the its Mavor, tell 
more of the past of England than the spire of 
This 


well it 


} 


f its guilds, mace of us 
Sarum or the martyrdom of Canterbury 
was his own scheme of work, and how 
has been carried out all readers of English his- 
tory We tind in his volume much more 


about Chaucer than about Cressy, much less 


know 


i t Cabals than about Caxton. and « 
ibout Culloden than abont ¢ iptain ¢ 
Whatever the worth of the book may 1 
wrote the preface to the first edit 


ything but “a drum and trumpet hist 


uvthing but a mere record of the bh 
of men by their fellow-men Peace a 
People he sings 

Ver soon after the appearance of 
Short History,” Green, with the ass 
of his devoted wife. who was the comfor 
support of the last few years of his 


of 
elaborated and recor 


gan the preparation a large library « 


{ 


of the same work. 


ed, which is published in four volu 








tween the years 1878-80, under the t 

\ History of the English People.”’* | . 
followed by “The Making of England’ ~~ 
a book which deals with the settlem« 
the English, and what he ealls “the 


lift 


made 


throes of national 


In the prepar 


this work he the most minute t 


vl iphical Ss 
the Danish invasion, discovering a number 
new facts 
and exte 
pl 0Ots of 


dy of all the districts infest 


concerning the ancient boundar 
isions of London, and finding fre 


Alfred’s connection with his own 


loved Oxford, all of which gave him ger 
pleasnre, even while the cold hand of deat 
was upon him. “The Conquest of Englan 


his last volume, which brings the hist 
down to the arrival of the Normans, was 
printed until 1884, a year after his death. 1 


the rest of his work it shows the possessic 
all the gifts that contribute to the making 
a great hi He 


intolerance or 


storian. never treated an 0} 
with 


and the beauty of his stvle has done n 


posing view contume 


than anything else, perhaps, to make 
history of the English People in our own d 
] 


as popular among the people of England a 


of America as it ought to be. 

A new and edition of the “SI 
History”? has just been completed Mrs 
Green, based mainly upon the revisions mad 
by 


larger history. 


revised 
by 
Green himself in the preparation of 
It was undertaken at Gre 
and done as he would have don 
here 


request 
If 
work than concerning its author, it is only be 
the historian is still a 
world which knows the histery so well; a 


less has been said 


concerning t 


cause stranger to tl 

because it is felt that even more can be leat 

ed from the exemplary life of this one Eng 
than himself taught 


of the whole English People 


lishman from all he 


his history 
ple. By Joun Ricuanti 
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BY LAUREN( 


tate of Virginia the present day 
from the Piping 


centuries ago, but 


in 
Pebworth 
that 
an unworthy descendant of her two 


ong Way 


Virginia of 


grandmothers, very many times re- 
Amélie 

She inherits some- 
Farrier L 


high degree who gave her 


th whom the readers of Miss 


ready familiar. 


nature of the as well 


iss, 


of 
to The Brother to Dragons, even before 


e lady 


vy to the colo- 


ie New 


there 


in Queen gave her hame 
World. About J guia of Vir- 
is a touch of sentiment, a touch of 
touch of com- 
traced back through 
With all 


a vein of womanly 


r,a touch of pathos, and a 


Sense which ( be 


an 


e many intervening generations. 


refinement she has 
guile and very 
which, 
¢ to Miss Rives, attracts men always, 


] 
rie 


without 


ig, She has the 


shness which Is 


beautiful voice 


has t timbre of a tine musical instru 
1.1 
ria. 


yattractsa musician, and which, 
is the overture to the whole char- 
it sl 
for 

we, boys 


1 
peak, 
nil 


says " 


With 
nueck” 
and “ bean’t 


ie cries, “ Plague gone 


for “al- 
we 


. no,” *alluz” 
” for 


‘straddle,” 


“are 
he rides horseback 
he 
hen her hand strikes 

the piano, her long fingers sink in among 
} 


KeVS aS meh 


} 
and 
in independence of the POSITION | 


a few chords firmly 


t the tingers of a miser among 
that “Miss F 


Us” opinion of, and association with, her own 


the golden coin he loves. agi- 


sex is the key-note to her character quite as 
the overture to 


‘Somehow,” says 


emphatically as her voice is 


t same composition, she 


to Roden, “I don’t take much to women, nor 
ey tuh But I null to 
in’t goin’ to make a fuss over’s wife ;” 

that the last 
‘wa'n’t Herrick, ‘cause he 


me. know know a 


he is quite sure name of 
rrick’s “ Julia” 
ouldn’t ’a written those kynder things to his 
,and a man wouldn’t ’a taken th’ tronble 
If * Virginia of Vir- 
believed more in men and known 
more of men’s wives, the tragedy of her life 
night but then Miss 
Rives would not have been able to set it down, 


to write songs to’s wife.” 
ginia” had 
have been averted; 
and women must weep that printers may work. 
rhe girl whom Roden loved is commonplace ; 


he girl who loved Roden is a heroine; and to 


By Améuizk Riv 
New York 


ES Ill 
Harper 


Virginia 
Svo, Cloth 


nia of 
Post 


E HUTTON 


her and to her sorrows we 
for this picture of the time 
which she lived, 


THE name of “ Stepniak” first 
lar to American readers when Mr. W 
Westall rendered into English in j 
thor’s Russia Under the Tzars of great 
boldly brilliantly It 
a mass of information a Russia, 


l 


her rulers, and her people of all 


became famil- 


1am 


[sm that 


au- 


interest, and writte 


contains bout 


from 
nent of the 


erades 
the period of the greatest develop: 
Muscovite the t 


fourteenth down to 


autocracy in iirtes 
thre 
Third Alexand 


who sits upon the throne to-day. 


centuries 
of the reign of the 


Verne 
ehit- 
lly 


most appalling pieture ofa state 

ment calling themselves patriotic 
ened, who for years have done systematic 
thines which the barbarous conque 
of the dark 


moments of wild rage or of stupid fanatic 


most rors 


ages could only have done in 
sm. 
‘Stepniak” is what the outside world ealls a 
Nihilist, although a Nihilist ate 
tempt to defend the past policy of Nihilism, 
but rather to give an exact description of the 
which 


all 


UIty 


who does not 


condition of aftairs in his native country, 


can make Nihilism possible; and to entreat 


those who love peace, progress, a1 d hun 


dlespot- 
ism which crushes his peopie, He cont 
that mn more opportune 
this moral intervention than the 
in which the 
Intionary movement passing 
important phase of its development: and 
makes the atement 
that Russian governmental circles are much 
more impressed by what is said about them in 
other European lands than by the wa 
all Russia, from the White 
Euxine. Every Russian was f 


to unite in a moral erusade agai 


nst tire 
ends 


no moment e: be for 


present one, 


Russian liberative and revo- 


is through an 
ne 
somewhat unexpec 


st 


tea 


ing of 
to the 
vith the 
horrors of Russian political prisons, and shud- 
dered at what he saw and read; 


Sea down 


Pry d baat 


thousands of 
remonstrances and complaints were addressed 
to the governing class by intluential bodies of 
Russian citizens, without receiving the simple 
courtesy of a reply; but when certain of the 
newspapers of Paris and London -began to call 
attention to the reported murder by sl 
ture of 
political crime, English and French correspond- 

r the Tzars 

New York: 


tor- 


an unfortunate woman arrested for a 


By “‘St 


Harper 


Pa 
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; 

' : ents were given privileges never before granted 
' to the r tives of the Russian journals 
- t es Ste} ik’ has no hope of Rus 
‘ Sli se ! ne its ffrom within, and places 

endence the interference of all 

Cl ‘ t death of Bismarck. 
R 1 once free would be too strong for the 
| of | ted Germany, who is doing 
] to ent freedom trom crossing the 
Ru tre er, and hose warmest allies, in 
this1 wct are the Russian rulers. Bismarck, 
sand “Ste i IAs5,is the master of En- 
roy , Lis no ey more than a Caliban, 
bsayva let med slave vhom the Prussian 
Pros h t three hairs on his head, 
! { ‘ ise purpose of his will. So 
| s Russia remains what it is, Bismarck 
dictator and arbiter of the Conti- 

nen ) ye will Prussian militarism, 
| scourge of all civilized Europe, 
re ‘ With this strong state- 
: mn of ft tical situation, the writer 
I story of “ Russia under 

t l 

] i] iS or, Russia in her Re 

» Ne i Countries? by the same au 

t Ixe6. In this volume “ Step- 

Lik st ale $ vith the two contending 

} yp s of m 1 Russia Liberty and 
Des from one particular point of 
to ntl both are likely to 

‘ upon contingent European govern 

! une ) eir general welfare and 
progres Ever since the creation of the Rus 
sian | ‘ Peter the Great Europe has 
fe still feels uneasy, at the vicin 
state obedient to the auto 

ern fo man, Whose only thought is 
tl t il extension of his own empire in 
ull « ~ Phe Russian revolutionists, on 
the « hand, by reason of the desperately 
viol ‘ racter of the means adopted to 
serve t ends, appeared, and still appear, to 
| cal ninds to threaten the overthrow of all 
SOK rou mut the world; and to be 
auit sala rous to the peace of Kurope as 
sm of the Tzar himself. *Step- 
via “The Russian Storm-cloud” 
s to exp ind indieate the nature and char 
ete f these rival elements, and the book 

‘ being essentially political, is hardly 
so ( s to eral readers as its prede- 





‘or all that, as putting 


N sm in a new light, which he seems to 
sh ) the true light, it is well worthy of 
{ eal ly 

Quoting the remark of certain Americans 
mid | shmen Were I a Russian I should 
be Ni t thie wuithor proceeds to show 
he Nihilists are, and what they are not; 
via | for, and what they do not 
i Phi ure i the first place, not Nihil 
Ruasia in her Relation 
\ ( By Stepniak.”’ 4to, Paper, 

> . vy Harper and Brothers 





at all. 


sts 


Nihilism means nothingness. + 
general annihilation of everything wh 


and the name was borrowed from 
Turghenett’s novels by anti-Russian 

ists in other countries, as the first th 

to hand: but by the “ Revolutionists 
* Social-Revolutionists’—the “ Radica 
Russia, if is repudiated and ignores | 


deny the charges of London 


periodic 
‘to the Nihilist mind nothing short of 
tal destruction of the state seems wor 
ment’s cousideration,” and that “ Nih 
solved to force upon an unprepared a 
unwilling country the fantastic frees 


anarchy! If, as “Stepniak” declares 
work for reforms and for the amelioratio 
popular burdens, and not for the « 


all 


ariy all 


of 


lit 


social and political order, then pel 
good Ame 
are Nihilists without knowing it, altho 
a harmless, lamb-like kind; and the Par 
archist, to whom * 


Englishmen and 


Stepniak” makes his 


in “* Russia ander the Tzars” may, after 
more potent to disperse this “ Russian W 
Cloud” by his moral foree than are 


bombs the destructionists can thro 


In 


“ Stepniak” 


The Russian Peasantry,4 the volume 


now lays before English readers 


he proceeds to show, as brietly as possi 





ugh at the same time very fully, the 
ings and main features of that double yn 

of growth and deeay which is to be obse1 
in the rural population of his unhappy 


land. 


the edueated classes of Russia, which le 


The deep-seated democratic fee 


lieves to be the main spring of the pre 


litical rebellion in the empire of the Ty 

left a well-detined Impression upon the R 
sian literature of the last twenty years. 1 
cated Russians, deprived of any means of he 


ing their fellow-creatures out of their pres 


difficulties, have sought to know what st 
difficulties really are, and have devoured ¢ 

ly all the information their men of lette 
could give them concerning the conditio 

the peasants. The result has been an unis 
development of popular knowledge on this 
popular subject. A large body of writers 


taking various points of view, have carefu 


elaborated books and 


n 
amount 
has accumulated in the official and non-ofticial 
publications of Russia, and these elaborated 


In Mitwazines the 


enormous of rough material whic 


papers “Stepniak,”’ by a process of fi 
sifting and sorting, has gathered and ama 
mated of literature 
which forms a natural supplement and con 


] 
il 


into one general piece 


sununation to his earlier books. 

The totally 
the same grade of citizens of other stat 
Their aims, their morals, and their religion ar 


all their own, and differ in a very marked de- 


Russian peasants are unlike 


8 


Peasantr 


s y. By 
York: 


‘Stepniak.”’ 


Harper and Brothers. 
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ree from those prevailing among the upper ults herein deseribed. 

isses of their own land. They have 1 temporary home with his 1 ondon, 

ved upon the crumbs of intellectual food has written for the periodical press of Eng! 
, 


ch have fallen from the tables of their eul many valuable papers upon the subje 
ed brethren, as “Stepniak” expresses it; his heart, and has prepared 
le y are passing through an actual erisis ground Russia,” and th thre 
al, social, and religious—upon the © stirring volumes under conside1 
of which he b th l 


elieves the further de 


of the whole country very much Ir is a decided relief to turn from 
rowing story of Russia’s misery and 
or cl apter is devote ad to the con- to Madame Gerard's cheerful 
of the agraria question In Russia, pieture of the people who 
it moment in all co intries, but espe- Be yond the Forest Placed 
so in this case, the agricultural class) formidable ramparts of snow-capped mow 


tuting eighty-two per cent. of the entire tains, and protected ag: 


» noise and tur 





ation; that is to say—exclusive of Po-  moil of the outer world 1 avy stockade 
dand Finland—an ageregate of sixty-three of thick growing timber, the ver | 
ons of souls. Russia is and must remain mysterious region Transylvania 
years a peasant state in the full ac suggest something ont of the re: 
tance Of the term, ana » toilers of the rest of mankind. Historically 
must of necessity therefore become the geographically it is isolated and wi 
ef figures of its social and political life. The inhabitants are Hungarians, Szecklers, 
United in their semi-patriarchal, semi-re- Saxons, Wallachians, Russians, Bulgarians, At 
in Village communes, the mounjiks, or menians, Greeks, Moravians, Poles, Servians, 
isants of Russia, have always exhibited a Jews,and Gypsies; and of this strange admix 
it share of self-respect, and a marked ea ture of races, with their customs and folk-lore, 
ty to stand boldly for their rights where = studied and gathered during a two years’ ofti 
affairs of the commune are concerned. cial residence in the “Land Beyond the For 
n their dealings with strangers, they est,” almost as strange to us as the Land Be 
splay a remarkable truthfulness and frank- yond the Clouds, this present work treats. Thi 
nes with each other, and a author is the wife of the commander of an 


ss in their deal 
se of duty and loyalty and unselfish devo- Austrian brigade of cavalry which was sta- 


to their own class, which contrasts very tioned at Hermanstadt and Kronstadt 


he rece 


ely with the shameful and shameless 1883 to 1885; and the impressions s 


pravity of the official circles. They are ig- of the wild beauty of the scenery, as well as of 
rant of the sciences and the arts,and many the curious characteristics of the people, are 
hem still believe that the earth rests upon quite unlike the experiences and observations 
enormous Whales swimming inthe ocean, of other travellers in those other parts of the 


1 their traditional morality they some- world whichare not nearly so remote, and which 


es show such deep humanity and wisdom = are infinitely more familiar to educated tra 


strike their educated observers with ellers and seers of sights. Transylvania is 


der and admiration. All this has been bound in the course of time to become as eul 
} 
‘ 


hown in the writings and tales of such mod- tivated and as civilized, as conventional and 
i Russians as Tolstoi and others, with which as stereotyped, as the better kuown sectious 
| modern English readers have been made of the continent of Europe; but as Madame 
familiar during the last decade or two, but it Gerard deseribes it now, the ady 


s strongly emphasized by “Stepniak,”’ who  nineteenth-century monster—her epithet fo 
ls with the hard facts of rough history, not the necessary but unpoetical steam-engine 
th the glamour of romance. What is going is of too recent a date to have tainted the at 
to be the result of education and freedom upon mosphere with its breath, or to have suorted 


ese many millions of human beings as time and puffed away the old-world charms which 


es on, and low they are to be guided and still linge. about it; in the woodland and th 


ontrolled, is the problem propounded, if not mountains, in the medizeval churches and ruin 


vorked out, in the present book ed watch-towers, in the mysterious caverns and 


The ide ntity of * Stepniak” has lo r been the ancient mines, and in the s mos of the fo 


carefully concealed, but there is every reason and the gestie lore in which they are skilled 
0 believe now that he is Mikhail Dragomanoff, The anthor dwells particularly upon t 
formerly a professor of Kiev University, in strange fact that the Transylvanian Saxon 


South Russia. He is of a noble family of Cos- who have lived for seven centuries upon alic 
sack origin, and was born in 1841. Driven soil and in the midst of antagonistic races ; 
his native land for political reasons in’ more thoroughly Teutonic to-day than 
ie settled in Geneva, Switzerland, where Germans who have never left the 


un the publication of socialistic books, father-land; the adverse circumstai 


cevoting himself at the same time to the close 


4}, / 


The Land beyond the Fores 
SKA GERARD With Map and 
ethnology of his native country, with the re- Cloth. New York: Harper and Bi 
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study of the language, literature, history, and 
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ch they were placed, and the opposition 
lL attacks which met them on every side 
ner tive to ¢ nes ibbornly, tenaciously, 
to enc peculiarity of language, dress, 

il om b manner without parallel in 
| e specifies one particular vil 

‘ ibited , community of Saxons who 
e not a drop of Hungarian blood in theit 
o marry exelusively among them 

es, Who have retained the German family 
es, the German type otf feature, and the 
onal Saxon dress intact in all its charae 
es,and have gradually but entirely for 
en their mother-tongue, and who now 


k only in Hungarian. 


Among all the curious folk who live in this 
lerra Ultra Sylvas,” as the Hungarians term 

s country beyond the woods, none are 
re curious than the gypsies, and the most 


teresting chapters of the present work are 


se devoted to this singular race of beings, 
o resemble no other created men, who have 
country, no religion, no history, who know 


tten laws,and who,as Liszt in his work 


e happily expresses if, “*seem 


ue to exist because they do not 


oose to cense to be, and who only choose to 

t precisely as they have always been.” In 
unsylvania the wandering bands of gypsies 
ect their own chiets, the best dressed of the 


ilidates generally receiving the majority of 


vhich is perhaps as wise as, and certainly 


‘ mple than, the more civilized methods 
ii vin other republies. The gypsy babies 
mh the winter undergo a hardening process 
being rubbed in the snow; those born in 
veather are anointed with grease and left 
make in the broiling sun: and their enstoms 
marriage, divorce, and burial are equally 
wgeandtoughening. Musie, dancing,drink- 
vy, sleeping, cheating, stealing, and making 





e are their principal amusements and their 
y occupation, 
The 


tion, that destroyer of romance, that d 


steam-engine, that harbinger of civili- 
eadly 
ve of poetry, whose advent into Transylvania 
e Austrian commandant’s wife so deeply de- 
ores, should at least be credited with making 
ossible her own visit to the land of antiquity, 
il to the contemporary people of the Middle 
there; for without it 
e could hardly have got together and print- 


ves whom she found 


her impressions and experiences of the re- 


n she believes it is destined to debauch. 
OvcrR own is essentially a land of conven- 
ons, from the school debating society to the 
‘ lLelub and the board of trustees, from the 
1 meeting to the Senate of the United 
ites—a land in which the people are all 


ereigns, Who have not only their national, 


te,and local le v iture s, but who have con- 


isl 
ntions on almost eve ry conceivable object, 


] 


al, religious, commercial, moral, sanitary, 


for the of 


d even advancement base-ball. 


Every intelligent 


s liable to be ea 
time to preside at some kins 


person l 
upon at some 


a meet 


g, and yet the study of parliame: 
We send om 


be profession il men to schools and co eu 


law is ¢ ntirely neglected. 


,and divinity: vy 
for the 


commercial 


common law, medicine 


schools oft 


] 


SCcl 


technology Vari 


ous 
iools of business for 
West Point and Annapolis 


training and discipline of our soldiers ay 


we have 


] 
SAaliors ; 


and while our strength lies in a 


f 





me army of electors to wag civil war « 
month or two with ballots in conventio 
make no eftort to drill our national defi 
ers In parliamentary law, except in the Ho 
of Representatives at Washington, as 
Which is apt to cost the country dear, fi 
average Congressman at a tuition tee of 
thousand dollars a year—and mileage ‘ 


but little know ledge until he has spent ate 


or two in learning how to begin to learn 
To remedy all this, Mr. George T. F 


eated 1 


sh dee 


n 1879 to the American youth, wl 


first articulate sound is “Mr. President 
imerican Manual of Parliamentary Law,® a 
tematic arrangement of the common law ot 
deliberative assemblies, for the use of t 
parliamentarian as well as the novice, t 
value of which was recognized at ones It 


concise, complete, and clear, and ad 


a simple book of reference, the marginal ile 


to its contents enabling its students to tu 
at once to any subject without the aid of 
index, which in itself is thoroughly and car 
fully made, but 
ters. 

rhis just followed 
same author’s Guide to the Conduct of Veet 
Being Models of Parliamentary Practice for Yous 
and Old,’ and adapted to the school, the « 
and the fireside, It too has its Table of ¢ 
tents and its Index, but it is presented in 


work has been bv t 


novel form of a series of dialogues, with a « 
of characters, each student playing at legis 


tion as the pupils in business colleges pl i\ 


banking and trading and at the keeping o 


books. 

Mr. Fish believes that the science he tea 
es is that which lies at the very foundation ¢« 
republican government, and that it 
ready done much, and is destined to do mot 
to induce man to beat his swords into ploug 


refers naturally to lesser mat 


has a 


MirPAbie as 


shares and his spears into pruning-hooks 
With the quoting of his “Golden Rule of Pat 
liamentary Law” this meeting will adjoum 
“Be not captious in the enforcement of rules 
upon others, but submit cheerfully to their 
strict application to yourself.” 

6 American Manual of Parliamentary Law: ¢ 7 
Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies Syat ti 
Arranged for the Use of the Parliamentaria i 
Novice By GreoreeE T. Fisn 16mo, Cloth, 50 Cents 
Leather ‘Tucks, $1 00. New York: Harper and Br 
thers 

i Guide to the Conduct of Meetings. Being Models 
of Parliamentary Practice for Young and Old. By 


Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 Cents. New 


and Brothers 


Greonee T 
Harper 
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LITERARY 


BY LAUREN(¢ 


YHEN the younger Dumas was offered the 
\\ Cross of the Legion of Honor, early in 
the Second Empire, if he would write a reli- 
cious tragedy, he is said to have replied, “ Re- 

gion has already been the cause of three great 
tragedies, Which are respectively called ‘The 
of the Albigenses,’ ‘The 
of St. Bartholomew,’ and * The Massacre of the 
Cervennes.’ 


Massacre Massacre 
I would advise religion to stop 
and be content!’ Nevertheless he ae 
cepted the red ribbon from the hands of the 
Man of De stiny whom he affected to despise, 


uthough he 


there, 


never attempted to compose his 
sacred epic. 


the second and greatest of these three religious 


His father’s novel, founded upon 


tragedies, and called by the name of the sister 
of the Catholic King of France and the wife 
of the Protestant King of Navarre—-“ Margue- 
rite de Valois”—falsifies history, brutalizes hu- 
manity, and is of no credit to the family Dumas. 
The frail Margaret glides through the pages of 
Charlotte Yonge’s “The Chaplet of Pearls,” a 
duller, though a cleaner book, as she figures 
romances which deal with that terri- 
ble drama acted on the night of her marriage 
with Henry the Béarnaise, and which long has 
been a favorite subject of the writers of fic- 
tion. The latest version of the tragedy is from 
the pen of M. Charles du Bois-Melly. Its title 
The History of Nicolas Muss,’ the 
is the streets of Paris, the time the twenty- 
fourth of August, 1572. It is told in the first 
person, and in the quaint old French of the 
period, by a very humble member of the cast, 
a supernumerary but active whose 
name has never been handed down on the bills 
of the play by any of the historians, but who 
saw and felt more of what he relates than did 
the second son of Catherine de Medicis, whom 
the author of “ Monte Cristo” portrays as pick- 
ing off stray Protestants with his arquebus 
from the safe cover of the baleony of his rooms 
in the Louvre; and he is the first of the ro- 
mancers who tells that terrible tale from the 
point of view of the lower orders of the people. 
The Reitre had held the post of Public Reader 
at the Academy of Louisburg in Wittemberg 
before he enlisted in Manstield’s Black Dra- 
goons; his language, consequently, is better 
and purer than that of the rank and file of the 
cavalrymen of his time, and his tlueucy of 


no MANS 


is scene 


an one, 


1 The History of Nicolas Muss. An Episode of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Translated from the 
French of Cuaries pu Bors-Metry. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. New York: Harper and Brothers 


NOTES. 
E HUTTON 
speech and rough eloquence on all occasions 
On 
a certain winter evening in Geneva, Switzer 
land, some forty years after the scenes he de 
scribes he reviews old times, over the 


add greatly to the charm of his narrative. 


tankard, 
in a little inn the landlord of which he had be 
come 3 S‘death, 
and octave 
of the Saint Barthelémy of that famous year.” 

“The History of the Reitre Nicolas Muss” is 
not to be 


and he tells his neighbors, * 


how « losely he did ke« p vig ], fast, 


considered as a romance, even if its 
few 
of the popular ingredients of fiction are to be 


found in the composition, and it appeals to se 


hero be a mere creation of the writer, for 


rious readers. The notes are 
brief but 
graphical sketches of men like Chicot, the 
King’s Jester, and Albert de the Ma 
réchal de Retz, of whom history speaks often 


and full; 
comprehensive 


many 


they contain 


bio- 
Gondy, 
enough, but who are not of sufticient impor 
tance to figure in history except as a part of 
the passing show; they give dates which the 
Reitre has forgotten to mention, or has never 
known; 


they verify his statements by quota- 
tions from Brantéme, D’Aubigné, and Mézeray ; 
they explain the meaning of local allusions 


show 


they 
vannes were favorite dances of the 


and colloquial phrases; that pa 
time, and 
exactly how they were danced; that the hour 
of tierce was eight of the 
and in winter ten. They seem sometimes to 
be the work of the author, sometimes of the 
translator, and they enhance materially the 
value of the book, although, strangely enough, 
they do not explain who and what were the 
reitres themselves. 


clock in summer, 


The name is derived from 
the German reitre, a horseman, and was given 
to the troops of German cavalry who were 
frequently employed in France during the re 
ligious wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as the Hessiaus were used in this 
country three or four hundred years later. 

Of the writer of this book almost nothing is 
known on this side of the Atlantis He 
born in Switzerland about sixty years ago. 
As Charles Dubois he practised the arts of 


was 


painting and engraving, and wrote a number 
of novelettes which 
the Journal 


elsewhere, and 


appeared as feuilletons in 
Géneve, the Revue Suisse, and 
were afterward collected and 
printed in book form. ‘These were based upon 
Swiss town and country life, and 
successful. He gradually assumed the 
aristocratic name of du Bois, and upon his 


marriage added to it that of Melly, borne by 


du 


were very 


more 








ore CP 


en 


ee 
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the f ly of his wif Some years ago he 
pt ‘ th tiistorica work entitled “ Majorie, 
or the I of the Valais by the French.” 
The great charm of the present book is the 
sill «lire ness of the style, and the 
preservation of the diction of the day. It 
ha t othing in its translation, the old 
Eng gy quite as correct and as attrac- 
tive old French from which it is taken. 

THE subject of Hyrano has been attract 
ne Sol tention of late in England, chiefly 


on account of an effort made by one of the 


ish Sunday magazines to in 


du its readers to name the “ Hundred Best 
Hymns,” and the result has been the publica- 
ti oft se selected hymns in a pampulet 
based upo The Franklin Square Song Col 

leet * of Mr. McCaskey in this country, al- 
thoug yo 1 means so comprehensive or so 
complete It gives short sketches of the au 

thors of the hymns, and shows, which is of 
more rest, the bent of preference on the 
part of the three thousand five hundred 
persons whose lists were sent in. The most 
popular hymn is * Rock of Ages,” which re 

ceived three thousand two hundred and fif. 
tes votes, while “Abide with Me,” “ Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,” and “Just as I Am,” had 
wime three thousand votes each. How far 
this choice was influenced by the words of the 


hymns 


nd how far by the musie to which 
they are set, and with which they are usually 


BOC Ta 


ed, it is, of course, not easy to say. It 
is a curious fact that few of the great English 
poets, except, pre rhaps, Kirke White, Cowper, 
ind Pope, have turned their attention to this 
form of composition, and even Milton himself, 





essentially a religious writer, has left no lines 
that can be sung or chanted in publie worship, 
his occasional versions of the Psalms rarely ap 


‘ 


pearing inthe collections of modern times, while 
the great English musical composers on the 
other hand—if England ever had great musi 
cal composers—have written many charming 
Henry Carey, Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan, and Dr. Arne, to say nothing 
ol HH i rile 
England, and who was certainly more English 
than the 


English Ki 


tunes,” notably 


™ hymn 
, Who spent many years of his life in 


Elector of Hanover who became the 
ng, and who brought him to London 
as his “* Chapel-Master”’ 
the last century. 

The Hymnology of our own country is quite 
as creditable as that of Great Britain. We 
ean claim William A. Muhlenburg, William 
B. Bradbury, William Cullen Bryant, Lowell 
Mason, Ira D. 


Hastings, and many 


in the beginning of 


Sankey, Ray Palmer, Thomas 
more, and now appears a 
2 


volume of Hymns and Tunes 


Thom 


posed and adapted by George William Warren. 


as sung at St. 


is’s Church, New York, the music com 


Ss 7 at St. Thomas's Church, 
} 5 adapted by GEor 

WiLt1AM Warren 

Harper and Br ers 








, $125. New York: 


It is prefaced by an Introductory Note fi 

pen of the late Rev. Dr. Morgan, Rector of st 
Thomas’s Church, who assumed the rm 

bility ofits publication which Mr.Warr 
modest to assume himself, and who ws 
it as a cherished possession, not on] 
members of his own parish, but to tl 
sands of persous from all parts of the 
who, in attending the services at his ¢] 
have shared in the quickening powe1 
music, and who will be glad to carry it t 


homes in this present and convenient for 


Mr.GurDON TRUMBULL’s Names and I’ 
of Birds which Interest Gunners: with D 
ons Language Understanded of the Peopli s 
quaint and as curious as its title. Mr. Ty 
bull is evidently a keen sportsman, who 5 
felt the want which he sets himself out to s 
ply, and who is entirely familiar with his sub 
je ct. The mest intellectual of gunne rs, those 
who boast a knowledge of considerable Lat 
and of more Greek, are able to form a very i 
distinet idea of a bird’s appearance from what 
Mr. Trumbull calls the “shop-talk” of the s 
entists, even though they go a-gunning w 
glossaries in their pouches; and he makes the 
bold assertion that the descriptions commonly 
encountered in ornithological works (particu 
larly such as are printed to-day) are only 
need them 
Therefore he deseribes his birds, and species 


telligible to those who do not 


of birds, in the most simple English at | 

command, and with the fewest possible tech 
nicalities of speech, giving those grotesqu 
and sometimes outlandish names which ar 
mediums of communication between men who 
shoot for a living and are wise only 


1th wit 
and wood craft, as well as the every-day 
menclature of those who shoot simply for the 
pleasure of killing, and for whom his book is 
written. 

As an example of the information to be 
gained from these pages, the reader will nat 
rally turn to the familiar “ Aythya Vallisneria, 
which is called the Sheldrake on the James 
River, the White-back on the Potomac, and 
the Canvas-back at the Brunswick, at Delmo 
ico’s, and on the Susquehannah, ‘It breeds 
from the northern tier of States northward, in 
the Rocky Mountains further south, and it 
Upper California; while it winters in th 
United States and southward to Guatemala. 
It is found rarely on our eastern coast north 
of Delaware”—and never west of the Seventh 
Avenue or east of the Bowery ! The epieures 
of Norfolk, Virginia, contend that it is * better 
eating” when it tirst arrives from the North 
and before it dines upon the wild celery of th 
Chesapeake, which is contrary to the acceps- 
ed theory of epicures in other parts of the 
country; and its admirers all over the land 


3 Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gur 
ners; with Descriptions in Language Understanded of 
the People. By Gurpon TruMBULL. 8vo, Cloth, $2 dv. 
New york: Harper and Brothers, 
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| shudder to hear that Dr. Cones speaks of 

as “that overrated and generally 
bird !” 

Not the least valuable and interesting por- 

mis of this book are the 


under- 


illustrations furnish- 
Mr. Edwin Sheppard of the Academy of 
Natural Seiences in Philadelphia, the author 
isserting that a good picture is worth more 

r the purposes of identification than all the 
ever written, 
it his own written d 


escriptions notwithstanding 
escriptions are excel- 
t in every way, and he adds that pictures 
simple black and white are more useful than 
ise Which are colored, especially in the case 
f those birds whose plumage 
ent at different 


1s entirely dif- 
seasons, and whose mark 
us and colors necessal iy pass through SO 
intermediate staae 

Phe 1 number of names which Mr. Trum- 
has collected printed in hea- 
faced type throughout his text, which en- 
ables them to be noted distinctly on running 
down the page the variety of 
iven to the same birds in the various 


many Ss. 


irge 
they are 


he eye and 


names 
parts of the country, will be a surprise even to 
sportsmen and house-holders ; 
bird gray 
snipe, brown snipe, robin snipe, quail snipe, 


one poor little 


being called red - breasted Shipe, 


German snipe, gray-back, browu-back, dow- 
All 
are indicated in the Index to 


k, and the bird’s personal 


itch, dowitcher, driver, and plain snipe. 
of these 
Mi 
appearance, habits, and characteristics, as well 
s those of its mate, can be learned and stud- 

d no matter what name it in what 
part of the land, while those most familiar 
with it would look a long time before they 
recognized it as “ Macrorhamphus Griseus,” the 
title by which it is set down in the Check List 
of the American Ornithologist Union and other 
ientifie books. 


names 


Trumbull’s boo 


bears 


s 


And this is what will make 
the “Names and Portraits of Birds,” as present- 
ed by Mr. Trumbull, so valuable to the People 
by whom it can be so easily Understanded. 


Mr. THomMas Harpy began his literary career 
With a serious work. 


, 
the 


He received, in 1863, from 
Institute of British Architects, the prize 
medal for an essay on “ Colored Brick or Terra- 
cotta Architecture”; and there has been visible 
the tint of clay, burnt, baked, and in its natural 
state, in all his subsequent writings, from the 
* Desperate Remedies” of 1871 down to the 
Wessex Tales* of 1888 He has made the myth- 
ical shire of Wessex as real as Sussex and as 
Essex themselves; and the American traveller 
through rural England looks for Casterbridge 
us he looks for Cambridge and Canterbury, 
and blames his Bradshaw that it has it not. 
The hangman of Casterbridge is one of “ The 
Three Strangers” in the first of this collection 
of “ Wessex Tales,” and he plays a curious part 
in the story of “ The Withered Arm,” which fol- 
* Wesaser Tales: 
By Tuomas Harpy 
Cents. 


Strange, Lively, and ¢ ‘ommon place 
With Portrait 8vo, Paper, 30 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


€ 
e 


lows it; but as Farmer Dalt 
man Johns, * Hanging and wiving 
tiny,” 

life 


der. 


on says to Dairy 


} 


aes 


vo by 


and there is quite as much of love and 


in this volume as of misery and legal mut 


* Higher 


The shepherd’s cottage, called 
which “ The Three 
met and were entertained, was 
from the of the 
Mi Hardy has ever gone, 

a few miles from (¢ itself 

was placed on one of those elevated fuzzy, 
Which fill sueh 
counties 


Crowstairs,” in Strangers” 


situated as fat 


ignoble strife maddis 


as iuthough it 


but 


asterbridas 


grassy downs a large area of 


certain in the south and southwest 
of England; sleets, snows, rains, and mists in 
winter, and the pervading poverty and forlorn- 
ness of the re wion in the best of seasons, serve 
to repel the poets and philosophe rs who love 
to feast their eyes and rest their souls with 
pleasant things; and the shepherds, the hedge- 
carpenters, the parish-clerks, and the ditchers 
usually have it all They and 
their surroundings are pictured by Mr. Hardy 
as country men and country thing 
by him alone. The little birds trying to roost 
on some scraggy thorn in the windy evening, 


and finding their tails “ blown inside out 


to themselves. 


are drawn 


like 
; andalthough 
the average American has never been admit 
ted into the aetual presence of any of Mr. Har 
dy’s humble folk, he can see and hear distinet- 


umbrellas,” are as natural as life 


ly all that is done and said at that christening 
party 


ago. 


at “Higher Crowstairs” so many years 
“Enjoyment was pretty general,” writes 
Mr. Hardy, “and so much the more prevailed 
in being unhampered by conventional 


tions. 


restric 


Absolute confidence in one another's 


good opinion begot perfect ease, While the fin 
ishing stroke of manner amounting to a prince- 
ly serenity was lent to the majority by the ab 
sence of any expression or trait denoting that 
they wished to get on in the world, to enlarge 
their minds, or to do any eclipsing thing what- 


ever—which, nowadays, so generaliy uips the 


bloom and bonhomie of all except the two ex 


tremes of the social seale. 

Setting aside the creator of Bottom and of 
Audrey, no man who ever wrote the English 
language has better succeeded in representing, 
in fiction, this absence of conventional restrie- 
tion in the lowest extreme of the social scale 
than has the creator of “ Ethelberta” and “The 
Woodlanders.” 


To say that Mr. Black’s Strange Adventures of 
a House-boat® is as good a piece of work as his 
“Strange Adventures of a Phaeton” is saying 
a great deal; but it is very nearly true, never- 
theless. “The Nameless Barge” of the present 
season is built upon the same general plan as 
the big dark green open chaise upon which 
Mr. Black rode into fame and popularity that 
delightful or fifteen years 
ago; and it has two of the most important 


summer fourteen 


5S The Strange Adventures of a Tlouse-boat. By Wit- 
LIAM Brack. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 50 Cents ; and 
12mo Cloth, 2. New York: Harper and Brothers 
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members of the original party on its passenger 
list—to wit, the teller of the tale and her Ma- 
jesty Queen Titania, who has not been seen of 
late outside of her domestic ¢ ircle,except when 
she quitted Piccadilly for the Green Pastures 
of our own Continent. She is the same small 
creature with the same magnificent manner, 
saying and doing the same essentially feminine 
things in the same attractive way; and she is 

still one of the most realistic creations of mod- 
; ern fiction. The plac e of Bell, our Bell, the bon- 

ny Bell of the previous excursion, however, is 
taken bya young American girl, equally charm- 
ing and equally dangerous to the peace of mind 
of all the unmarried men who happen to be her 
fellow-travellers; while the Uhlan has sent as 
substitutes a Scottish soldier with the Victoria 


Cross, and an English 


barrister who writes 
plays and abuses the critics, until, in the course 
of the story, he becomes a reviewer himself, 
and has a chance to gore the oxen of other 


people. Mr. Black, with his usual felicity, de- 
scribes the preparation of his younger hero’s 
“Short Notices of Books” 
familiarity with the methods of the men and 
women think they teach their fellow 
how to think. The critics 
of books and pictures and plays, Mr. Black’s 
budding Shakspere says, do little harm or 
little good. They contradict each other so 
flatly in the face of the public, that the public, 
seeing through it all, makes up its own mind 
at last, and becomes the final and absolute 
judge; the critics who do the actual 
in their generation are the critics of 
life, the writers who pour ont morbid and dis- 
torting and belittling opinions and strictures 
upon human nature 


; and shows his own 


Ww ho 


women and men 


while 


damage 


and human affairs, from 
day to day, and week to week; some literary 
fellows whose nerves are gone or whose livers 
are bad, or some unfortunate women, disap- 
pointed in not getting husbands, or, worse yet, 
disappointed in the husband they have got. 
According to this critic there are a few quiet, 
well-informed, and conscientious members of 
the guild to which he has just been elected, 
but the majority of them are not able to take 
a healthy or a wholesome view of anything or 
anybody; a cheap sort of cynicism or a more 
hopeless pessimism comes natural to them; 


they paint the world as they see it: 
1 


statesmen 


do not love the state half so much as they 
if | love the oflice, the salary, or themselves ; lit 
; erature, art, and science are cultivated merely 
; for the money they can produce; married wo- 
men drink in public; their husbands beat 
b them in private; girls are eager to sell them- 


selves to the highest bidder; and the children 
perceive the shams of the Christmas they pre- 
tend to enjoy. All this would be very terrible 
if it were even half true, but Mr. Jack Dun- 
combe does not always mean what he says; 
and it is to be hoped that his dramas will be 


: better than his criticisms on the erities. In 

other respects he is a bright, healthy, manly 
) lad, who is a pleasant companion on the long 
‘ 
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journey, an Englishman who in many yw 
is good enough to be an American, and 
who would have won the place in the hea 
of the Queen of the Phaeton and the FE; ' 
press of the House-boat formerly ocen) 
by the Prussian if his rival had not b 
Scotchman with a long pedigree and as 
purse, with a hame in the Highlands and 
respectful way of speaking of Prince Charlik 
famous heroine as “ Miss” Macdonald, whi 
the Autocrat of the Strange Adventures co 
not resist. That the Nameless Barge is ey: 
ually to float between the White Wings and 
the White Heather of the Far North, no reade: 
of Mr. Black will be at all surprised to heat 
The House-boat has never 
across the Atlantic; and 
alas! know it not at all. 


found its 
our inland waters 
It is a flat-bottome: 
nondescript craft, half canal-boat, half gonad: 
la, and a cross between the “ Rudder Grang 
of the present day and the “ Musk-rat Castk 
in Which the Deer-slayer met his Judith Hut 
ter on Glimmerglass as long ago as 1740. | 
it our English cousins find great good, an 
take much comfort, during their summer ho 
days: eating, sleeping, lounging on it; diy 
fishing, rowing from it. It stands stationai 
sometimes in some quiet, selected spot during 
a picnie that lasts for weeks; sometimes, as 
this case, it is towed through the long lines ot 
connecting canals and rivers by which Eng 
land is interlaced. The English, as is natura 
in a race of islanders, are, in a measure, wel 
footed; and the Thames has given more plea 
sure to a greater number of persons than at 
other stream of its size, or of any size, in the 
world, not only to the upper ten, but to thi 
lower hundred as well. What the driver ot 
the famous Phaeton has accomplished with 
the tiller of a House-boat, from Kingston to 
Oxford, on the Thames; from Oxford to Wat 
wick, on the Oxford Canal; from Stratford, o 
the 
to the other ports and happy havens on his 
way, the reader must read for himself. The 
gentle motion ofa single chapter; the silence, 
save for the thrushes and blackbirds; the suf 
fused sunlight; the cool swish of the wate 
along the boat; the gliding by of the placid 
English landscape, green with the verdure of 
the opening summer; the ever-changing pan 
orama of hill and wood and daisied meadow, 
and the moonlit evenings on deck, with the 
rhythmic twanging of Miss Peggy’s banjo will 
tempt every 


Avon, to Worcester, on the Severn; and 


one who starts out upon this 


journey to continue it to its end, and to regret 
that end when it comes. 

Sir John Denham’s Jines relating to the 
Thames, to be found in his “ Cooper’s Hill,” Mr. 
Black might with propriety apply to himself 
and to this present book, feeling that he has 
accomplished what was Denham’s endeavor 


“Oh! could I flow like ‘hee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme; 
Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 
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BY 


orld seen 


let says that playi 


and Ham) 


LAUREN‘ 


is half so 


business of some 


ng on the 
let makes 
s that his 


self, without effort 
thought particularly without 


nee, to the 


more simple than the prepar 


nort 


he WH 


pens, ink, a 


a 


man 


iting of 
blotting 
and a 


. ris as e% 


a book? 

pad, ciga 
little tim 
isy as lyit 


lay mind 
ation of a 
Given pa- 
rs—if the 
e, and the 
iv! Even 


vomen-folk of professional writers, unless 


ey chane 


to be 


prote ssional w 


riters them- 


ves, accept this as a solemn fact, while they 


re equally 
is than invention, and t 


he poet 


ult than ordering lunch. 


sure 


that dusting is more labori- 


hat lving 


How ms 


is less dif- 
uny happy 


oughts have been completely trodden under- 


by a pair of | 


ed at an 


} 


inop 


portune 


ttle shoes brought in to be 


moment, how many 


rilliant ideas have been punctured by a dull 


ul-pencil brought in to be sharpened just as 


s eve 


nest frenzy, 1s 


ose and of verse 


asy 


reach of 


— * 
only Ki 


the me 


is preparing to roll 


ywh to the 


mbers of 


in its very 
se writers 


who do their work with- 


their own 


families; and even they can not express if, no 


itter how 


re than 


hare 
nine 


-tenths 


l they ti 


y. In the 


immortal peacock for whose 


reaming 


Carly 


le waite 


d in such 


minds of 


of the reading world 


pel iodical 
agony all 


e day long, was not half so exasperating to 


e nerves 


as Mrs. Carly 


7.9 
le’s house 


hold cares, 


or as the peacock tried temper of the sage of 


t 


inestic economy and the 


elsea himself. 


eretore, 


that Mrs. Christine Terhun 
ilthough she 


It is not to be w 


ondered at, 
e He rrick, 


is a master of two trades—of do- 
art of writing about it 


should have prepared a volume upon House- 


ping Vade 


Harland,” 


discourse 


inher 


Easy’ witl 
hat authorship is deserving of re] 
Mrs. Herrick, who, 


its the 


1IOnT Livin 


ehold ma 


or the readers of Harper's Bazar t 
ipers which she now ¢ 


d which she 


coufesses to be the 


olleets in 


g¢ any hint 


ief as well. 
as a dauchter of “* Marion 
right and 
upon hous 


the facility 
tters, wrote 
he series of 
book form, 
results of 


er own actual experiences as a young house- 


ife. How far 


of renting 


e-kee 


1 
I 


f 


she Is 


correct mn 


her theories 


and settling, of furnishing and mar- 


ping 
mo, ¢ 


Made Fasy 


oth, $1.00 


By CHRIST 
New York 


INE TERHUNE 
. Harper and 


E HUTTON 


keting, of sweep and clear 


maids and managing husbands, to wl 


devotes certain chapters of her little volume, 


it is, of course, not possible for a mere pencil 


sharpener to say; but upon moral grounds 
even the dwellers in tents can endorse her, 
partic ularly when she teaches that the science 
of Making House-keeping Easy is embraced in 
the art of Doing House-kee ping Well: that the 
best way to save work of any kind is to do it 
so thoroughly that there need be 1 

back to pick up dropped stitches 

gather scattered thoughts. Tired es sts and 
sermonizers the world over owe h a debt 
of gratitude too for her recommend 4 
“a certain degree of confusion in the general 
sitting-roomn,” and for the utterance of that 
colden sentiment, “ The home feeling is worth 
more than spotless tidiness,” which ought to 
be worked in red and green worsteds upon per- 
forated card-board, and hung upon the walls 
of every sitting-room into which thoughtless, 
thankless, inconsistent man is ever admitted 


Mr. ALLAN QUATERMAIN has indulged his 
wonderful gifts of romance and exaggeration 
to such an extent that he is not to be credited 
even when he tells the story of his own death. 
Only a year ago—in July, 1887—happily, con 
tentedly, and with the same sense of security 
with which an infant lays itself to rest in its 
mother’s arms, did he lay himself down in the 
arms of the Everlasting Brother to Sleep; all 
the tremors, all the heart-shaking fears which 
had haunted him through a long life, had left, 
the storms had passed, the air had closed in 
over the space that his form had filled, and his 
place knew him no more. At least so he said, 
and so he appeared to believe rec days 
later his friends placed him on the brazen 
flooring before the altar of the Temple of the 
Sun, and waited for the last rays of the God 
of Day to fall upon his face. Presently they 
came, and struck him like golden arrows, 
crowning his pale brow with glory; and then 
the trumpet blew, and the flooring revolved, 
and the earthly part that remained of him fell 
into the furnace below. All this would have 
been the very end of any other man, no matter 
how remarkable had been the adventures of 
his life; but it seems to have had no effect 
whatever upon Allan Quatermain, who appear 
in the pages of Harper’s Magazine for July, 

1888, as fresh and as inventive as ever, killing 
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three oodeock in as many seconds with three 
i double-barrelled gun! He is as de- 

tt Ss present reincarnation as in his 

st, a wcount of Maiwa’s Revenge? will 
find mic entranced readers as “She” and 

Ki S ms Mines.” Maiwa was the wife 
of Wambe, the chief ofa tribe of bastard Zulus 

hom Quatermain had met on one of his many 
hunti eX ( Her husband had bait- 
ed h i trap with her youngest child, to 
her ore oyance, and hence her Revenge, 
Vhbich Wass ita sure, 

Mr. Haggard has at last found his way into 
‘The Men of the Time,” as his inexhaustible 
hunter | become one of the accepted heroes 
of the « He was born in Norfolk, England, 

12 He accompanied Sir Henry Bulwer 

5M etal to Natal in 1875, he served on the 
tati of e Special Commission of Great Brit- 
lintot Pransvaalin 1876, and he was appoint- 
ed master of the High Court of the Transvaal 
Perritoi 1 1877. His first book, published in 
[8e2, is ot a political character, and was en- 
title ( iyo and his White Neighbors, or 
Ree Lk s in South Africa,’ but as the 
vork of an unknown man it attracted little 
atte min England. ‘“ Dawn,” his first ro- 
mance, appeared in 1884. No novelist of his 
wwe is so universally read, his faculties of in- 
ventio undiminished, and his Mr. Allan 
Quatermain will continue to slay as long as 
there game to be found in any of the four 


Witu 
son's Ih 


had not 


convention 


latest t 
of Mr. ¢ 


advent 


ing had 


nas su 
Dina 


to do tk 


to sup] 
the pen, 
events, 
1m Arn 


profits 


eTs Will 


. . 
ceeded in doit 


m comes: the 


¢and probating of Mi. Mee- 

the Quixotic Quatermain, however, 

itever to do, although the un- 
] 


the makin 
hing wh 
il materia upon which that doeu- 
is drawn, and the original manner of 
scribed in Mr. Haggard’s 


nore ingenious than any 


as «ce 


ile, are eve 


Juatermain’s surprisingly supernatural 


res Mi hav- 


experrence 


Meeson’s sole legatee 


as a reader of manu- 


SOTLiC 


for a large English publishing house, 
a hard-working English 
natural, a 
il of sympathy with authors and with 


What Mrs. Herrick 


x for those who have the 


letters, has, as is 


+] 
conecrns them 





ment of domestic affairs, he endeavors 


r those whose duty and pleasure it is 


ort and supply the home by means of 
d Literature, in Great Britain at all 
be made as Easy as House-keeping 
rica, When the younger Meeson’s mil- 


writers will get half the 
, and the publish- 


vhen there are any 
| A biography will 


stand all the 


losses. 


well as a painted portrait, an editor will 


l. By Il. Riper Hae 
I Paper, 25 Cents; Half 
( Harper and Brothers 
WV l sy H. Riper Hae 
Itt Half Cloth, 75 Cents. 
K rothers 





be the equal of an earl, and reporters a1 


a re¢ 
viewers will rank next to royalty itself ‘ 
the millennium comes! Even those By 
publishers who reprint American books \ 
out credit and without recomnpense h 
Mr. Haggard seems never to have heard of 
a condition of affairs—will sell the author a 
copy of his own book at the usual trade dis 
count—when the millennium comes! 

fhe picture drawn in this volume of the 
status of the author in England is so foreiy 
to the generally conceived idea, and in s 
marked contrast with the exalted and hor 
able position thrust upon writers of all kinds 
in ourown country, that its composition wo 
seem to show marks of the imaginative hand 
of Mr. Quatermain, after all. As a matter ot 
fact, we read, the average Briton has at t 
a considerable contempt, if not for literat 
at least for those who produce it. Literat 
in his mind is connected with the idea of gar 
rets and extreme poverty, and having inhet 
ed the strong national reverence for money, hie 


despises literature, in secret, if not in p 


1 


as he despises everything else which does 1 


pay. 
man cannot make a fortune out of it ? 


Of what earthly use is it, he asks 


\ 


Vl 


a member of a family in Britain betakes him 


self to the calling of letters, his friends 


and 


relations are prone to speak of him in as 
and apologetic way, and to regard him vei 


much as they would b« disposed to 


How ( 


book-making as a profession. 


re 


him if he had adopted quite another form of 


British publie, much less the British publisher, 


be expected to show any respect for men and 


women who, under such circumstances as thes: 


show so little respect for themselves as to w1 


for a living? 
“Mr. Meeson’s Will” suggests none 


Haggard’s previous works. 


oO 


and the miraculous have no part in it. 
time is the present, and the characters are thi 
ry 
and in the ordinary walks of middle life. 


every-day people to be met with eve 


body is killed, except by shipwreck or othe 


equally natural causes; the only fight 
court of law; and the only lion is a 
who writes the most 


successful novel 


year, and she roars very gently indeed 


pivot upon which the plot turns is worthy ot 
invention of Mr. Wilkie Collins 


the fertile 


his best days; and itis not too much t 


I 


Mi 


The phe homenat 


Phi 


aia 


No 


Lh 


SSC] 


that nothing in the way of what is know: 


summer reading” 


presented this season w 


be more generally acceptable to all classes of 


the community of readers than this story of 
Mr. Haggard’s, which is so unlike the stor 


> 
s 


Mr. Hag 
to find. 


The Mystery of Mirbridge* is a mystery in Mit 
bridge to this day, although the disinterested 


4 The Mystery of Mirbridge A Novel 
Payn. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 Cents 
Harper and Brothers 

9 


ey 
>V 


, JAM 


rard’s previous admirers will expect 


New York 
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wker is taken into the confidence of the 
or and of the heads of the house of Trevor 
the Opening scenes, and enjoys, from his 
mfortable position in the wings, the situa- 
s and by-play much more than do the audi 
es of ordinary dramas, who are left to spec- 
the plot and 
The 
nd tone, 


al phases quite unintellig 


ipon its workings until 


in falls. story is y 


thorou rlily 


n character a and it repre 
soc ible in a 
tv which recognizes the second son as be 


is good as the first, and sometimes better, 
vhich is forced to 


ers are 


wonder if all English 
as unnatural in their conduet tow- 
first of their as English 

els and English plays would seem to indi- 
t¢ No arg 

ture can be stronger than those examples 
current m 
tion that they must be founded on fact; and 


born bodies 


the 
iments against the law of primo- 


untilial behavior which are 


sO 


have every reason to bless our stars, that 


e live in a land where the barefooted boy 

in walk from the tow-path to the 
White House, and from the humblest alley to 
the broadest avenue, by the royal road of his 
own mental strength, and without waiting for 
dead men’s shoes. The proudest man in all 
Britain is he who ean boast 
of a great father; 
ought to 1 


alone 


of being the son 
the proudest man in America 
e the man who is proud to be able 
to say that he has made his own father proud 
of him! 

While Mr. James Payn is by no means a ma- 
terialist in the purely physical or corporal 
of the word, what Nathaniel Hawthorne 
wrote of Anthony Trollope’s novels, in 
The 


“as 


veneral, may with full justice be said of “ 
Mystery of Mirbridge” in particular—it 


is 
English as beefsteak.” 


The influence of mut- 
on and beer is visible upon every page, not 
ly in the cottage, but in the Hall, and little 
lommy Stokes at the feast in the Four-acre 
Field, erying in agony that something aches, 
but refusing to retire the festival be- 

,as he expresses himself, “it has got to 


from 
cause 

he a deal more before he has done with it,” 
than betters in the Manor- 
, who believe that living is but dining, 


his 


s no 
House 
ind that the civilized man can barely exist 
without In chapter XXII. Mr. Payn 


delivers an eloquent eulogy upon Luncheon, 


Worse 


cooks 


which he pays a passing tribute to Dinner, 
patronizes Supper, sneers at Five o’clock Tea, 
and repudiates Breakfast altogether. 
eon, or “ muncheon,” 
the 


Lunch- 
1s vulgarly defined 

philologists ‘as a handful of food,” not- 
vithstanding the fact that it is the chief meal 
of the day with the great majority of the An- 
rlo-Saxon Mr. Payn argues that it 
eaten at the time when the intelligence, which 
is but half aroused in the and 
vholiy jaded at night, is most and in 
the best possible condition for the absorption 
and of intellectual pabulum. 
He believes also that the most important oper- 
ations of “the City” are transacted over this 


by 


race, 18 


morning, is 
active 


Is 


its 


digestion 


2 
0 


isant meal, 


] 


DUSILESS 


ple 


on 


and that the gentler sex, wl 
ly is to charm, is never 


ing as When partaking of it. For all thi 
account of the heon at Mirbr dye ( 
hot 


sO 


} 
biti 
so ¢ 


htertaibing, or 


the 


appet 
at ¢ 


iattered all ex 


account of dinner 


state 
when Sir Richard sl 
tions by smoking over his wine, : 
two county magnates who were 
neighbors sat in agony at the 
fumes of the cigar should destre 
of the claret Chey 
ge slowly and homeeopath cally, 
old heads thrown bac 
until they h 


are 


represented 


} 
K 


like a couple 
ud convinced themsel ve 
harm was, done, when their rufiled fe 
sank peacefully down, and they set to work in 
earnest.” 

The impecunious young author of whom Mr. 
Haggard writes, and the 


housewife whom Mrs. Herrick 


economical 


iddresses 


Oot 
t 
t 


of whom are prominent elements of the 
middle 


whom 


Fre; 
class of the community, but neithe 
pl in Mr. 
naturally enough are not considered at 
his gastronomical discourses. Breakfast 
them is apt to be of importance, 
even supper is not to be despised; they 
all their children alike, 
father, living, for what he is, 
can leave them when he dies. 
The moral of “ The Mystery of Mirbridge’ 


a good one; 


have any ice Payn’'s 
to 
il d 


ave 


s some 


and thei 


what he 


love 


they 
not for 


the style, of course, is exce] 

and the interest is sustained until the e1 ! 
spite of the fact that what the end must be, is 
The 
are all well drawn, particularly that of Clara 
Thorne, the rector’s elder dauglhte r, who makes 
her own bed with her beautiful eyes wide open, 


patent from the beginning. characters 


accepts the position in an heroic way when she 
finds how very hard a bed it is, and devotes her 
ruined life to smoothing the pillow of her less 
ambitious but justly more fortunate sister. 
The story will relieve the tedium of many a 
dreary railway journey this summer, and add 
to the indolent comfort of 


hammock for tired anthor as well as for worn- 


many an out 


door 
out house-keeper, notwithstanding their n: 
ral antagonism toward the men and the social 


system it sings. 


itu- 


‘As English as beefsteak” is a very compre- 
hensive phrase. In the E Prose Works of 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, an edition of 
which has Jately been printed in London, is a 
graphie account of the exploits of Nichol 
Wood, “the great eater of Kent,” 
have consumed “a wheelbarrow 


rly 


as 
who issaid to 
full of tripes” 
at asitting, and the very next day to have dined 
upon “as many puddings as should reach over 
the Thames.” Give him meat, laylor, 
and he never stands upon the cookery. 1 
teen yards of black pudding and a raw 
feathers and all, except the bi 


writes 
gh 
duck, 
he long 
feathers of the wings, only served to whet his 
appetite. Wood had lost all his teeth but one 


and t 
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when Taylor met him, and was old in years and 


feeble in health, but nevertheless he succeed 


ead eating a quarter of mutton, with all the 


= ' 

I es, at Ashford No wonder the poetic 
erryu n celebrated his deeds! This ele 
ment of roast beef is even to be found in the 
vs of Macaulay, and the endless herds 
kine who choked every roaring gate of an 
ent Rome, upon that famous day when the 
rave Horatius faced those fearful odds, for 
the ashes of his fathers, and the glory of his 
ods, were the direct ancestors of the “ cattlh 
beasts” whose flesh nourished the heroes of 
modern London in Macaulay’s time. Horatius 
have been a Roman, as Herminius was of 
fitian blood and Spurius Lartius a Ramnian 
proud, but for all that they were very English, 
the author of the “ Lays” saw and picture d 
n No doubt the y swam safe to shore, to 
be loaded with honors and rewards, and were 
the fathers of the Latins who conquered and 
populated Britain, giving beef-eaters to the 
lower, and valiant trencher-men to the Nor- 

man kings. 

Mr. William J. Rolfe has just done for Ma- 
caulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome® what he has 
done in other seasons for Shakspere ’s plays 

nd for the poems of Goldsmith, Browning, 
ind Gray. They are printed with cleat type 
upon good paper, and in a handy little volume, 
published at a price which is within the reach 
of al intelligent readers Mr. Rolfe’s series 
of “ English Classics” needs no word of com 
mendation here, he is a careful editor and an 

cecurate and conscientious scholar. His Intro 

duections and Supplementary Notes are marvels 
of comprehensive information, showing thor- 
ough knowledge, taste, and judgment, and 
vhat is better, a sympathetic appreciation of 
the methods and moods of his subject. The 
Notes, gathered at the end of each vol 
ume, are brief, concise, and numerous; they 
iustruct and explain without confusing; 
and they make clear to the ordinary reader, 
as well as to the advanced student, all that 
he wants to know of the topographical, geo- 
vraphical, historical, philological, statistical, 
nd general points of the work upon which 
t y treat. 

The Lays of Ancient Rome” were first 
printed in 1842, and were immensely popular 
from the beginning. George Otto Trevelyan, 
t nephew of Macaulay, in his * Life and Let- 


ters” of his unele, published in 1876, says that 
eighteen thousand copies of the “ Lays” were 
sold during the first ten years, twenty-two 
thousand during the ten years which followed, 
and at the time in which he himself wrote 
June, 1875), more than a hundred thousand 

opies had been given to the world. Mr. Rolfe 

the present volume presents, in full, Ma- 


iulay’s Preface to the original edition, as well 


I fA t Rome. By Tuomas BaBIneTton Ma- 
A Edited, with Notes, by Wititam J. Ro.res, 
A.M... Litt. D.,. and Joun C,. Roure, Ph. D. Illustrated 
Square l6n Paper, 40 Cents: Flexible ¢ th, 56 Cents 
‘ Y k: Harper and Br rs 


as his original Introduction to each of the 
poems; and adds some eighty pages of his ow 
valuable Notes. 
critical comments of John Stuart Mill, in t 
“ Westminster Re view,’ of John Mork Y. 
Introduction to a late English edition of 


Besides these he quotes t 


*Lays,” and Mr. Stedman’s charming ya 
upon Macaulay in “The Victorian Poets 
leaving to the ordinary reviewer absolut 
nothing whatever to say. 


MACAULAY is represented by his poem “'] 
Armada” in Mr. Rolfe’s collection of Tales f 
English History in Prose and Verse,* just issue 
from the press. It belongs to the series 
* English Classies for School Reading,” and 
similar in design and form to the “Tales ot 
( hivalry” noticed in these columns six or « ig 
months ago. The articles are selected fr 
the works of standard authors, and are a 
ranged chronologically from Cowy rs * Boa 
dicea,” who flourished about half a centm 
before the Christian era, to Robert Tra 
Spence Lowell’s “ The Relief of Lueknow,” 
incident of the sepoys rebellion in British I 
lia in the year of our Lord 1259; and they 
clude such well-known poems as * The Ba 
of Agineourt,” by Drayton, “The Battle ot 
Blenheim,” by Southey, Cowper's “ Loss of t 
‘Royal George,” Tennyson’s “Charge of t 
Light Brigade,” Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir Joln 
Moore,” and Bayard Taylor's “The Song 
the Camp.” They are intended for yo 


a 








readers, and like everything else that bears 
the stamp of Mr. Rolfe’s editorial care and 
supervision, the book is particularly rich 

the Notes by which it is supplemented I 
the case of each selection there are to 

found in the Notes a brief sketch of the life ot 
the author, with an account of the work itse] 
and of the particular episode in English his 
tory by which it was suggested, with a glos 
sary of all unfamiliar words, explanations o 
all the metaphors, and the like. The student 
therefore, be he young or old, is told, if he will 
listen, who Cowper was and who Boadicea was 
and how to pronounce their names; while | 
is told as well that the metre of “The Battl 
of Agincourt” is dactylie, that a dactyl (from a 
Greek word meaning a finger, made up of on 





long and two short parts) is a metrical foot 
of three syllables, the first of which is accent 
ed; that the dactyl is seldom used by English 
poets; that the finest examples of it are Bishop 
Heber’s “ Brightest and Best of the Sons ot 
the Morning,” Scott’s “ Hail to the Chief,” and 
Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor’; and he 
will find himself, perhaps, so much interested 
in the Notes that he will forget to read the 
Tales in Prose and Verse to which they refei 
and which they deseribe and make elear. 

6 Tales from English History in Prose and Vers S 
lected from the Works of Standard Authors. Edited 
with Notes, by Wiiuiam J. Rouirg, A. M., Litt. D. 1 
l ted. 16mo, Cloth, 36 Cents. New York: Harper 


ers 
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BY LAUREN( 


rapidly becoming the 


{ {(OLONEL KNOX’S famous peripatetic boys 


Alexanders of 


ure 


i travel. As soon as they cet safely and 
y back from China and Japan, they start 

pt and the Holy Land, or Patagonia and 

Peruy; one season it is Russia they explore, the 
ext it is India and Ceylon 
urned from the ¢ with Stanley 
for the British colonies under the 


Cross 


They have just 
to 
South- 
Certainly no boys since Alexander 
had better 
for those 
must 


ongo set 


ivished have seen more or have 
for 
them 
he 
Knox to take 


them and 
the 
no more worlds left 


them to, 


lel al 
es, although, alas 


ho journey with day soon 


me when there will 


for Colonel 


wrhaps they'll stay at 


and then 
home ! 

fo American youths, who have had a coun- 
1492 and a 1776, 
Australia is very young and very immature 
It was not settled until 1788, and 
discovered in its lap until 1851; but now it 
wasts three millions of souls in its five great 
ies, and has a right to be proud of what 
has accomplished in the hundred vears of 


try since yovernment since 


‘ 


vold was not 


ts social existence. The intimacy of the re- 
itionship between Australia and the United 
appreciated in this older land 
Sydney and Melbourne are nearer to us in the 


ast than was San Fran 


States is hardly 


at the present time 
sco itself a few years ago, while a common 
inguage and closely connecting lines of rail- 
ways and steam-ships are bringing Boston 
to Ballarat 
that the antipodal colonies are but a step from 
late of the Mel- 
bourne Daily Telegraph containing an account 
of the results of a cricket match between Brit- 
sh and Australian elevens, and played at Ox- 


ford, England, since Colonel Knox’s book went 


earel every day; and to prove 


the mother-country, a copy 


to press, was printed and sold in the streets 
af- 


ter the game was finished on the other side of 


of Melbourne two hours (Greenwich time) 


tne clobe. 

The Boy Travellers in Australasia’ is, so far as 
ts author has been able to discover, the first 
llustrated work upon Australia and the neigh- 
boring islands of New Zealand and Tasmania 
an 


vhich has ever been written by American 


ind published by en American house for Amer- 


1 The Boy 

lwo Youths 

as, Society, Samoa 
> ; 7 Ne 


of 


Travellers in Australasia Adventures of 
in a Journey to the Sandwich, Marque 
,and Feejee Islands. and through 
ue > Zealand, New South Wales, 
Queensland, Victoria. ania, and Sonth Austra 
t. By THomas W. Knox. Illustrated. Square 8vo 
ith, $3 00. New York: Harper and Brothers 


Colonies 


E HUTTON 


It 
Knox’s previous works in the same series, and 
% : 

of the lands and the people of the Sout 
i th 


sOuTCceS 


ican readers follows the plan of ¢ 


OLONM 


has suppleme nted his persona 
cific w information drawn from ma 
able from books, newspapers 
and other publications, and from direct com- 
Aus- 
of their 


vol 


munication with numerous reside ot 


tralia, who have given him the benefit 


own and observation 
of the books of * The Bo 
fu 


most rec 


eX rence 


ume, ike all Travel 
lers Series,” 


ted 
plorations, and particularly the latest 


is handsomely and lustra 


The maps embody the ent ex 
deve 
opments of the railway system of her Britan- 
and 


nic Majesty’s colonies at the antipodes, 


the boys of all apes, for whose editication and 


amusement Colonel Knox always writes, will 
enjoy this Australian journey as much as any 
excursion they have ever made under his pat 
ticular and personal guidance, and will learn, 
from what he tells and shows them, many in 
teresting and surprising facts concerning their 
friends and cousins under their feet 

Tnose children of a larger growth who, in 
reading Sir John Dawson’s Modern Science in 
Bible Lands,’ are permitted to share with him 
“the pleasure and profit of a in Italy, 


Egypt, and Syria, in which it was his special 


tour 


aim to investigate carefully such points in the 


geology and physical features of those coun 
tries ght wht 
tory, and especially on the history of the sacred 


Scriptures,” 


as mi throw li upon ancient his- 


will be well repaid in the interest 
ing and valuable information gathered on the 


In the Preface to book, he 
begs his readers will not omit in their study 


way. lis which 
of what follows, the authon says that as a geo- 
logical observer of somewhat wide and varied 
experience, he hopes that it may 
for him 
and historical questions, and to present to the 


be possible 


to elneidate some difficult geological 


reader, no matter whether he is veologict al on 
non-geological, intelligible, and it may benovél, 
ideas as to the structure 
countries referred to: 
being essentially that of a geologist, his conelu 


and history of the 
and his point of view 


sions upon matters of that kind he feels may be 
received and accepted as those of an ¢ Xn rt. 
Other departments, whether of science, histo- 
cern Bible Lands sy Sir J. WintiamM 
LL.D., F ‘ ( ith Maps 

I2mo ) I ‘ llarper 


2 Modern 
Daweon.C.MG 
and Illustrations 
and Brothers 
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ry. oT siblical interpretation and eriticism, le 

i i subordinate position, as not being 

’ iit ‘ i s nh, and AS Th man Causes 

depen r upon the labors of others, although 
eril own rene vy, and the study of 
0 ts and objects of art. Certain sci 
entific facts and aisctissions, important as ey 

of « ‘ sions stated, but not likely to 

erest the general reader, have been relegated 

t Appendix of ma pages, which no doubt 
formausel vuide to the geology of Pales 

tine and Ee pt Themap which Professor Da 

son presents gives, he believes, the broadest pos 

S ( ne of the structure of the regions to 


t relates It has been kept free from 


ecessary details in order to make the ge 


‘ 1 rements of the formations as clear 
ye, and to show the geological rela 
of Palestine ind Egypt to each other. 

When the same uthors “Origin of the 
World, According to Revelation and Science,” 
is first published in 1977, The London Quarterly 
The ws of him that in his writing he was 
oO as modest, and as modest as \ rol 

he knew how to throw the air of 

ore is around eve the minuter facts and ade 


tails of philosophical inquiry, and that he com 
bined a true scientifie independence of thought 
»pareverent faith in the Scriptures and the 
Gospel His * Modern Science in Bible Lands,” 
hich his special object is to notice the light 


ch the seirentitie exploration of the cour 


ries of the Bible may throw on the characte 


ind statements of the Book, i 





L proper sequel 
The Origin of the World,” in which he dis 
( ssed eneral quest ons as to the relations ot 
the Bible to Science Besides the aps and 
Appendices noticed above,it has an Index and 
rous illustrations, and so far as a non 
ecological reader ma presume to express him 
self coneerning it, it is all and even more than 


s author in his unpretending way claims it 


IN his * Drum-Beat of the Nation,” published 
bout a year ago, Mr. Charles Carleton Coftin, 


uithor of The Boys of 76.” “The Story of 
| vert ’ ete., gave the history of the First 
Period of the War of the Rebellion, from its 
outhbre to the close of 12862; in his Marching 


to Victory? just issued from the press at Frank 
n Se ire. he covers the middle per od of this 
me sti rele of the people of the United 


States for the preservation of the Union, treat 


ing of the events of the year 1863, with its 
eries of triumphs for the Northern cause, and 
Ss succession ot a omitforts tor the troops ot 
the Confederacy Mr. Cofttin became a wat 
correspondent immediately after Mr. Lincoln's 


first call for volunteers in 1861, and he is con 
sequen enabled to speak from actual expe 


ience of much that e barrates concerning the 





times that tried men’s souls on this cont 
a quarter of a century ago. 18638 was int 
respects the most important year in the wh 
history of the Union On the Ist of Jan 
went into effect the act by which, accore 
to Mr. Jefferson Davis. “several millions 


human beings of an inferior race, peaceful 





nted laborers in their sphere, were d 
ed to extermination, while at the san 


the were encouraged to a generous 


on of their masters by the insidious 





ndation to abstain from violence unles 
During the twelve mc 

that followed, the Army of the Cumbei 
Was Victorious on the field of Stone River 
rennessee, while the Ariny ot the Potor 
met with disastrous defeat at Chancellorsy 
the battles of Port Gibson, Port Hudson, 

amauga, Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ris 


necessary defence.” 


Vicksburg, Gettysburg, and many more, 
lost and won; Stonewall Jackson was kill 
and Burnside, Hooker, and Meade were 
pointed, successive ly, to the command of t 
Army of the Potomac. In 1863 the iron 
built for the Confederates in British pon 
were detained in British waters lyy ordel 
the British government; the French cor 
butions to the marine forces of the South we 
rescinded by the French Emperor, aus 
shown by Hon. John Bigelow, in his “ Frat 
and the Confederate Navy,” noticed at leng 
in these columns not many months ago; a 
all hope of recognition of the republic sout 
of the line of Mason and Dixon by the neuti 
powers in Europe was abandoned by the a 
herents of the Stars and Bars. The 3lst 
December, indeed, saw the beginning of t 
end of the great fraternal struwgle, and 
nessed a victorious army marching towa 


pea © How 1b mare | ed On sea and lan 





how it was aided and supported by the H 
Guard of Diplomacy, Mr. Coffin has set dow 
in a Ineid, straightforward way, not omitt 
the smallest skirmishes on field and in cabine 
and giving due honor to the stray pickets a 
well as to the leaders in the strife, devoti 


even a page or two to the rebellion of t 


people of Jones County against the State ot 





Mississippi, a curious tempest Im oa Teapot 


Which made the country laugh amidst all 


serious troubles. Their ordinance of seces 


sion, passed in the county court-house at E] 
ville, is worthy of reproduction here, in part 


‘Whereas, the State of Mississippi has seen fit 


thdraw from the Federal Union for reasons wl 


*And whereas, we. the citizens of Jones County 


t same right, thinking our grievances are suffi 
reas in unjust law pass ry the ¢ gress 
the Confederate States of America, [ore r us g 

t stant parts, ete., etc 


Therefore be it resolved, that we sever the ut 


heretofore existing between Jones County and t 
State of Mississippi, and proclaim our independer 
t said State and of the Confederate States 


America, and we solemnly call upon God Almighty} 


witness and bless this act 


t 
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Nathan Knight was elected President of the 


Jones County Confederacy ;” but he was neve 


recognized Ivy foreign go 


ernments. 
h Mr. 


has 


In the two volumes this series whit 


far given to the world le 


presenting a fairly impartial pic 
cause, scope, and meaning of the 


His 


portraits, wal 


he Rebellion books are very 


ustrated by and 
found a 
ss) mpathizing, 


etiorts of the 


TAPS, 


and in each is to be 


SCCTIOS, 
mplete descriptive Index, 


is natural, with the paternal 


rnment, he strives at the same time to 


it himself in the place ot those ho believed 
vy of the State 
Nation, and to 
they 


authorit 
that of the 


tiously that the 


rreater than 


i questions at issue were seen 


ie apostles and adherents of secession. He 


full the and 
luranece of the rank and file of the Confeder- 


s done justice to bravery en- 


and while his avowed object is to show 
i present and the future generations of boys 
virls how creat 


ind the 
evotion of those who fought to preserve the 


was the sacrifice 
principles upon which the government of the 
United States 


is succeeded in telling a story, or a series ef 


Was originally established, he 


great 


which will be of 
ears to the 
as of the North. 
Phat 
community of readers in this country to whom 
the War of the Rebellion is 


history, to whom Grant 


value in future 
the 


ories, 


virls of South as 


boys and 
there is a vast and rapidly inereasing 


wu mere matter of 
and Seward and Lin 
coln and Lee and Jackson are simply names, and 
to whom the Second Series of * The Biglow Pa- 
rs” is “poetry,” and nothing more, it is very 
d for the older generations of Americans to 

ve: that there are living to-day mothers 
not how to pick 
lit mittens, that there are 
autumn who never sent sabst 


front, 


lilies Who know lint o1 
bearded voters 
tutes to the 
and were never willing, and anxious, to 
all of 


secins very 


sacrifice upon the altar of their country 
thie 
trange 


blood relations of their wives, 
to those of us to whom all this was so 
ind so terrible only a year or two as 


] 
hese 


men and women do exist all 
d for all that, and will « exist 
nd to multiply, and Mr. Coffin and his fellow 


historians are doing noble service 


vo 
over the 


ontinue to 
in showing 
them how to protit by the example of the men 
ud women who have gone before. 


War 1s 
facts to these 


the 


Serious 


romance of 
than 


venerations 5 


Tut even more 


strange its later 
for the and the play . 
have paid less attention to it than 
the the st The 
it drama of the Rebellion is yet to be seen 
the 


novelist 


ight 


ive historian o1 atistician. 


von 


Phackeray 


what 


stage, and what 
Deteat, and 
eray and Hugo did for Waterloo, have 
for Winchester and Ball’s Bluft 


is not much fighting in Captain Charles King’s 


mimic 
Phack- 
still to 


did for Braddock’s 


we done here 


NOTES 


{ War-Time 


le serters, 


Wooing,* 1 


suut there are spies, and 
and canmp-fires, and , and: 


in slings, and true hearts, at 
and * A Soldiers’ Aid Society” it Ne 
land village most of whis re as 


- remote 
from the 


young men and the young women oft 
the present day as are the scenes and events 
of the Wars of the 
ot Grenada, The sweet girl graduate of 

] the Black 


will understand 
her ré Masqgu ulinnge on 


Arrow,” 
‘ but the 


Roses or of the Con t 


ques 
[=== 
heroine of 


and tor 


asons 


ws ¢ What will she link of 


lothes, 
nuuden, perhaps her own mothe 
] 


Ss wooed 


won in war time by a 


unteers whom she has never 


Whom she has no friends in common 
such things could be, and were,—in wat 

and the young lady of 1863 who did not have 
two or three, or Hore 
the he 


pring iprle s of love of country 


even 
felt to 


correspondents in 
the first 
,and to be ont of 
all harmony with the period in which she lived 


army was lacking in 


Captain King’s heroine was the ry of the 
clab ot 


the boys in front 


secreta 


virls at home who made havelocks for 
those useless strips of white 
full 
made such shining marks for the sharp-shoot 
the othet When the tirst 


tion of havelocks was sent to the banks 


Potomac 


linen which were so of sentiment, and 


ers on side, aona 


of the 
ad 


Were 


she wrote an official letter to the 
jutant of the regiment for which they 
intended, and the adjutant, as became a sol 
dier anda gentleman, acknowledged its receipt 
the 
adjutant 
the full 


itural »rotec 


in an ofticial reply. She wrote again to 


adjutant, and and the 


wrote 


yet again; 


again and again to her, with 
and consent of her 
the 


And out of this vrew the romance which 


knowledge 


tors, who read all letters—for a mail or 


two, 
Captain King has been printing 


in Harper's 


Weekly for some months past, and which is 
now presented in book form to amaze the he 

roes of lawn-tennis and to bewilder the hero 
the 


being said, by 


ines of “Society” the latter 


have 


majority of 
those 
a study of them,to accept everything that is 
offered to them, to give little in return, 
and to that the fact that 
are women, and are obliging enough to exist, 
is all that can be 


to-day who ricacle 
very 


believe mere they 


demanded of them 


The Fatal Three,® Wy Miss Braddon, is the his 
tory of a trio with 


but 


of persons, Contemporary 
the characters drawn by Captain King, 
separated from them by three thousand miles 
of salt-water and by three centuries of super 
stition. The first of the Three deserts the sec 
ond of the Three, he1 
when he most needs het sympath 


husband, and at a time 


and loving 
support, because she fancies that the third of 
the Three, his he- 


previous wife, dead long 


‘Aan 
Kina, | 
York 

The 

Harpe 


Cents 


Woot 


strated 


A Story. By iin 
S.A. I Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00 
Harper and Brothers 
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‘ Brankite pt a 
New York d Br 
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e knew him, was her own sister, and 


it her union, fur this reason, is unlawful 


Phat a woman should marry with the brothe 
of her husband was felt many years ago by a 
certain Prince Royal of Denmark to be a deed 
is bloody asthe killing ofa king. But Hamlet 
in his youth had been sent to England where 
ill the men were said to be as mad as he; and 
there, no doubt, he was bitten by the rabid 
opponents of the Deceased Wite’s Sister's Bill, 
for very many men in England, particularly 
among the Bishops who sit in the House of 
Lords, are mad, northwest and southeast, on 
that subject to this very day. Naturally itisa 
favorite theme among British novelists. Miss 
Mulock has written a charming tale called 
*Hann 
of a pure woman for the father of her dead 
sister’s children, and upou her peculiar fitness 


mised upon the innocent affection 


to take the pl ice of the mother they had lost. 
Other authors, grave and gay, have treated it 
in many different ways, and now Miss Braddon 
tells the old story in an entirely new form. 
She is always original, always dramatic, always 
fresh in the construction and working out of 
her plots. This book is free from the sensa- 
tionalism of which she is so often accused, and 
t is to be regretted, for humanity’s sake, that 
her arguments, natural enough to have been 
drawn from the « xperiences of real life, could 
not reach the ears of those who set the wis- 
lom of a mediwval church above the wisdom 
of its Founder 


The Franklin Square Song Collection® has more 
than once been noticed and justly commended 
in these pages. The first volume was publish 
ed in Issel; the fifth has just appeared. Each 
number—which is complete in itself—contains 
two hundred favorite songs and hymns for the 
some and the school, the hursery and the fire 
side, and the parlor of the summer hotel. On 
turnbing over the present volume, the eye rests 
upon such popular “pieces” as “ Ben Bolt,” 
“The Sweet By-and-by,” “My Maryland,” and 
‘The Campbells are Coming”; and while we 
vonder that Mr. MeCaskey has not presented 
these before, we wonder more where he has 
gathered all the songs he has already printed, 
and if there can possibly be still another two 
hundred left in the language to be put into a 
sixth volume. This series of books grew ; it 
was not made. The compiler himself felt the 
want of such a collection of tunes and words, 
and as they came to him he set them down, of 
ten at random, but never out of place, “The 
Rhyme of the Rail” and “The Gum-tree Canoe,” 
“The Fine Old English Gentleman” and “ Old 
Uncle Ned,” occupying the same page some 
times, and always in harmony. The notes and 


paragrapliss« atte redthroughout these booksot 


The Franklin Square Song Collection. With Music 
Selected by J. P. McCaskey Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4, and 5 
Ea s Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, 60 Cents; Cloth, 
$1 New York* Harper and Brothers 


a 


Mr. McCaskey’s are not the leastinteresting 


important features of his compilations, the 


being upon almost every page some prints 
matter, usually quoted, sometimes o1 


which refers to the music above or below 


or to music gene rally ° 


5 
Concerning the physical advantages of \ 


training, Mr. MeCaskey has not very 


Bay, although there can be ho question 1 








singing, on the part of the singer, does as mi 
for the body as for the soul. In an inter 
ing paper read before the “American S$ 
Science Association” at Saratoga last Ne ) 
ber, upon “The Function of the Lungs,” Il) 
Emery Holman, of New York, dwells upor 
established facts that vocalists become roln 
not only in appearance, but in reality, tl 
they have much endurance, that the requir 
ments of a lyric artist are even greater th 
those of a blacksmith, and that it is exce 
ingly difficult to find any singer in act 


a 





practice who possesses any radical lung d 
ficulty; the principle oftaking sufficient brea 
for sustained measures or long sentences put 
ting every fibre of the elastic lung substance: 
to its fullest test, and leaving no weak spot 
fer accumulating tubereules. Bad voices, 
says, can be trained to become agreeable, t 
process at the same time making morose dis 
positions congenial, making undeveloped mus 
cles round and firm and strong, and mak 
vicious characters harmless and gentle, wh 
the tendency to short lives it changes to t 
possibility of prolonged existence. In closing 
Dr. Holman quotes from “ Psalms, Sounets, a1 
Songs,” published in 1588, just three centuries 
ago, certain good reasons W hy every one shoul 
be made to sing, W hich Mr. Me( faskey , pel h ips, 
will adopt as the motto to his next comp 
lation: 

“JT. It is a knowledge easily taught and 
qui kly learned where there is a good miastel 
and an apt pupil. 

“TI. The exercise of singing is delightful to 
nature, and good to preserve the health of mai 
“IIL. It doth strengthen all parts of t 

breast, and doth open the pipes. 

“IV. Itis a singularly good remedy for stut 
tering and stammering in speech, 

‘V. It is the best means to procure a per 
fect pronuneiation and to make a good orator 

“VI. It is the only way to know where na 
ture has bestowed a sweet voice, and in many 
that excellent gift is lost because they want 
art to express nature, 

“VII. There is not any music of instru 
ment whatsoever comparable to that whicl 
is made of the voiées of men, where the 
voices are good and the same well sorted and 
ordered, 

“VIIT. The better the voice is, the meeter it 
is to honor and serve God therewith, and the 
voice of man is chietly to be employed to that 
end.” 


‘Since singing is so good a thing 


I wish all men would learn to sing.” 
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a if you Value | 
Clean Homes 

Ay CleanClothes 

i=) you Nave any teeling tor the poor 


souls who make them so, lighten their 
tasks by supplying them with 


Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound. 


You will have better results, happier servants—they w a have more time for rest or other 
work. Your clothes will not be rubbed to pieces. You will not be under any increased 
expense, and you will have taught your help to use their heads in the right direction, 
rather than their muscle in the wrong. Give Pearline a fair trial without soap or any 
other preparation. Millions are usingit. Beware of imitations and peddlers. 

Sold everywhere. Pearline is manufactured only by y JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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of ITC HING 


Is «peace destroy- 





PIANO, 
BANQUET 
VASE, 


AND 


LIBRARY 
LAMP, 


1000 STYLES. 


\\ing and exhaust 
ing to the vital 
, powers - 
SCRATCHING 
is not nice, nor half 


as satisfying as a 


SHAMPOO wit! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


: illavys Itching, cures Dandruff and Skin Dis 
- 





eases ; prevents Baldness; and sal the skin de 


ELEGANT FOR 


lightfully smooth, soft, and elastic and improves 





its dint. It counteracts the irritating effects of No. step, Lamp, Antiqne Brass Finish, PRESENTS 
perspiration in the folds of the skin; prevents "Brice, con plete, $11.00 
, — . > ERKS LY enst 24, 1885 
Chapping, Chafing, Redness and is a constant Prexski.., N Y., Anugnst 24, 15S 

‘ : Gentlemen, —I am delighted with the Roonursrrr 
protection against the contagiwn of disease 


Lame which I recently bought of you. T have never 


Every traveller should carry and use exclusively , been se much pleased with any lamp, and I have, first 
> . T : ’ | and last, ran throngh pretty much the whole list, home 
Packen’s Tar Soar and foreign. Henry Warp Bercurr. 
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25 cents. Druggists, or 
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WHEN two brands of the same sort of goods 
are selling side by side in the market, one 
bringing double the price of the other, what 
is it that enables the former to find sale? 
Always, because it is worth that much more; 
because it will wear longer, do better service 
while it lasts, keep one satisfied with his pur- 
chase instead of kicking himself for a fool all 
the time he has it, be reliable at the sharpest 
emergency instead of liable to give out just 
when it is needed most. And the concern 
dealing in such goods Aas to charge more for 


them, because it costs more to make them. 


That is exactly why Tue Traveters charges 


more for its Accident Policies than its com- 
petitors, why they are worth more, and why it 
can get more and do a greater business than 
they despite its higher rates. The rates are 
the lowest that permanent surety of paying all 
claims when due will justify. It paid claim- 
ants about $1,400,000 in 1887, and has _ paid 
them over $15,000,000 altogether. ‘“ Moral: 


Insure in THE TRAVELERS.” 
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LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 


EDENTA, ALPINE VIOLET, 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSF, GOYA LILY, 


LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 





These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for 
iny reagon, they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price-List to 
LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
| 24 Barclay Street, cor. Church Street, New York, 
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56 ALLAN QU ATERMAIN. 


Just as I returned his axe to Umslopogaas Miss Flossie 
came up and took me off to see her collection of flowers, 
s, and blooming shrubs, some of which are very 
of the varieties being quite unknown to me, 
1 asked her if she 
* lily, which central 
——have occasionally met 
Shas filled them with as 
tonishment., vei i atives say blooms only 
once in ten years, fl = } sost arid soil. Compared 
to the size af the bloom, all, getierally weighing 
about four pounds. As for y (which I after- 
wards first saw under ¢ rT j 
pearance fixedly in my mind) I_know n¢ 
beanty and splendor, or the indescribable swee 
fume. ower, for it only has one bloom, rises 
pulb on & thick, fleshy, and flat-sidg 
that I saw measured fourteen inches 
hat trumpet-shaped, like 


set vertically. 


and curls back gracetu 

bloom itself, & singloff A ing anoth- 
er cup of richest ¥ imsc ait of, which 
rises a golden colored g 

equal this blooin’ in beauty oF fragrance, and & 

is but little known, I take the liberty to describe it ? 

Looking at it for the first time, I well remember that I 4 

low even in a flower there dwells something of th 

of its Maker. To my great delight Miss Flossie told 

she kaew the flower, well, and bad tried to grow it in her 
garden, but without success, adding, however, that as it should 
be in bloom at this time of year, she thought that she conld 
procare me & specimen. 
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NDBORG’S LATEST PERFUME, 


Goya Lily 
This odor h i } 
as already attained a popularity second only toour EDENIA 


Lundb « . < S 


Druggists 

§ and Dealers in Toi ; 

oe oilet A : 

chose Uf the week ie tenth et Articles, or can be procured through 


LADD. & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


LUNDBORGS PERFUMER 
Y; 24 Ba 
ew Street, New York. 
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THE STANDARD SYMPHONIES. 
Their S es, Their Music, and Their Composers 


By Grorce P. Upton. 12mo, yellow edges, $1 50: 
q . 
Extra Gilt $2 00 





atrume il mus S iest I m 1ut 

® ht 1 I ‘ of tl ud 

i ers u ra Z 
yuair ice ‘ nner with tt nl 

if ea s } \ its contents, al 

leas of i t I lescriptions and con- 
xt additionally clear, the themes of the symphonies of 

Beethoven, Haydn, { Mozart are masically illustrated. 


UPTON’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Tae Sranparp Oreras,” “THe Sranparp Ora 
rorios,” “THe Sranparp Cantatas,” and “ Tue 
SranparD Sympuoniks.” By Grorar P. Upton 
The fou volumes in box, cloth, $6 OU; extra 
cilt, $8 OO; half call $13 00; half morocco, gilt 

noroecco, flexible, $24 i), 
‘There are thousands of music loving people who will 
be glad to have the kind of knowledge which Mr. Uptor 
hus collected for their benefit, and has cast in a clear and 
m loddard (in New York Evening 


edges, $15 00; full 








mpact 
Mail and Express). 


HOW MEN PROPOSE. 
The Fateful Question and its Answer. Love Scenes 
from Popu ir Works of Fiction. By AGNES 


STEVENS 12mo, $1 50 
The idea of this volume is a novel and happy one 
Pig - 








) ct from a wide variety of sources examples of the 
tre nt of the ma we proposal by the best writers 
of ' n omt y piquant book is the result, 
" it not only charms by its warm human interest, 
but furnishes material for an attractive literary study it 

mparing the styles of various authors e1 pou a 


similar theme, 


ASTROPHEL AND STELLA. 


By Sir Puicie Sipney Edited by ALrrep PoLiarp 
With Portrait of Sipnty. Vellum, gilt top, $1 75 
This beautiful little v ie, Nniform with Sappho, pub- 

lished last year, will be similarly welcomed by lovers 

of good poetry and daintily made books. The romance 
that twines about the name of Sidney indissolnbly as- 





sociated his love sonnets, known under the title of 
Astroph LStella.” The eslitn. af thane sonnets, and 
their relation to cvents the real life of their author, are 





set forth in an introduction by Mr. Pollard, who also sup- 
plies nearly sixty pages of carefully prepared notes. 


JESUS BROUGHT BACK. 

Meditations on the Problem \f Problems. By the 

Rev. J. H. Crooker. 12mo, $1 00 

A book aiming “‘to give intelligent and earnest 
juirers some of the most it portant resulte of rece 

ind t for in interpretation of Jesus's 

d teachin; which will make them more at- 
ictive, and his Gospel more powerful in human lives.” 


THE NATIONAL REVENUES. 


on of Papers by American Economists 
by ALnert SuHaw, Ph.D. With an Intro 
py lix of Statistical Tables 
$1 00; Paper, 50 cents 
llection of essays, to which a namber of sta 
ertinent to the subject is appende 1. is a 
pre treasure of the most mature and intelligent 
American thonght upon the moet important and aiff uit 
roblem now before the pe »ple.” Minneapolis Tribune 











able biovt 


THE GREAT FRENCH a waegquang 
A Series of Studies of the Lives, Wo ks, 


ind 





fluences of Principal Authors of French | 
erature 
“This is an admirable entery 2 and deserves « 
The m graphs are in all s delightful a 
to il and biographical literature.”"— The L Fl 
Wor stulL 





Vow Read ly 


MONTESQUIEU. 





By ALBERT Soret 1l6mo, $1 00 
is re that a great man has a more apprecia 


t l than the illustrious author of *Thes 
t of the I has found in M. Sorel. “The lift 

writings of no man,”’ says the biographer, * bett« 

plain how a democratic revolation came to st 
reign of Louis XIV., which seemed to have 

tion of monarchy in France upon im}; 

id » Never has a writer better 

secret spirit of his age, nor has any revealed wit 

er or an airier touch longings herto unspokeu, 

thoughts hitherto confused.” The work of M. Sor 

model of compact and lucid presentation. 
VICTOR COUSIN. 

By Juies Simon. 16mo, $1 00 
The life and work of Victor Cousin, the disti: 

‘rench philosopher, orator, and educator, is ad 

pret ed by Ji iles Simon. Although written by a me 

an about a metaphysician, this is really a y 
tand amusing book. No one knew Vict ( 
etter than Jules Simon; and he says: ‘It is, above 
the man that I desire to study.” The criticism of ¢ 
sin’s philosophy is marvellously acute and trencha 
while the biographical and historical chapters are 1 
vored with a pervasive irony that never degenerates 
flippancy. The narrative is enlivened by many } 
{ lotes, and the volume as a whole is one of the mos 
of the series to which it belongs 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

By Gaston Borsster, of the French Acade1 
Translated by M. B. ANDERSON. 16mo, 81 00 
*M. Bossier’s study of Mme. de Sévigné is a mode 

he kind of writing which it illustrates, and of which his 
suntrymen are such masters. ... His criticisms are s 

ply delightful."—New York Evening Mail and Express 

GEORGE SAND. 

By E. Caro, of the French Academy. Translat 
by M. B. ANDERSON. 16mo, $1 00, 

* This volume 1s one of the most notable contributions 
of the day to criticism and biography... . It is as fus- 
cinating as an ideal romance, and so psychological a 
ography of genius has almost never before appeared 
Tr aveiler, Boston. 


SHELLEY: THE MAN AND THE POET 
By Fetrx RaBBeE. 

‘The supreme genius of Shelley, and his extraordinary 

fe, were perhaps never more forcibly portrayed that 

this sympathetic and admiring Frenchma 
Ihe work is rendered into English by Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
We do not hesit ite to say that the author has acquitted 
himself extreme ly we ll, and, in particular, that he has 
succeeded in writing the most entertaining life of Shelley 
extant in any language.’’—Atheneum, London. 


IS PROTECTION A BENEFIT ? 

A Plea for the Negative. By Prof. Epwarp Tay 

Lor. 12mo, $1 00 

‘This side of the question could hardly be argued with 
more force or fairness than it is in this volume. It 
model of vigor, brevity, and good-temper. Its mo 
tone is high, and we ask for no fairer antagonist wit! 
whom to discuss a great question than Mr. Taylor.”—Ja 
dependent, New York 




































12mo, $2 00 

















Sold by all booksellers 


A. C. McCLURG 


Mailed. post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishe rs, 


& CO.,. CHICAGO. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 


MISS LOU. A Novel. By 


Wife,” ‘*The Earth Tremble« 


Edward P. Roe, Author of “He Fell in Love with His 


etc., etc. 12mo, Cloth. Uniform with Mr. Roe’s other wo $1.5 


ETC CHINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS. Ten Etchings by Detaille, Casanova, Martial, 


Jazet, Guinard, Delaunay, Cortazzo, et Folio Size of Original Etchings published last year, viz., 15x 
( oth, full gold side With descriptive text by G. W. H. Ritchie. $10.00 
50 impressions on J ipan paper, mou ted, in port folio with text , $25.00, 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. Fifty of the most notable etchings of Rembrandt, 


epreduced in Paris by the Phe avure process ; with bi o ~ sv y fray Rembrandt, and 
al notes to each picture oy Clean, th eee tis, author of * 
Li mited edition of 50 copies on Japan paper, $50.00. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Ludovic Hale vy; of nahaageenparsern Francaise. Illus- 


ited by Madelaine pomp Edition de Luxe, printed iu Paris from the original } 
English translation of the novel. Quarto. $15.00, 


HENRY THE III, KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND. By Martha Walker Freer. 


From numerous unpublished sources, including hy Sl documents in the Bibliotheque Impériale, and th 
archives of France, Italy, etc. By Martha Walker A reer, author of the “ Life of Marguerite d'Angonléme, 
**Elizabeth de Valois and the Court of Philip IL, » ek In three volumes. Svo, ¢ I $7.50. Half 
Levant. $18.00 


descriptive and 


lasquez and Murillo Fo $25.00, 


gravures, with at 


WALTON & COTTON’S ANGLER. Bethune’s Edition. A New issue of this beauti- 


ful and valuable edition, with all the original plates. In two volumes. Small octavo. $3.50, 


LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 1652-54. 


lited by Edward Abbott Parry. Octavo. ards. $2.50. 


‘We can point to no contemporary box - in which social life 
scribed.’’-—London Atheneum 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF. THE WORKS OF WALTER BESANT & JAMES RICE, 


complete in 12 octavo volumes, beautifully printed and bound in cloth, gilt top, at the uniform price of $1.50 
The titles are: 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY MY LITTLE GIRL, 


BY CELIA'S ARBOUR THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. READY MONEY MORTIBOY 
THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. THE SEAMY SIDE 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. THIS SON OF VULCAN 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. *TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY 


A FROZEN DRAGON, AND OTHER TALES. A Story of Natural History for Boys and 


Girls. By ‘ ‘has. Frederick Hx Ider, author of ‘The Ivory King,” ‘* Marvels of Animal Life,’ ** Elements of 


Zoology,” “ A Strange Company,” “ Living Lights,” etc. Illustrated by J. C. Beard, D. C. Beard, J. M. Nugent, 
and others, from sketches by the author Quarto, cloth, $2.00. 


BLUE JACKETS OF 1776. A History, for Young People, of the Navy in the Time of the 


War of Independence. By Willis J. Abbot. With 32 full-page illustrations by W. C. Jackson. 4to. Whit 
and blue can - $3.00, 


Also new editions of Mr. Abbot's other works uniform with the new volume, viz.:—“ Blue Jackets of '61 
* Blue Jackets of 1812.” 


MOSBY’S WAR REMINISCENCES. By John S. Mosby, late Colonel of the C. S. A. 


Svo. With ten double-pave illustrations by W. C. Jackson. $1 


waa 
Lian 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BARNET. A new book in the Series of Prof. Church’s 


stories. By Alfred J. Church, Professor of Latin in' University College, London. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Sets of 
this author’s works, boxed, 11 volumes, $16.50, 


JOHN WINTER. A Story of Harvests. A Novel. By Edward Garrett, author of “Oc 


cupations of a Retired Life,” *‘ Equal to the Occasion,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE WORKS OF MRS. AMELIA E. BARR are as follows: They are published in cloth, 


12mo, at the uniform price of $1.0 
REMEMBER THE ALAMO. New) THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL SIDE. 


JAN VEDDER'S WIFE. A BORDER SHEPHERDESS 
A DAUGHTER OF FIFE PAUL AND CHRISTINA 


THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. MASTER OF HIS FATE 


AMERICAN WEATHER. By Genl. A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer, U.S. A popular 


exposition of the phenomena of the we —— , including chapters on Hot and Cold Waves, Cyclones, Blizzards 
&c., &c. Illustrated with engravings anc 24 charts. 


A GALLANT FIGHT. A Novel by Marian Harland. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. THE INDEPENDENT, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


No. 13 Astor Place, New York. 

Victor Hugo’s Works. Illustrated 
| 15 vols 12m cloth, gilt top 
$22.50; half calf, 845.00: half crushed 
! $52.50; half crushed levant, 
S60.00 


Count Tolstoi’s Works. 13 \v. 


Js 
le . cloth, $15.00; half ealf, extra, 
2236 00 

Irving’s Works. 

Ry 12mo, cloth, $10.00. 
L wv edition, cloth, top, $12.00. 
Half uf, S20.00 

Astor « 10 y ~) ( tl iit 
top, 815.00 
“Astor editior 10 vols. Half calf 
~ ' ou) 


Famous American Statesmen. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Botton, author of 
‘Poor Bovs who Became Famons,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 

Life of La Fayette, “Tne Kyicnut 
or Liperty.” by Mrs. Lypia Hoyt 
FarMER, author of “Famous Rulers,” 
Famous Queens,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 

Wrecked on - pene By W. A. 


STEARNS, auth 


‘Lal etc., etc. 


“New Eng 
12mo, 


rland Life,” 
rador,” $1.50 


The Search for the Star. 


A Story 


Life in the Wild Woods of Maine. 
by Epwarp WILLETTI 2mo, $1.25 


Golden Words for oe Counsel, 
selected an 


with Inti 


l arranged by Anna H. Smirna, 


duction by ™ finoreseace Smith. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00; cloth, gilt edge, 
The Captain’s Dog. By Loris 


INAULT. 


Hur 


ated from the 
12mo, 


Trans! 


French by 


tington Smith. cloth, $1.00. 


NEW YORK. 


‘The most 





influential religious organ in the St 
The Spectator, I I 
**One of the ablest weeklies in existence 
The Pali Mall Gazette, London, } 
‘A great religious journal.” 
The Advertiser, Boston, M 
“Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly re 
izipe.” 
The Sunday-school Timea, Philadelp} 
The strongest, largest, best undenominatior 
re il re us weekly in this or any ott count 
The Baltimore Me sth dist, Ba Itimore, M 
sade 3 t religious paper in the world.” 
Cn L. Tuomrson, D.D., late Moderator of 
P terian General Assembly 





Subscription, 83.00 a year; 
years, 


** Trial Trip,’? one month, 30 Cents 
Specimen Copies Free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


For 5.50! 


$5.00 fortwo 








REGULAR PRICE, 87.00. 
Any person not a subscriber to Tuk InpereNnpEN1 
secure Tur INDEPENDENT and Harper's Maga 
Oo by sending $5.50. to The Indepe nde nt, 
N mdwnray, Ne v York 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


THE BEST GARDEN PAPER. 


GARDEN AND FOREST “yc 
Is the recognized anthority in the United States upor 
Hort ture in all its departments, as well as uj; 
Landscape Gardening and Forestry. It is edit 
Professor C, 8. Sargent, of Harvard 


10 Cents a Number; $4.00 a year in advance. 








D. A. Munro, GARDEN AND FOREST PUB'G CO 
Manager. Tribune Building, N. Y 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Pi sew Yor L MILITARY ACADEMY, Peeksk 
N York. Send for illustrated Catalogue. JON 
TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal 
\ TALNUT LANE SCHOOL Formerly Madame 
Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for y: 
ladies, eed year opens September 19th. Ac: idem 
id College Preparatory Courses. Pupils enter Welles 
ley on our examination. For circulars, address MISS 
ADA M. SMITH, MRS. T. B. RICHARDS, Principals 
Germiatown, Phik 
YREYLOCK INSTITUTE. South Williamstown, 
Berkshire C — Mass. A private school for 
ys. Prepares for college, scientific school, or business 
FP rty-seventh year begins Thursday, September 13 


r catalog 


ue address GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal 


] ELLMUTILT LADIES' COLLEGE, London, Ont., 
Canada, has few equals and no superior in / Amaric 


Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, Eloent 
Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost moderate. For 
circular, address, Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Pri) 
cipal. 


G moras ND thoronghly tanght by mail in three 
months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 


method. Prasxin Suortuaxp Institute, Detroit, Mich 
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LADIES’ qT AILOR. 


WINTER COATS and GOWNS, 
WINTER MANTLES and WRAPS, 
RIDING HABITS and HATS. 


The ful range of ORIGINAL MODELS produced by 


the united branches at 


LONDON, COWES, PARIS, ano NEW YORK 


Now on view at their New Showr 


PREMISES GREATLY ENLARGED. 


210 FIFTH AVE., through to 1132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, N.¥. yy CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 
DRY GOODS BY MAIL. Sacepting by tng measured a ono 


our stores o1 ending 
rae f mail. The reputatio o © just- 
GLOVES. ly celebrated goods i « so widely 

150 doz. Ladies’ French Suedes, 4 but., in Tans Known in every State in the Union that 
and Browns, worth $1. . 0.50 | we have only to keep plainly in the pub- 

50 doz. Ladies’ Be st Quality Paris Suedes, 6 but., oe | _ lic view, directions how to obtain the 
$1.50 quality : 75 | FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 

200 doz. Glace Kid Gloves, mb'd b cks, worth $1 25. 85 DY 

500 doz. Ladies’ High- grade F h Kid Gloves, PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 
emb'd backs, all the new shade vecial bargain 1.19 A wag, Suits cut to order $13.25. 

Fresh Importation of th elebrated ‘Le Boutillier” P et Overcoats cut to order 812.00. 
Brand of Kid and Suede Gloves | colors and blac A 1. “Only _a postal card” sent to our 
plain and emb’d. Every pair warranted Bostes store, provided you ME NTION THIS 

. APER, brings by return mail 20 samples cloth to 
UPHOLSTERY. 5 select from, self-measurement blanks and a linen 

> Portiéres, extra wide and long, figured tape measure, 2. But tf you have no time to wait for 
er, elegant colorings, per pair. -$6.95 samples, tell us about the 


le Portiéres, two yds. wide, rich de- colcr preferred, » With 








ne < Seer waist, inside leg and 
signs and colors, worth $20 a pair........ --10.50 hip measures, r me 3. 
800 6-4 Chenille Table-Covers, worth $2 cach . POSTAL CARD together with 35 cts. to 
1000 Hand-made Japanese Rugs 8 cover cost of expressage 
Real Daghestan Rugs, regular $15 quality... . oe er postage, and we will forward the goods prepaid 
Choice Cashmere Rugs, carpet sizes, worth $75 to any address in the U. S8., guaranteeing safe deliv- 
®-inch Florentine Silks for Sash Curtains, ex ery and entire satisfaction or money refunded. 

uisite designs and colorings Remember that for any cause we refund money 

she “s : q at buyer's request upon return of goods, or_make al- 

PASSEMENTERIES. terations on new garments free of extra charge. 

Combination Silk Gimp, all colors (24; inch). Address all mail to Boston Store. 
Ornaments to match (31¢ inch deep)..... each 30e. PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
Silk and Tinsel Gimp (234 inch), all colors. 59c. 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Ornaments to match (44¢ inch deep). each 9c. 285 Broadway, New York ; 
Jot Ornamenta, worth 50c. and T5c. each ..2B3e, and 5c. ny palsies, Wegeseter, | "Mass. set 

se aor Doak Penal és on ’ ( etter from the merican xpress oO. (capita 
L ee Ass ees eer ee eden in Tinsel and Oriental $2,000,000) about our standing ont business met 

SE aes ened ns : ; may be obtained by writing mi ston. 
Nove ties in New Silks and Dress Goods opening daily may be obtained by writing to them at Bosto 


New Fall Catalogue (Illustrated) mailed Free on applica- 
tion. All mail matter should bear our strect address, 


Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 
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 IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


Their Brilliant, Pure Musical Tones, Perfect Action, and Phenomenal 


Durability make them Favorites wherever used. 
No Piano of equal merit so Reasonable in Price. 


Our EASY PAYMENT PLAN places them within the reach of all, 


Write tor VALUABLE Information. 


Bishop Scott Academy. 
Por 





LAND, OR 
\ las 
M Ivers & P 
I ( Dear Str 
Piano that I p 
tw ve 
> y I 
“ s what 
It ha 
Itk 
we 
se : ot | 
sed 
w 5 nt 
irP ~ 
t I ! ver a 
‘ hI yu 
‘ s pri t 
t } ul 
\ \ " ¥ 
J. W. HILL, Pri e 
Dana Hall, Preparator 
Se] for Wellesley 
College. 
W y. Mass 


Vow. 30, 18st. | Write us. Wherever you live we will send one, 


Messrs. Ivers & Pond, | GUARANTEEING it to suit you, otherwise to 


than six years we have! be returned to us, we paying railway freights | ! 


ons schoot prac-| both ways. We are one of the LARGEST | ii 


pos a s . ee ane MANUFACTU RERS of First-Class Pianos in 
¥ other firm _ |the world. Grand, Square, and Upright, all 
aaaasvtly ‘Prin ipa sizes, styles, and prices. Don’t think it inex- 


pedient to buy from us because you live one 
Traders National Bank, ‘3 


1 Starr St, Boston, e three thousand miles from Boston. If you 
, want a Piano direct from the people who make 





Toe | s&l I : - 
Co., who have { it, at the very lowest price, Easy Payments if 
atnaie tecseneh desired, write us, and we will explain all. But 
Dees With. te, Wn ting} few Piano Dealers sell our Pianos, because 


ve given such | poorly-made and low-cost Pianos pay larger 
codhegg profits. We refer to the Traders National 
warranted in expressing | Bank, Boston, as to our ability and disposition 
inion ¢ hey are 


seuinen to make good our word. REMEMBER we 


p . . . . 
oe Sane cee make it just as easy to deal with us, as if you 
servative and financially 2 ° ° . 

strong and solid house: | lived within ten miles of Boston. Write for 


ther than inis, from | Information. CATALOGUES FREE 


Vy pers ll acquaintance 





EF 


with them I ims 


ire a highly h 
house,w e dis 

is well as e fi 
ability to carry ¢ 

full all agreements t 
may make 


FRED'K 8. DAVIS, Pre 


New England Conserra- 
tory. 

Boston, Dee. 24, 1887 
Ivers & Pond Piano< 
Gentlemen, — The 
now in use in The New 
England Conservatory 
Music more than one h 
dred Pianofortes manuf 
tured by your Com; 
Many of them have st 
the severe Conservatory 
practice ibout ‘ 
hours per day) for move 


] ° 
| than five years. Not t 


has failed or bee 
turned to the f f 
exe hange, but all } ve 
riven, and re givi 


wood satisfaction, thas 


|} proving the  exce 


quality of the instrume 


and the aterli ny integ 


| of the manufacturers 
E. TOURJEE 


Peekskill | Military 
Academy. 
Perkskitt, N. Y, 


Nov. 9, 1887 


| Messers. Ivers & Pond 
| 
| 


1 Co Dear Sira,—Weh 
had two of you Pianos in 
e for some time, and 
ike them very much in- 
| deed They have good 
| wearing qualities, and we 
| expect to put one in ont 
new school (Worrall Ha 
a school for youny boy: 
in the course of a few 
| weeks Yours, 
Coit. C. J. WR IGHT, 
R.S.A.M 





Farmington State Nor- 
mal School, 
FAtMInctTon, Mr., 

Nov. 7, SST 

Ivers & Pond Piano Co 

Gentiemen,— In reply to 

your favor of the 4th, 1 

am happy to say that your 

Piano gives perfect sati~ 

faction I am so well 

pleased with it that if I 

needed another I should 

getone as nearly like it as 
possible. Yours truly, 
G. C. PURRINGTON, 
Principal 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
181 and 182 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


>anwoure.) 1516 Chestnut Street, Philadetphia. 
BRANCHES: | 283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
For the Pacifie Coast: Kohler & Chase, 137 & 139 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CLUETT’S ———m) CLUETT’S 
CROWN |iaaeeeee PATENT 
COLLARS fr | MONARCH 


AND 


CUFFS SHIRTS 


Are the Best. WIDTH 2 IN Are the Best. 


TOR, PES m CHICAGO, 
714 Broadway HNenarch* ss = 205 Fifth Ave 


a 
BOSTON, «=s Wee, PHILADELPHIA, 
9 Franklin St | S HIRT S <<. J 312 Market St 
5 0) Mcy.4 al ee A 


BALTIMORE, ; SAN FRANCISCO, 
104 German St. GEO. B. CLUETT BRO. & CO. 120 Sutter St 


Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 
ASK YOUR RETAIL FURNISHER FOR THESE GOODS. 





THE 


ALFRED 
DOLGE 


FELT SHOES 22scrstar 


AND 


SLIPPERS. 


NOISELESS 


cessive Perspiration. 














| SHE nav sets Hl = 
WARM, DURABLE Fes 


Prevent Rhetmatism, Cold- | haa 
hess Of the Feet, and Ex- |. 


itfn = 
he Altre a Di lg Fe os Slippe 
n 


PERFECT 
EASE 
AND 

COMFORT! 


BY USING 


Stippers and Shoes 


WITH 


Soles and Uppers of 
All-Wool Felt. 


DANIEL GREEN mt fe CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 
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The Little Gem Cabinet 





WITH 
and folding drawer for moist copying paper therein, is a complete copying apparatus, by best met} 
in smallest compass, for individual use. The “Gem” is in hard woods, 5 inches wide, 6 inches hi 9 
inches deep, weight, with Pr ss, 5 lbs. Price of Outfit $7.00, freight free 
High endorsements from every quarter. For catalogue, sample, etc., address 


srmantartnr st Sew st. ts PORTABLE COPYING PRESS & STATIONERY CO 


Jno. R. Barrett & Co., 16 Calhoun Place, 
Evans Bros., 13 Perdido St., New Orleans. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. P. Mighell & Co., 413 Montgomery St., San Franciseo, Cal. 


EXPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED. 


{5 Months for $4.00. H.D.WADE & CoO. 
Regular Price, $5.00. 
d this adve 1 $4.00 (subscription price MANUFACTURERS OF 


for 1989 D or : ro THE : PUBLISHER, before January 
PRINTING INES, 


The An Amateur. 11 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Our Fine Black Inks are used by Harper & Brothers 
From October, 1888, to December, 1889, 


33 Beautiful Colored Plates, HORT- HAND Send for Catal 


> , > " f Books and helps 
Portrait, Fruit, Flower, Marine, and Landscape Studies a I 
(for V or framing), and charming designs for ELF TAUGHT. 


















Cina Batting Ate Fie FOOSE MAN TATE RENE E,ROT ARR, 
150 Pages of Useful Designs, 
black i white, working size, admirably adapted fo 
; \ ‘ Io > ‘ , 
- l u " par ~ lly Wo sige elie i ~ a g, Charl 5 FULL Ww EIGH Tr 
und her Art Work PURE 
350 Pages of Practical Text, 
Richly trated, and crowded with valuable articles on 





* MOONLIGHT LAN DS(¢ APE in November; a“ WIN 


TER 


Artand Home Decoration, Secure NOW. 

3 Months FREE!! Rp it 
y five ¢ lates, namely, a “STORMY 

ape ~ Ss ENE in O Netcl - a W ATER LILY’ 1 a 


ANDSCAPE,” a 1 charming female figure, 
. HEARTS ARE rRUMPS n December 





NOW before January Ist) is the time 
, to send, tocether with this card, 
#4 for 1889, and secure all that is of- 
fered above, including FOUR EXTRA 
COLORED STUDIES from the sub- 
joined list, making 


COLORED PLATES | 
FOR NOVEMBER AND DE- 
CE BER SUBSCRIBERS. 815 8 


tS? Sereecr Four: CROSS OUT THE OTHERS !! a3 
(uiet Coast Scene—Sunset Landscape Birda of Para- 


















dise—** Little Roaebud”—Laughing Man—Cherries 
Golden I Red Rosea—Gladioli— Ferna. 


N 4 This advertisement (and 84 for 1889) sent dering 
ees January will entitle vou to the NOVEMBER 


































d DE EMBER numbers FRE KE sent during February 
get the DECEMBER number FREE. That is, we 
fe rT 
28 Colored Platesto January Subscribers. 
26Colored Platesto February Subscribers. Its super le Hitene of homes for more tha 
7 ‘ 092 I'n : y I nited States Gove E 
Address Montacue Marks, 23 Union Sq., N. ¥ of the Great "et temeuiiie® am the Mines cst cat 
P. S.—Five different Specimen Numbers, of our selec Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not conta 
t with F rr more Beautiful Colored Plates. w ~é he r Alum. Sold only in Cane. 
senton re ofth « (Hauren’s) paragraph and $11 ( PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
ular price Address as above | EW YORK cHIca6o eT. LOUIS 











Price, $25.00. 


aded for 100 pict- 
ncluding Sole- 
ther Carrying 


se with Strap. 


Size of picture, 2§ 
inches diameter. 


ONE-HALF LENGTH. 


“The Kodak Camera. 


A NYBODY who can wind a watch can use the Kodak Camera. It is a 


f 


magazine camera, and will make 100 pictures without reloading. The 
yperation of taking the picture is simply to point the camera and press a 
button. The picture is taken instantaneously on a strip of sensitive film, 
which is moved into position by turning a key. 

A DIVISION OF LABOR. After the 100 pictures have been taken, the 
strip of film (which is wound on a spool) may be removed, and sent by mail 
to the factory to have the pictures finished. Any amateur can finish his own 
pictures, and any number of duplicates can be made of each picture. A 
spool of film to reload the camera for 100 pictures costs only two dollars. 





No tripod is required, no focusing, no adjustment whatever. Rapid 


rectilinear lens. The Kodak will photograph anything, still or moving, in- 
doors or out. : 

A PICTURESQUE DIARY of your trip to Europe, to the mountains, or 
the sea-shore, may be obtained without trouble with a Kodak camera, that 
will be worth a hundred times its cost in after-years. 

A BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENT is the Kodak, cov- 


ered with dark Turkey morocco, nickel and lacquer- 








ed brass trimmings, enclosed in a neat sole-leather 
carrying case with shoulder-strap—about the size 
of a large field-glass. 

Send for a copy of the KODAK PRIMER with 
Kodak photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 


Branch, 115 Oxford Street, London. Rochester, n. 8, 
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CALIGRAPH 


MEDAL AWARDED! 
GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! 


126 words per minute, errors excluded. 


T. W. Osborne, winner of international con- 
test at Toronto, wrote on the Caligraph Writing 
Machine 630 words in five minutes, thus gain- 
ing for the Caligraph the championship of the 


AE oo 














world, 


30,000 
in 
Daily Use. 







For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CoO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

New York Branch, 237 Broadway. 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT, 


you desire to open one or to make any change we 
shal Ibe pleased to confer with you. We transact any 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
= rume Deposits; issue Drafts on the Principal 
European Cities, and Letters of C oo for Travelers. 


you wish to in- 

od st we shall be glad 
to offer you good 
Te ‘ity, County, School, 


R. R. BONDS and other safe securities.” ‘Call or 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 
great advantage in purchasing the best securities, 


S‘A:KEANGE BANKERS 
CHICHGO Succ's'asTo PRESTON KEANECO, 
WN. Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadway. 








eT A re , 
XC DIX QN's 4 tS mii) 


ed 


| 4 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE. 
Pencils are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. 

If your stationer does not keep them, mention Harper's 
Magazine and send 16 cents in re ae to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 





7 BEFrORE LOU BvY A 


BICYCLE »CUN 


Send stamp to A. W. GUMP & ©0., Day 
ton, Ohio, for prices. Every new American 
Wheel. and 250 second-hand, Repairing and 
Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade 


HAND PAMCHLET AND 6 MAIL 
S jessons, half-courss, TEN CENTS. 
Laugie's College, 143) Chestnut St., Phila 








C.P.STIRN’S 


(PaTentED ) 


Concealed 
Vest Camera. 


7 Newest PHOTOGRAPHIC INVEN- 
TION. Takes 6 SHARP INSTAN- 
TANEOUS PICTURES without a 
change of plate. 


This Camera is carried under the coat or vest invisible 
to the eye 

Stationary or moving pictures taken unbeknown to 
the object. 

Lens always in focus. 

Fine Nickel - plated ¢ amera in Handsome Box with 6 
plates, for 36 pictures for Camera No. 1, or 24 
larger pictures for Camera No. 2. 

Nickel or Oxidized, Camera No. l,each . . . $10.00 
Magic Lantern Size, * No. 2? “ ... «ere 
Every Camera Guaranteed Perfect 
No Tourist, Artist, or Student, Amateur or Professional, 
should be without this Camera. 


0. P. STIRN’S Latest: CAMERA AMERICA 


(PATENTED). 







24 Time or Instantaneous Pictures without change of Plate 
Price, complete, 25. OO each. 
FOR SALE KY 
Sole Agents for the United States a1 at Canada, 

20 Park Place, New York, U.S. A. 


|! Anpb au. THE Leaving Puorograpnic Sroek D» aires 
| 
| 


| 


Descriptive Price-List and Specimen Phot free 
on application. Canwassers wanted in 
every Town and City. 





Builders of Carriages of all descriptions. 


| The H. H. Babcock Baggy Company, 


Watertown, N.Y. 
Salesroom in New York, $0-488 Broome Street. 










HOME EXERCISER": for Bra'n Works 
pee Sedentary} Peop Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths, 
the Athlete or In valid. A complete gymnasium, Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room , something new. scien 
titic, durable, comprehensive, cheap, Send for circular 
“ Schools for Physical and Vocai Culture,” 16 East 
14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y City. Prof. 
dD, L. Down Wm. Blaikie author of “ How 
to get Stroug.” says of it. ‘ I never saw any 
other that I liked hall as well.” 


INVALID Sa CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 





se those who erean un- 
able to walk. The 
| 1 LARGEST FACTORY 
a 
0. 


Cire 
Elm City Chair Co., New Haven, Conn, 


OFFICE DESKS, fiver ieee a 
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“HAMMOND” TYPEWRITER. 











PRICE [including a table or extra type-wheel], $100.00. 


METALLIC faced type-wheels Increased MANIFOLDING capacity 
NOISE reduced to a minimum ; 
No SMUTTING or BLURRING with our new ribbon. shield 
A PLEASANT, ELASTIC TOUCH which does not weary the operator 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CoO., 
292-298 Avenue B, New York. 
City Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street, New York. 
The Value of 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Is measured by its usefulness. 













Typewriter Headquarters 


To all who write (and everybody writes) a good 
peu must be useful. 


WATERMAN’S 
| IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


** Is the most satisfactory instrument of its kind.” 
—Cuaunory M. Dervew,Pres't N.Y.C.& WRERR. 
BECAUSE 
Ist. ** It is ready without trouble or delay,.’’— 
N. Sun 


rane Gt very low prices. 
MACHINES RENTED 


t to any part of the 





in abun 


Illustra at ed Cata- 


logue free. 


70 
Broadway, 
N. Y¥. City. 


144 


La Salle St. 
Chicago, 


Do not fail 
to write 
us. 


2d. ** It writes freely and never overflows.” 








SENJAMIN Nontunkop, Asst. Ed. NV. } Graphic. 
3d. ** Never out of order in a year’s constant use.” 
Rev. W _L. Harnrs, D.D., Bis ME, Ch. N.¥ 
G LO ME ATH kK Rs SONS, 4th. “It never r soils the fingers,”’-Mo s Putt- 
eg oe Livs, Home Journal, N.Y. 
NTR ACTTIP ERs * Sth. * Try it and you will use no other.’ Rev 
MANUFACTURERS OF Gao, ©: Pains it. Brook N.Y. 
- — a a See advertisements in previons numbers 
PRINTING IN] XQ It is made in several stvles a Seve sizes, 
Buy it for a Christmas present to yourself or some 
L 4 . i “ \ KJ¢ friend. It is sure to pleas will be kept 
= and used for years. 
x * fat} Send for an illustrated price-list at once, and get 
60 JOHN ST., New York. , he 4 
Our fine Woodcut Inks are nsed by Harrer & Brotiurrs, V AGENTS WANTED. 11.88 
> ; ' Mention Harper's Magazine 


BOOK” HOLDERS L. E. WATERMAN CO., 
Send for Illustrated Cat 1e ‘ 155 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Most Perfect Dict’ ry y Holder, ‘The Ideal Pocket for pens a1 


1 pencils. 
39 EAST 19TH ST., NEW YORK. ne, 


Price of pocket, with leather cover, 30 cents. 
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DUPLICAT 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS, :: 


which b es freque eceive, we buy outright or ex- 
il es. Bargains without 

m be I 1 this way we sell at half the cost to 

oO stock 1 3 not y everything in silverware 


from aT S t N k Ring, but also DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, ANTIQUI SILVER, JEWELRY, and 
Lb Les 


We vite irefu “7 “ae nd will send — 
exa t States and Canat 
Old-f 1 1 yands lver accumulate 
Tf ye 1W Acs what is useless 
‘ f i . eable ul s, ¢ x } 
¢ fled eck fo ® full va 
JEWELERS SAWDUST for cleansi: 
kee} you s ght. Send 12 cents for box. Fu 


r 


JOHNSTON & SON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 


CAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS. 


A strong feeling exists that these good 
ld be in harmony with decorations of 
ms, 

To meet this demand new patterns of 
artistic excellence and unexcelled finis 
have been originated which commend thi 
selves to intending purchasers. 

A fine assortment of Clocks and Bronzes 

Table and Extension Lamps. 

Architects’ and decorators’ designs and 
suggestions carricd out with fidelity to th 
given motive. 

MANUFACTORY: 
24th and 25th Strects and 10th Avenue, 
SALESROOMS: 
836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, 
New York City. 
Successor to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


THE MITCHELL VANCE COMPANY, 








Do yo Nice paper ivelopes for instance? Snuech us the RESTON LINEN,” ** BOSTON 
BOND,” *B t NKER HILL LINEN ig 'y, u have heard of them pe ips. Ask your stationer for them. If he 
dass t ke we W make it for his interest to do so and hope he will do so some day. But if he has: 
them. we send you samples representing more than 250 var eties, if u will send us three 2-cent stamps to par 
postage, 1 f you are not pleased when you get them we wi ladly refund the money. 

A ers we sé by the Cheap_papers we never recom- 
I Sing t? Not in mend. Our best papers range it 
th facturers sell by price from 25 cents to 75 cents 
Why she i not we? per pound, and the varieties of 
sizes, shades, finish, and thick 
How ness is all one could desi: 
s s to 
That ce 
I )s 








, wliat you dis PAPER ? Hy 0 cette per pond express 
i the s what vou are dis only 16 cents per pound, express 
sed t rT e s or fre ft till 


ght often cheaper still. 








Res s piper and envelopes we make a specialty of stamping paper with MONOGRAM, HOME ADDRESS, 


CREST, STREI 


Also of WEDDING’ INY ITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS, None but the finest work is ever allowed to leave 
( 


our estabilshment. 


SAMUEL WARD CO. (incorporated), 


EST ERP ROOK S 


——STEEL PENS.—— 


Leading Nos.14,088, a 130, aes, 333, 161. 
OR SALE RY ALL STATIONE 
- THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.., 
26 John St., New rk. 
3 STE 232002, me. A.C, WOCD, Treas, F. WOOD, Sec, 






rrespondence with Wholesale and Retail trade solicited. 


184 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


§, COLLINS’ SON & €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


32 and 34 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


Our Cut Inks are used on the Macazine and Wexxty 
by Harper & Brothers. 
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This is the only house dealing in French China exclusively. To give an idea of our stock, there 


n, are 

ver 400 handsome illustrations (by Bierstadt) in our catalog a copy of which will be sent on receipt 
50c. Each design represents only one of a series of which there may be a dozen The enormous time 

i expense of preparation of so elaborate a catalogue compen us to limit the circulation, but a sample 


two will be sent anywhere on request without charg 


FRANK HAVILAND, 14 Barclay St., N.Y. 
L. M. PRINCE & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 


j y 0 
Apparatus and Supplies ata | P| y md ES 
of every description. a T © irae “ . 


Cameras, Lenses, Stands, 
Printing Frames, Dry Plates, 






Sensitized and Albumenized 
Papers, Chemicals, etc 
Amateur Outfits in great va- 
riety from $8.00 upwards. 
Regarding this new method of 
PHOTOGRAPHY, anybody can 
make good photographs with the 
Dry Plate Outfits. No previous 


I q = = knowledge of the art necessary. ¥§ 

oe Business suitable for everybody. o ARS Ts 
Process simple and sure. Catalogue ’ W & 29, 

f 180 pages, with complete instructions of How to GVERMAN HEELCO.< = 

make Pictures, sent on receipt of 20 cents to pay for 


OL. M. PRINCE & BRO., PHONE He SHORTHAND «sc a 


= AD T 
© LE K * 
 gEND FOR CAT TALO 





: . America. Manual, #1. BO; Res HF $1.50; Div tionary, $2. 
148 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. —[ystruction by mail, six dollars. Send %-cent stamp for 
Ohio Agent for the Blair Camera. cael W. W. Oscoonsy, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


PEERLESS BRICK CO 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 1003 Wainut St. 
Works: 70 Acres—Old York Road & Nicetown Lane, 
Plain, Pressed Front, Ornamental! and Molded Bricks 
Made of Thoroughly Tempered Clay, Qualityand Finish UNEQUALED. ™ " 

16,000,000 Bricks Annually. 5,000,000 Pressed Front Bricks. 
goo Different Designs and Shapes. Various Sizes, Colors and Shades—Red. Buff, Drab, Brown, Gray. 
White and Pompeian. Orders filled for large quantities of Pressed Front or Face Bricks of any one shade, 
BRIG K FIRE PLACES and MANTELS. Arches of all kinds ground and fitted from drawings furnished 
tous. Full size working plans sent with bricks. Special Shapes made from designs furnished by Architects, 
ricks shipped in cars at our works for all parts of the country, Llus. Catalogue and Price List sent on application, 
~ 
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PAPERS 
A Whirine Parca 


HOLYOKE 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 


CAPITAL, «<« « 


Our Farm Mortgages bearing 7 per cent. interest paya- 
ge, secured by 
James River Valley Farms worth three to six times their 
amount, principal and interest both 

are a choice investment for investors. 
as U.S. Bonds. We also issue Certificates of Deposit tor 
six months or longer bearing six per cent. interest. 
can offer some choice Real Estate Investments in Aber- 
deen, the leading city of Dakota 
Woolverton, President N. Y. Transfer Co. 
First National Bank, Blairsville, 
Bank, Oxford, Pa. Hon. John Scott, Gen’ 


ble semi-annually in New York 


sylvania R.R., Philadelphia. Pa. 
gage Broker, West Chester, Pa. 
and full information. 


SPALDING’s 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive 


Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 


Sold Everywhere. 


BES, ON BUILDING 





ONPUZ>-I 


guaranteed by us, 
They are as safe 


References, Wm. H 
. New York. 
Oxford National 
| Solicitor Penn- 

E. E. Thatcher, Mort- 
Address us for Circulars 


§ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





AVE you seen the fine corre- 

spondence papers made by 
the Whiting Paper Co. of Holyoke? 
They are having a very large sale 
and are considered very correct by 
those desirous of being in good form 
in their correspondence. They are 
made in all tints and finishes. Also 
all the fashionable shapes of Enve- 
lopes. Sold by all dealers. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 41-45 BEEKMAN STREET. 


COn) THE CROWN PERFUMERY COS 


LAVENDER SALTS 


WE are glad torecommend 
to our readers a delightful 
hew invention brought out 
by the Crown Pertumery 
Co., of 177, New Bond St 
London, Lnugland, 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 
LAVENDER SALTs, 
they have prepared a new 
‘nvigorating Smelling Salts 
Here we havea delightfully 
fresh perfume of Lavender, 
mingled with something 
most invigorating and re 
freshing; a delightful addi 
tiot to every wwilet tabiec, 
and @ most agreeabie dev 
doriser.— Lady's Putortu: 


We 





Ae V2 


. — ws 


1. 





For Gale by all First-Class Druggists. 








PAINTING, 
Decorating, ete. For my 88 pag re Lilustrated Cata- THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washingt: mn, 
logue, address, enclosing stamp. PATENTS» C. No atty's fee until Patent o! 
vu. Tv. mS Y 2: y q ¥. W. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., N 


~ Write for Inventor's Guide. 


If you want to send money to any 


point, get a WELLS, FARGO & CO. *S 
0 EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. It is cheap, 
' 


safe, and handy, and can be bought at 
anv office of the Company, and is pay- 
able everywhere. If you want to for- 


| serve you well and at low rates, 


ard pac ages, goods, or valuables to 

j the WEST. to HEXICO or EUROPE, 

Pp S; argo 0, S Xpr S WELLS, FARGO & CO."S EXPRESS will 
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DINNER SETS. 


A large and carefully selected 
variety of fine Dinner Sets is to be 
found in either the Chicago or the 
Brooklyn showrooms of Ovington 
Brothers. 

Special features of this season’s 
trade will be: 

American Dinner Sets, $20 and 
$30. 

Royal Worcester Dinner Sets, 
$100 tO $ $ 300. 

French China Dinner Sets, at 
$50. 

Thirty Dinner Sets which will 
be sold, if desired, in broken lots, 
to suit purchaser. 

Send 2-cent stamp for book il- 
lustrating these and other sets of 
china. 

OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Sts., Brooklyn, 
145 State St., Chicago. 


quitable 


Capital Subscribed $2,000,000 00 | 
Capital Paid in (Cash). ; 1,000,000 00 | 
Surplus and Undivided mez 115,444 82 | 
Assets 4 035.945 25 
SIX PER C ‘EN T. DEBENTO RES. 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The Amer- | 
ican Loan and Trust Company of New York, and further | 
secured by the ¢ capital and assets of the Equitable Mort- 


gage Comp al 


ry 
six PER CENT, GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
5 and 6 per Cent. Savings Bonds Running Three Months 
to Two Years. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way. | PHILA., Cor. 4th & Ches’t Sts. 
BOSTON,117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, England. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT | 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


is the finest and best preparation in the world for | 
Chapped Hands and Rough Skin. Has the | 
largest sale, gives better satisfaction than any other 
article. Beware of imitations claiming to be the same 
thing or just as good. Sold everywhere 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR 


STAMMERERS. 


‘or the thorough correction and cure of all defects of 





“LINDEN BLOOM 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


Is a popular addition to every 
and recommended by renowned s0« 
beauties, because it gives the 
never leaves the skin rough or scaly 

A perfect absorbent of perspiration, 
glossy appearance of the skin, leaving 
sensation. 

It contains no poison, 


inv 


ady’s toilet. Used 
ial and professional 
est possible effect, and 
it removes the 
a cool and pleasant 


and can be 
injurious effects whatever. 
‘Brenette, Flesh, or White, 10c., 25c., 


ised freely without 
and 50c. Boxes. 


Ladies interested in ‘* fancy work ’’ will find the rare 
and enduring fragrance of ** Linden Bloom Sachet Powdes 
a gratifying addition to such articles, designed either for 
the home, or for birthday or holiday souvenirs. 
10c., 25c., and 50c, Packages. 


LINDEN BLOOM PERFUME. 


** Sweeter than all the roses.” 10¢,, 25c., and 50c. Botties. 


If you cannot get them of your druggist, we 
any of above articies to your address on 

Send 2-cent stamp for a ‘‘Sampie PaokaGr COMPLEXION 
Powprr” and List of Popular Odors. 


FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson, Mich. 


will ma 
receipt of price 


| The Greatest Modern Game 


of Skill. 























CHIVALRY. 


All Games of Chance are Tame beside it. 


While rasitry Learnep, CHIVALRY affords a field for 
strategy and brilliant play unequalled in any modern 
game. It has porunar Features found in no other 
game. It is full of life and spirit. Where once = yed, 
no game is its peer in popularity. Elegant folding 
lithographed in many colors and gold, with box of uten 
sils (40 pieces), and directions, complet te, $1.00 each. For 
sale by all dealers, or mailed, on recei pt of $1.00, by the 
Publishers, 


GEO. 8. PARKER & CO., Salem, Mass. 





ard, 


speech. Pupils sent to this school by Drs. Wm. A. Ham- For little people buy the game of ‘‘ Conner Groorry.” 
mond, Seguin, Lusk, and other specialists. For infor- | The ‘*Game or War” is new and of great interest to boys 
mation, testimonials from eminent men and pupils, | Insist’ upon having these and Curivarnny. Send 5-cent 
Address F RYANT, 9 West 14th Street, N. Y. | stamp for illnstrated catalogue. Ask your dealer for 
(Associate and successor to I. R. Avprion.) PARKER'S Games. 
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MASON Sx HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Mason 
@& Hamlin in 1861. Mason & Hamlin Organs 
have always maintained their supremacy over 
all others, having received — st Honors at 
all Great World’s Exhibitions since 1867 


SUPPLIED TO 
H. M. Queen Victoria 


EMPRESS EUGENIE 


CHARLESGOUNOD, 
DoupLey Breck, 
THeo. THOMAS ITALO CAMPANINI, 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN xX SCHARWENKA, 
THe Roya. Navy Geo. W. WARREN, 
S.S. “ETRURiA, ‘UMBRIA S. P. WARREN 

& “CrTy or New York Geo. W, MORGAN 
Dr. STAINER SAINT-SAENS, 


AND MANY OTHERS 


FASHIONABLE MODELS: 


Liszt Organ, Queen’s Model, 
Eolian Harp Organ (at $105), 
Yacht Organ (#2 


MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON N FE w 


SAFE AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355,016 
pee and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal an r= of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,066,200 of 
o interest and principal 
e have been returned 
to investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings oe ficates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; ° 
Mew York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
Complete Outfits 
Wood or metal workers without steam 
can successfully compete with 
the large shops, by nsing our New 
LABOR - SAVING Machinery, 
test and most improved for practical 
also fo wr Industrial Schools, 
Home Training ,ete. Catrarogur Fret. 
Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 


672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. ¥. * 


REA 


shop use, 


ADVERTISEMENT OF 


IN THIS ISSUE. 





LISZT ORGAN (With Pipe Top), 


2, and up). 





KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB C0. | 


PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR 


Improved Method of Stringing 
PATENTED JULY 24, 1883 


ARE CHARACTERIZED BY 


BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, 


GREATEST DURABILITY, 


Improved Method of Stringing. 


Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to mak 
the extraordinary claim for their pianos, tt 
they are superior to all others. They 
ognize the high excellence 
other leading makers in the art of piar 
building, 
they attribute solely to the remarkable in 
provement introduced by them in the year 1882, and now 
known as the “Mason & Hamuin Piano Srrinerr, \ 
the use of which is secured the greatest possible } 


and refinement of tone, together with greatly increased 


capacity for standing in tune, 
vantages, 


and other important ad 


A circular, containing testimonials from three hundred 


purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together wit 
descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments 
also rented. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO. 


YORK. CHICAGO. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray Street, New York. 


ct?” Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware Jars 
to hold the water. 

ct?” A NATURAL STON! 
for a Filtering Medium, 

te Fitted with separate 
Patent Ice Chambers to 
cool the water. 

=? As Easily Cleaned as 
a Water Pitcher, 

2 No objectionable ma- 
terial used in the construc- 
tion of this Filter. 

All water is Filled with 
Impurities during the rainy 
season 

¢? This Filter will AB- 
SOLUTELY CLEAN IT. 


Address as above for De- 
scriptive Price-List. 





“ut shows Filter Disc used in all : : 
ir Filters, and Separate Patent Mention Harper's Maga- 


| Ice Chamber. zine. 








a! 4 a] 
HOLIAN HARPS. 
| Improv ed construction, adjustable to any window. Fine 
instruments and beautiful effects. Catalogne FREE. 
The G. J. HOLBROOK CO0., 88 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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HARPER'S MAGA 


Lichtensteas’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


Fashion 


Sent to any address for 20 cents per year. 


THE HANDSOMEST CATALOGUE | 


IN THE WORLD 
Issue d every season from our ¢ great 
MILLINERY, DRY AND FANCY | 
GOODS HOUSE, 
Forsyth, and Eldridge Sts., N. ¥. 


ins tilustrations, 


Grand, 


It con descriptions, 


pti Tho 


nstri 


” of pictures of articles you 
»w to order by mail. 

Department. Write for 
of any kind 


t to any part of the United 


J. LICHTENSTEIN & SONS. 
281-287 Grand Street, N. Y. 


usands ¢ 
i compiete ! 
4 new feature is our See e 


ods « 


mples of 
| cheerfully be sen 


Ll material 
wi 


“Our Americas Homes and How to Furnish Them.’ 


iF.URNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORE. 


Largest Display of First class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values. Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms. Illustrated Handbook— 
“ How to Furnish Our American Homes’’—sent on 
egynenten. PRESS COMMENTS 

“Tt is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity. R.J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first class 
goods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 
The magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leave 8 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.’ 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
ay with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
he only genuine ‘ ‘Automatic’ ’ Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it:~*** No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs S.M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


showing rela- 





and prices of | 
Ladies’, Children’s, and Infants? Wear of | 





ZINE ADVERTISER 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


‘James McCreery & Co. 


In addition to the general ex- 
hibit of Rich Imported Nov- 
elties which they make this 
week, they will also offer a 
very large stock of the purest 
and most reliable makes of 
Black Silks, including all the 
latest and most approved 
Weaves, at extremely low 
prices. 

An inspection 
fully invited, 

Orders by mail or express 
carefully executed. 


Broadway and llth St., 


NEW YORK. 








is respect- 


A. H. ANDREWS &€& C@O., 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COMMERCIAL FURNITURE, 


BANK, OFFICE, and LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
Office Desks, 
(200 kinds 
Revolving Chairs, 


Library Tables, 





Bank Counters, 


Screens and Railings of best kiln-dried lumber. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO 
H 


686 Br 
Wan 


ad way 
Avr 


New York. 
A. ANDREWS & CO., 195 1 CHiocago, 







oul: WALLS, PASTENS TIDIES 


ART OF THE U.S. AT 
ITER 10¢ EACH OR TEN FOR $1.00. 


SEND 2¢ STAMP FOR CIRCULAR 
W.H.HERTZ. HAZLETON. PA. 


CROCHET WORK: fessor em 


pp., fully illustrated. Full instructions for all kinds 
ot Crocheting in Cotton, Linen, Silk and Wool. The 
most complete book published. Price 35c. post-paid, 
WESTERN LACE Mri }.CO., 218State-st.Chicago,1li 


—A new and com- 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. bead FOR THE NEXT. 
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SCENE Otonrrottep by CHASE & SANBORN. 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING THE 


EAL B EE JAVA and MOCHA, surpassing all others in its richness and delicacy of flavor 
R N FF Justly calle “d The Aristocratic Coffee of America. Always packed 


whole roasted (unground), in 2-lb. air-tight tin carfs. 
A skilful blending of strong, flavory, and aromatic high-grade coffees. Warranted 
CRUSADE BLEND not to contain a single Rio bean, and guaranteed to suit your taste as no other coffe: 

ill, at a moderate price. Iways packed whole roasted (unground), in 1-lb. air-tight parchment packages. 
We ise exclusively an importing house, selling only to dealers. But to give consumers an 
TEST FRE opportunity of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon receipt of 6 cents in 
stamps, to cover the cost of can and postage, send free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, 93 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Baldwin Gas Engine, 


The Simplest, Most Efficient, and Steadily Running GAS ENGINE 
ever built. Especially adapted for ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
and all industrial purposes. 


| OTIS BROTHERS & CoO., 


Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH. 








WASHBURN > WILBUR’S 





gu pea 


Finest toned, most durable, and possess the only ab- finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
one ey oF onal sal arranted ¢ to and in any an ulres no bones et for ‘Dys peptios 

mMalogque free, 4 Children Buy of your dealer, or atamps 
LYON & HEALY, 162 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, © | or SRUSSE™ WS ey SONS, Philadelphia. 
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“The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci,and Buti in Tus- 
cany are esteemed the Finest in the World.’"—eport 
on Agriculture in Italy by the Italian State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rome. 

(Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricolti 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 


S. RAE & CO. guarantee their Finest Sublime 
LUCCA OIL to be CENUINE TUSCAN OL- 
IVE OIL of th CHOICEST QUALITY and 
absolutely PURE, selected from the best growths of 
the above-named districts. 

S.RAE & CoO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest 
Lucca Oil to England for the last 40 years.—See Xeforts 
Jrom Her Majesty's Consuls, No. 6, 1885, p. 318. 


ESTABLISHED 


. ; LEGHORN, 
1836. 4 RAE & CO. CANY 7 


rus 
, FLALY 





Wholesale Agents and Importers: 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. 


_ New York, N.Y 


If you find any difficulty in getting 


it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. — 
r 
ed Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
, Fruit). 30 PP+ 10 beautiful engravings. Please mention this Magazine. 
on MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


| EPPS’S 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. FULLY EQUAL "2 7« /—_odgg “Sr cuncest 
COCOA gam 6 saan 








FOR SALE BY AL 


z BP CROCERS a . 

ey oO CE 

MADE WITH BOILING MILK. i : 
THY BEA DU Andel a dangers rm ¢ 


an 1 buy 
— ar Germ 





sh 


tion ? Address Young Folks. 17 oT Vv andew rater St., N. "Y. 


Opinion of Sirs MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., Lonpown. 
“The best which exists, 


Superior to any analogous purgative.” 


THE KING OF CATHARTIC WATERS. 


Nature’s Remedy for Constipation. 








PLATABLE WARRANT 
PILES, aX R | N yay pBOLUTEL 
PROM, : MTURAL 


: Send for Circul d 
by all Druggists. On a ee eee ee Medi bee ns say 
RUBINAT COMPANY, 80 Beaver Street, New York. 
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MONTANA'S WEALTH 


AWAITS 
THE FARMER, THE MERCHANT, 
THE STOCKMAN, THE LABORER, 
|THE MINER, THE BANKER, 
THE MANUFACTURER. 


—= 5) 


AN EMPIRE °-cx” SETTLEMENT. 


Comprising rich Agricultural and Grazing Lands, Gold, Silver, 





Copper, Lead, Iron, and Coal Mines. 


Climate unsurpassed. All made easy of access by the 


ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, & MANITOBA 


AND 


MONTANA CENTRAL RAILWAYS, 


Magnificent Montana, with her rich and fertile valleys and plains, her towering mountains, 
her canyons deep and impressive, her waterfalls, and above all her grand people, making as diver- 
sified and beautiful a picture as God or man ever painted beneath the skies. It is worth going 
sixteen hundred miles to see the grandeur of this great Territory. To the appreciative of beauti- 
ful nature, the scenery will fill the soul with unspeakable wonder and admiration; and to him who 
has never looked with absorbing or even moderate interest upon the wonderful and intricate ex- 
hibitions of even ordinary natural scenes, Montana will unroll a panorama of beauty that will 
thrill and charm.—Chicago Western Rural and American Stockman, 


19,500,000 Acres of Land for Free Settlement. Probably the 
last Government Land which will be thrown open for free 
settlement. Full particulars furnished upon’ application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, Land Com., F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. T. A., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
A. MANVEL, G. M., W. S. ALEXANDER, G. T. M. 
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- THE SIGNAL SERVICE DEPT’S 


INDORSEMENT OF THE 


STANDARD THERMOMETERS. 


SIGNAL SERVICE, WAR DEPARTMENT 
ashingtou, D. C., April 1 
Messrs. D. T. KIDDER & COMPANY, 


General Agents Standard Thermometer, 
















‘100 511 7th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
* gO ilo GENTLEMEN : 
120 n reply to your note I have the honor to state that I 
have very carefully compared the Thermometers placed in the 
Instrument Room of the Signal Office under my large with 
the best standard instruments in the possession of the service, 


and found discrepancies so extremely small that they are ne 
ligible. 

It is difficult to place two instruments under exactly sim- 
ilar conditions of temperature, and I have no doubt that it was 
owing to this difficulty the minute @iserepans ies found were 
due. I was very much pleased with the instruments, and co 
sider them perfectly reliable under all conditions of tempera- 
ture. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. WALSHE, Lieut. Signal Corps. 
In charge of Instrument Division. 








10 =; == 10 


‘ZERO 











They have been adopted by the PENNSYLVANTA, BOS 
TON & ALBANY, NORTHERN PACIFIC, FITCHBURG, and 
other RAILROADS for their stations and cars. 


/ 


Every Instrument is Warranted. For Sale by the trade everywhere, 


THERMOMETERS FOR EVERY MECHANICAL USE MADE TO ORDER, 


Send for description and prices to 


STANDARD THERMOMETER COMPANY, Peabody, Mass. 


IF YOU WANT EITHER A 


STEAM OR HOT-WATER HEATER 
IN A GREAT HURRY, ORDER A 


“FLORIDA.” 


They are sectional, portable, set without brickwork, and enjoy an established 
reputation for efficiency and economy. 





Illustrated Hand-Book Mailed Free Address 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 
Sole Manufacturers. Svracuse, N. Y. 


Lf Baby is Sick sssrsesent sk | (BUSTY Aan ey oT ag 
THE BEST cae? | ipa 


an 
FOR THE SICK // BY) Ca) P el 


IS OBTAINED BY PRESSURE FROM { 


FRESHLY BROILED STEAK &% 


tT PAY BE PREPARED in THE / 






KITCMEN OR AT THE BEDSIDE 


B. P.OSBORNE'S PAT, MEAT JUICE PRESS. weW&eRw. | OVARY meley E FREE. 


Price T5c., $1.25, $1.75, $3.50, $5.00, $10.00 BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIE 








HoY 
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oY TS (GERMAN Govoane 


SEND 2% STAMP. FOR 4... 
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The Baby. 


If you wish your baby to be 
healthy, bright and active, with 
rosy cheeks, strong bones, and 
hard muscles, use MELLIN’S 
FOOD. It will then be thor- 
oughly nourished, and will grow 
up happy, robust and vigorous. 


Correspondence solicited. Our 
Book, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 
INFANTS,” mailed free to any ad- 
dress upon application. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., 
B Os TON, MA SS. 
40, 41, 42 & 43 Central Wharf. 


All-the-Year-Round Books. 


If your children, wide-awake 
Boys and Girls, have never read 
Cooper’s “Leather Stocking” 
Tales, let them follow with eager 
interest that manly frontiers- 
man through the Deerslayer, the 
Pathfinder, the Last of the Mo- 
hicans, Pioneers, and the Prairie. 
These are wholesome, invigor- 
ating stories. Add the Pilot for 
“Long Tom Coffin.” If they 
can sing or play on any instru- 
ment, or know anything about 
music, and enjoy it, get them 
the Five Books of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection, with 
their Thousand Songs and 
Hymns. They cost but 50 cts. 
each, paper binding, and are pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 
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Camprinpge Station, N. Y., March 16, 1888 
Gents :—The Gurney Hot-Water Heater, put into my house this winter 
works very satisfactorily. I am convinced I could not have heated it as 
well by any other means. C. 8S. HAWLEY 
Get Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonial Sheet. 


Curney Hot-Water Heater Company. 
237 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


SELLING AGENCIES. 
New York, M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre St. | Charleston, 8S. C., Valk & Murdoch, 16, 
Portland, Oregon, W. Gardner & Co., 18, & 20 Hasell Street. 

134 3d Street. Covington, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Phila- 
Chicago, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 delphia Street. 

and 44 W. Monroe Street. Detroit, T. R. Chase, 31 Edmund Place. 
MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


r a | ’ 7 a, ; e 
The Great Picture Light. | Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
: es, Workers of Wood or Metal, 
se without steam power, by using outfits of these 
Machines, can Bia lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any —_ groggy ty 
Also for ? 4 


Yours truly, 














Frink’s system of reflectors is specially adapted 
lighting picture-galleries, and is used in the Academy 
of Design, Century Club, Eden Musée, and other public | 
also in the private galleries of Mr. August | 
R. L. Stuart, Mr. Chas. Sedelmeyer, Mr. 











yalleries ; 

Belmont, Mrs . “ 

L. A. Lanthier, and others. : w hem boys can acquir 
Strongly endorsed by the great Hungarian artist, ont ernermess trade Batore they 

M. de Munkacsy during his recent visit. “go for themselves.” Send for Cata- i 

P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street, New York. logue. W. F. & out SA = 





O0., No.595 Raby 


epee (iTS 
Boned with Featherbone, which is absolutely unbreakable. 
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Plays; Tableaux; Pantomimes; 
AMATEUR Charades ; Selections for Public 
THEATRICALS! Readings and Recitations. Cat- 
* alogue free 
THE DE WITT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
No. 33 Rose Street, New York. 





iat 
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: J ee 


Patentee and 


Ht JAS. G. WILSON, 50 


907 Broadway (near 20th Street), New York. 





English Venetian Blinds. 


Rolling Partitions. 





Rolling Venetian Blinds. 


polling Venetian Blinds. 





Rolling Steel Shutters. 


W ater for the Upper Floors of City and Paine y Residences. 


Water for Lawns 





Downtown Office, 


Also, 


TRADE-MARK. 





Both the Ericsson and Rider 


HOT-ALR 


(with recent improvements) 
ARE MADE BY THE 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Foot of West 13th Street, New York. 
21 Cortlandt St. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.- 
building. 


and Gardens, 





ERICSSON. 


THE DUNNING BOILER, 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL, 


With Self-Feeding Ooal Magazine, 


I8 THE KEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING, 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE NIGHT AND DAY, 
Over 13,500 in use! 


Keeps Steam up Constantly. 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOLLERS OF ALL KINDS, 
AND MACHINERY GENERALLY. 


MANUFAC URED AT THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL IKON WORKS, 
85 Exchange Street, 


GENEVA, N.Y. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with full description 
and price-list 

Mention Harrrr’s MaGazine. 
Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons 





every "subject Say 
CTA premease & ey 
Lanterns Amuse the gga is 


for ag Sree. 
McALLISTER, Mrs. Optician, 49 Naseau StogMe Ys 





» Great Secret of the Canary eenteen of the Hartz. 
BIRD MANNA will restore the song of cage 
birds and preserve them in 
health Se. by mail. Sold by druggists. Directions 
free. BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa 


EMERSON “ox< 


EST WOR 


EVERY PIANO #5.000 K 
NARRANTEE MATERIALS" 


SEND FO 


cit PIANOS 


EMERSON PIANO CoBOSTONMASS 
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leather softer, and is in all respects the supe r of any 
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WHERE TO FIND HEALTH AND 





AT THE SANATORIUM, SANS VEEL, bs yr YORE. 





A HEALTH INSTITUTION C¢ MPLETE IN SA ARY AW RAPEUTIC APPLIANCES. 

In irge of experienced and levoted physicians Realahe yir be 

The extensive main building of brick and iron constraction, absolute re-proof, thorot ntilated, equipped 
with all modern convenien electric bells, safety elev or, tele iph, telephone, et apt at equable tem- 
perature throughout by steam heat, is espe i ed for w t nce. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER MONTHS THE MOST FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT, 

The unusually mild winters for this latitude, and the dry air, give to invalids the daily benefit of open-air life 
on the roof, piazzas, and hillside. Malaria unkuown. 

ALL V 7 ALUABLE FORMS by 4 TREATMENT ARE SCIENTIFICALLY ADMINISTERED. 

Every arrangement made to se » health to the sick, and quiet and rest to those who are worn ont at a 
exhausted A libe «pee pe Jesome table. The comforts and helpf nfluences of a we ordered Christian home. 
Location and scenery exceptionally healthful and delightful, amony the! s of the Genesee Valley 

Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of The Sans atorium, Do I not owe to it all that Iam 

Crara Barton, Washington, D.C. 

The kindness and gentleness of the attendants cannot be excelled. The skill of the physicians and nurses has 

the successful history of years for its endorsem ent. Rev. Cuaries S. Rontnson, D.D., New York City 


I am always glad to stand for The Sanatorium and to tell abroad its good name. 
Tuomas W. Bioxnett, Editor Journal of Bducation, Boston. 
I never lose an opport tv to say a good word for The Sanator } Prof. R.H. Tuurstron,Cornell University. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphil 


DRS. JACKSON & LEFFINGWERLI! ibam Livineston .  e 


GOOD STEAM HEATING 
SAVES YOUR HEALTH. 


Simplest in Con- 
struction. 


Largest Steaming 
Capacity. 








Greatest Economy 
in Fuel. 


NO ENGINEER 
OR SKILLED LABOR 
IS REQUIRED. 


“Raven Gloss imparts a natural appearance, makes 
i 
icle I have ever used. JOHN KELLY, 
Manufacturer of Fine Shoes, Rochester, N. Y.” 











Sold everywhere. Allow no substituting, ladies. 


SUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay St., Ne Y. 


OUND GOMMON SENSE 


Has ion ponstiaalis demonstrated that wt Oatarrh 
is just as curable as any other disease, when 
== D R  sYl and 5? ae treated. 


SYKES 


SURE CURECATARRH 


with “fnenear” and the best book on Catarrh evex 
published. all complete, by mail, for $1.50. Send for 
our Free = k **Common Sense Talk” and tes- ‘ WHE 
timonial ther people have been cured, and YOU vai 
CAN BE c UC RED. Do not put it off. Write to- 
day and save yourself many years suffering 
Vr. SYKES SUBE CURE C0., 380 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870. Moved to Cincinnati, 1888. 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER 


FISKE’S PATENTS. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
" EVERYWHERE 


Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue and 
References. 


664 ‘ue Best Curr wy tue Wor tp for cougha, colds, . DUPLEX STEAM HEATER Co. 
and consumption Ie Cutler Bros. & Co.'s ‘well No. 10 Barclay St., New York. 
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Richardson & Boynton Co.' S 


POPULAR 


WARM-AIR FURNACES 


Which have been so long and favorably known 


throughout the United States for years past. 





More of these powerful Furnaces in 
use than of any other make. 


Are the most Successful Heaters and will 
work satisfactorily where others fail. 


NEWEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Send for Circular. 


RICHARDSON * BOYNTON CO. 


234 Water Street, New York. 84 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Same address for 28 years, 


The Lmproved Rider Hot-kir Pumpin: Euvine 


WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 

Uses Coal, Wood, Gas, or Kerosene as Fuel. 

Specially recommended to supply water in Residences, City or Suburban, 
Flats, Schools, Asylums, Institutions, and all places where it is desirable to 
avoid the employment of skilled labor. Is usually run by gardener or do- 
mestics. Absolutely safc. Nearly 4000 in use in all parts of the world. 
Special Pump for Deep or Artesian Wells. Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
**H,” giving detailed information and testimonials. Manufactured by 


RIDER ENGINE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
AGENCIES: 








N. Y. and Export Saver & Co., 37 Dey St Philadelphia, Dantet Keury, 51 North 7th St 
Chicago, Tue ComatnaTion Gas Mou.Co. , 87 Dearborn St. | Baltimore, Morton, Rerv & Co., 59 German St 
Detroit, Tuk Comain ation Gas Mou. Co., Wight St. San Francisco, Josuua Henpy Mou. Works. 
Elmira, N. ¥.,C. H. Gripiey & Co. Havana, Cuba, G. Garpner & Co. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The Largest Establishment in the Wortd 
for their Treatment, Facial Develop- 
ment, Hair and Scalp, Superfiuous 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 





PUT AN ELECTRIC BELL IN YOUR HOUSE OR SHOP, 

You can doit yourself with our Complete Outfit. Price 

#2.50, Outfit consists of 1 Electric Bell, 1 Battery, 1 Push 
Button, 100 feet Wire, and Staples for Wire. 
c. E. JONES & BRO., 

55 & 57 Longworth, Cincinnati, O. 


















Pitting, etc., and their treatment. 






OMCOPA’ rHy. —For Homeopathic Book, Cat- ee See. for Bock of 12% peges, 
I alowue, and Price-lists, address Bornioke & Tare, Cpe Rel we ply Se ererg 
Homeeopathic ag ers ts and Pnblis _ 1011 Arch stra| 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., or 145 Grand St., New York, or 


Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 

87 North PearlSt., Albany, N. ¥ 
Inventor of Facial Appliances, Springs, etc, 
SixPa Parlors; three for Ladies. E tablished 1870. 


36 E. Madison St., Chicago. Established in 1835. 


HORTHAND Syne ny 





Fore sample DR. x. STONE’S BROACHIUL WAFERS. 
ituetions procured 4!) pupils when competent, Best Remedy for Thront and Lungs. Agents 
pas 4 Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. ,Quiacy, Ulinols. 


reciscular, We. GC. CHAFFEE, Oswego, XN. ¥. 
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No. 1227 ROCHESTER 


PIANO LAMP. 






























Our New Patent 


FOLDED READY FOR 
SHIPMENT, 


acknowledge it Perfect 






Height to Burner 46 inches. 
Extends to 63 inches 
Spread of Feet 20 inches 
1,000 varieties to select from, 300, 000 ‘sold in 1887. 

Send for Illustrations 
Sent to any address on receipt of $15 
MANUFAOTURED BY THE 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 
CHAS. S. UPTON, 25 Warren St., New York City 


F YOU COULD SEE 


THE GEO. A. DENHAM 


IMPROVED $3.00 SHOE 


You would find that they are 
$3.00 Shoe for Style, Fi 


Mention —— r in Order- 


-00 cash. 


Pres. 


better than any other 
Try Them, 


t, and Wear. 











If you cannot get this make of Shoe from your dealer, 


send for directions how to procure them. 


GEO. A. DENHAM, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


| be used in hot or cold water in connection 
| young, 


New totheWorld. Ladies 


* are made 


125 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 












HAVE YOU 









then preserve them by using oa 
BAILEY’S “58 
Rubber Tooth Brush. ‘2 


t cleanses the teeth perfectly, and po 
ishes the enamel without the usual FRIC- 
TION that destroys it. It is made of pure 
Para rubber, so compounded that it will 
last for years, It is always clean, and may 
with any tooth-wash or powder, 
injury. DEFECTIVE 
caused by too harsh 
when the 


without 
TEETH are often 
treatment by the 
teeth and gums are 
tender. Even some adults find it impossi- 
ble to use a bristle brush without lacerat- 
ing the gums. For cleansing artificial 
teeth it has no equal; by drawing the 
brush from the handle a quarter of an 
uch, it forms a perfect plate brush. They 
in two sizes: No. 1 (price 40 
cents as cut, for children and ladies ; 
No. 2 (price 50 cents), same 

bristle brush. 
The handles are made from celluloid, in 
—-in white, pink, agat 


, same 
as full-size 


our colors 
and amber 
Both handle 


e, shel 


and brush are imperish- 


able. 
For sale by druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods, or will be sent, prepaid, 


upon receipt of price 


C.J. BAILEY & CO.., 


Manufacturers, 


132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
BA\LEYS 
\NK& PENCIL 
| TR ASER 









Is made from the finest erasive compe conte) formed into 
when applied brush the lead from the surfa t 
n of even the finest TISSUE. PA ER 
ce er an ink eraser has been used, it gives the he 
INK ERASER is made from the finest steel, and is 
vement of the finger, it is ready for use or r 
rity till wanted. The combination of th 
| value to all who use a pen and pencil 


PRICE LIST. 


that 
it soiling or destroy 
For ng 


teeth, 






THE 


that with am 








fect secu e¢ two in one is of great 





Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush . ; . $1.50 
Bailey's Toilet Brush ‘ . 2 
Bailey’s = Hand Brush (size 3x1% in ) 
sailey’s “6 Blacking Dauber . ' Z wo 
Bailey's . Ink and Pencil Eraser . . ° 2% 
Bailey's . Tooth Brush, No. 1 z 40 
Bailey's Tooth Brush, No. 2 2 no 
Send us postal note and we will forward any of the above, prepaid, 


upon receipt of price. For sale by all denlers in Toilet Goods 


C. J. BAILEY & CO.,, 


132 PEARL ST., BOSTON, Mass. 
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Burlington 
Houte 


_ 
mothous SDP Inga%iq 


» ff Bretton 


DIRECT LINES TO DENVER. 


I 


Through cars, Chicago to Denver, Cheyenne 


FROM CHICAGO or PEORIA, via OMAHA. 
Omaha, and Council Bluffs ; Peoria to Lincoln 
II. FROM CHICAGO or PEORIA, via KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, or ATCHISON 
hicago to Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Atchison ; Peoria and Kansas (¢ ity, and 
son to Denver 
Through cars, St. Louis t 


, via HANNIBAL and ST. JOSEPH. 


lhrough cars, Chi 


Kansas City or Atch 


Ill. FROM ST. LOUIS 


L) r; St. Loui 


i Kansas City 


THE PICTURESQUE LINE TO ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


and direct connection from Peoria. 


Through cars from Chicago and St. Louis, an 
ts via the Burlington Route can be tained of any Ticket Agent of its own or connecting lines 


Ticke 
P.S. EUSTIS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, C.B.& Q.R.R., Chicago, Ill. 


336 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. la 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LONDON. 
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At Noon the Haymakers sit them down.” Illustration for “The Leather ) 


{NEW YO! 


Bo Drawn by Epwin A. Appey j i 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. Second Paper : LAFCADIO HEARN 


Illu yn } Photog , and Drawing Harry Fenn. Engraved by Jounson, 
I N, J. Heecpawes, Perrit, Surrn, Linpsay, Bopenstas, Wirrr, Vanriey, and DeLorme 
V ; St. Pi , Dress the Qlatsous of the ¢ ss Village of Mont Ror Ma 19 


Maiwa’s Revenge. A Novelette in Two Parts. Part ll. H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Illustration Drawn by T. pe Touts Engraved by PECKWELL and BernsTRoM 
I S els ! Follow me, Child: f Nala!” —Every’s Rescue—Carrying off t 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle sec eececceceeece ....8. HOXIE 
Illustrations. Engraved Mutter, Woop, and ANDERSON 


A Group of the Aaggie I A Group of the Clothilde Family.—Holstein Bull “Nethe l 
Prin 
The Leather Bottél. A Poem 
With Nine Illustrations. Drawn by E. A. ABBEY 
The Montagnais : or .....C, H. FARNHAM 
Illustrations, From Photographs, and Drawings by A. B. Frost and W. H. Drake. Engraved 


by Ti DeLORME, KRUELL, and CLARK 
S AS AM tgnais Belle Sua i W into Camp.— Paul St. Ouge Canoe 
/ : 
YY ig Salmon Parsona The Depart { Hh Find 1p a Birch-bark 


Letter in the Woods.—Blind Indian and Danghter setting Traps.— The Dance 


“The Guest of the Evening.” A Poem ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
A Chiswick Ramble , ‘ MONCURE D. CONWAY 
Illustrations. Drawn by Cnaries Granam, Orro H. Bacner, and F. V. Du Monp, from Photo 

raplhis H. N. Kine, Londo Engraved by G. E. JOHNSON 
Chiswick House.—Hoyarth’s Monument.— William Morris House-—Old Parish Church. Chis 
th’s House—Chiswick Ma The Rupert House.—The Duchess of Devonshire 


Dress om 
My Walk to Church. A Poem . HORATIO NELSON POWERS 
While not a Leaf seems faded. A Sonnet WILLIAM WORDSWCRTII 
With Illustration. Drawn by Atrrep Parsons 
Annie Kilburn. A Novel, (Begun in June Number Part Ill. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Aubade. A Poem ‘ . eae ..ANNIE CHAMBERS-KETCHUM 
Pride and Pride. A Story , ; abuse JANE G. AUSTIN 
Studies of the Great West. VI. Cincinnati and Louisville....CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
In Far Lochaber. A Novel, (Begun in January Number.) Part VIII. ; WILLIAM BLACK 
Sandro Botticelli ... THEODORE CHILD 
lllustrations. From Photographs. Engraved by Krurii and CHartes Baupr 
Aless » Bo Head of One of the Three Graces.— Figure of Flora in Botticelli’s “Alle 
Too Kind by Half (Full-page Illustration ..Drawn ny GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Editor’s Easy Chair GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
won us I : 


1 Sales at the Academy Exrhihi ¥ Prospects of American Art.—Abo mn 
the S 1 of Siberian karile Little Pedlingtonism 

Editor’s Study , WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
/ I f American Literature Sermons of the Colonial Period.— Reflection of Puritan 


7 


/ es in Literature The Relations of Cotten Mather.—Jonathan Edwards, the last and 
t f Pi lan Theoloques Re utionary Literature 


Monthly Record of Current Events wees weeees sscceseveevsecerenesecesesans 
f’o / é Disasters i) ua 
Editor’s Drawer Conpuotrep ny CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Se! } 1 professional Secret Th l. old Story Not a Prodiay himself (1 stration 


W.H. Hype A wlerful Railroad (Davin Ker).—A Lull on the Fishermen's Bench Can 
this be ty A} l Hint A Virginia Metaph 1 Suggestion. —A mere Trifle (Illustration 
¥ Miss McDermort Modus Operand A good Reason A Drop in Eggs (Illustration by WoL 
SHEPPARD).— A Ll Anecdotes: Sir Walter Raleigh and the Queen ; Dr. Johnson's ready Retort ; 
How Stee reumvented the Beggar (JounN Kexprick BaNGs 


Literary Notes LAURENCE HUTTON. 





re 





















Are you having a good time this 
summer? Yes? Well, do not forget 
that “accidents will happen,” and that 
about $15 per year pays for $5000 
accident insurance in the United 
States Mutual Accident Association, 
with $25 per week while laid up by 
an accident, and liberal indemnity for 
loss of limb or sight. 


320, 322, and 324 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES B. PEET, JAMES R. PITCHER, 


President. . Sec. & Gen. Manager. 
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“Well begun is half done.” Be- 


gin your housework by buying a 


Typowiter “SAPOLIO. 


oa wang 4. SE eee a _ —s T. 


shington, Sapolio is a solid cake of Scouring 
a a i> : Indian _ ‘ z ‘ 
St Pau, Minn’: Kanstet Citys Mo Den | Soap used for all cleaning pur- 
wer. Ooly € Neve an ‘and ( incinnati,Ohio; London aeons. } < D> 
Norr.—Our unqualified challenge for a test of all Writing = | _ i — 
as 1e ene snaccepted. Send for copy if interested. | p' SES. I I'5 it. 








’ ‘To American Housekeepers. 


~> <-> <--+ _ 


I regard the Royal Baking Powder as the best manufactured 
and in the market, so far as I have any experience in the use of 
such compounds. Since the introduction of it into my kitchen, thi 
years ago, I have used no other in making biscuits, cakes, etc., and 
have entirely discarded for -such purposes the home-made combina- 
tion of one third soda, two thirds cream of tartar. 

Every box has been in perfect condition when it came into 
my hands, and the contents have given complete satisfaction. It 
is an act of simple justice, and also a pleasure, to recommend it 
unqualifiedly to American housewives. 

Maren Marlornsl, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Wov., 1887. 
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HIRES? IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
world. TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. If they should not have it, 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 
free of expense. ; . 
A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours IN Farry LAND, 
will be mailed free to any one sending their address. CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 


a, 














